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PREFACE. 



The aim which I have had in view throughout this work 
lias been twofohl: first, to treat of mental phenomena from 
a physiological rather than from a metaphysical point of 
view ; and, secondly, to bring the manifold instructive in- 
stances presented by the unsound mind to bear upon the 
interpretation of the obscure problems of mental science. 
Indeed it has been my desire to do what I coidd in 
order to put a happy end to the "inauspicious divorce" 
between the Physiology and Pathology of Mind, and to effect 
a reconciliation between these two branches of the same 
science. "When I first applied myself, upwards of ten years 
since, to the practical study of insanity, having laid up before- 
liand some store of metaphysical philosophy, it was no small 
surprise and discouragement to find, on the one hand, that 
the theoretical knowledge acquired had no bearing whatever 
on, no discoverable relation to, the facts that daily came 
under observation, and, on the other liand, that writers on 
mental diseases, while giving the fullest information concern- 
ing them, treated their subject as if it belonged to a science 
entirely distinct from that which was concerned with the 
pound mind. This state of things could not fail to produce 
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an immediate mental disquietude, and nltimately to give 
rise to the endeavour on my part to anive at some delinit(i 
conviction with regard to tlie pliysical conditions of mental 
function, and the rtdation of the phenomena of the sonnd 
and xmsound mind Of that endeavour the present work is 
the result It can claim no more autlioritj than what is due 
to a sincere purpose faithfully pursued, «nd to such trutli a; 
may be contained in it Tlie First Pail;, resting as it does 
mainly on the physiological method of inquiry into mental 
phenomena, wall certainly not command the assent of those 
who put entire faith in the psychological method of interro- 
gating self-consciousness ; it must appeal rather to those wlio 
have made themselves acqnainted with the latest advances 
in physiologA', and with the present state of physiological 
psychology in Germany, and yfho are famdiar with the writ- 
ings of such as Professor Bain, Islw Herbert Spencer, Dr. 
Laycock, and Dr. Caipenter, in this country. The Second Part 
of the book may stand on its own account as a treatise on 
the causes, vaiueties, jtathology, and treatment of mental 
diseases, apart from all question of the proper method to 
be pursued in the investigation of mental phenomena. Even 
those who advocate the psychological method of intcn^ogating 
eelf-conseiousness do not insist on the application of it to 
the scientific study of the madman's mind. 

In laying down the plan of this work, and in thus entering 
upon a task not before systematically attempted, I could not 
fail to experience the serious disadvantage, not only of having 
no guide to follow, hut of being compelled liy the scope of the 
work to deviate from the paths already made in metaphysics, 
physiology, and pathology respectively. In order to bring 
the results of the cultivation of these diilerent branches of 
ficience into any sort of harmony, it was plainly necessary 
not to travel too far on paths wliich divei^ged more and more 
with every step forward. For this reason I have passed by 
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many interesting questions wbieli Lave long occupied a large 
space in metaphysics, and liavo deliberately omitted many 
discussions wliicli were at one time intended to form a purt 
of the book. In like manner, it seemed desirable, when treat- 
ing of the physiology of mental action, to omit anatomical 
description of the ners'ous system, lea^ong the knowledge of 
it to be obtained in a more complete and satisfactory foiin 
from books specially dealing with the subject, Lastly, the 
pathology of diaeases of tlie nervous system generally, although 
tlirowing much light on the pathology of mental diseases, 
could not liud fitting place, and was after some hesitation 
sacrificed, in order to preserve the harmony of design, and 
to prevent the book growing to an immoderate bulk. Indeed, 
as may easily be conceived, it has been throughout fjir more 
difficult to detennine what to leave out than what to put itj, 
the proportinn of material collected for the piurposes of the 
pn>jcct, but not directly used, exceeding that which has been 
actually used in its execution. I am fully sensible of the 
disadvantages resulting from these omissions : an amount of 
knowledge on the readers part is taken for granted which he 
may not have, and without which many things may appear 
obscure to him, and many assertions unwarrantable. It may 
well be, too, that either the metaphysician, or the physiologist, 
or the pathologist, looking at the work from his particular 
standpoint, will see reason to pronounce it defective. Whoso- 
ever will, however, be at the pains to compare the discordant 
results of metaphysical, physiological, and pathological studies 
of mind^ remembering that tliey are actually concerned with 
the same subject-matter, cannot fail to recognise and con- 
fess the uselessness of an exclusive method, and the pressing 
need of combined action and of a more philosopliical mode 
of proceeding. If tlie woik now offered to the public be 
successful in its aim, it will make evident how indispensable 
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is the method advocated, and how full it is of promise of the 
most fruitful results. 

In conclusion, I am glad to add a sincere expression of thanks 
to my friend Dr. Blandford, for his advice and assistance 
during the passage of the book through the press. 

The Lawk, Hakwell^ W. 
Fd>. 5(A, 1807. 
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TEE FEYSIOLOGY OF MIND. 
CHAPTER L 

OS THE METHOD OF THE ^TI'DT OF MIND. 

Aspects of nature temblo to man in tlic iufancy of tlionght ; Tvlienco siipersti* 
tions feelings wid fancies regarding nature. As these diwippear nietapliysicid 
entities aro assigned an natural causes, and. man deems himself thtj " measuro 
of the imiverst?." Finally, the interropition nud intGmretatiou of nature, 
td'ter tlie inductive method, hrgin ; fiiiitful results of this method. Is tin' 
iTidnctivo method, ohjectively api^ied, availahlo for the study of Miud ? 
Difficulties in tlio way of such fijiplication. Development nf bio^^-aphy^ and 
ahsenco of any pro^pss in metapnysioa are evidenee of its vnlue, Psyihologiafi 
method of interrogating^ aelf-cousciousness palpably iniulequa^to j contradictory 
results of i ts u se, an d i m possihUity o f anpl yi n^^ i t i nduc ti v e 1 y. Se I f-r o n scion > - 
ness unrdiahlp in the information which it docs give, and iueomxH-tent to ^iv<^ 
any account of a laj-^^e jmrt of mental actiWty ; gives no account of the mciitul 
phenomena of tho infant, of tho uncultivated adult, and of tho insnno ; no 
account of tho hodily conditions wliifh Tiiidnrlte eveiy myiital mwtifcstation ; 
no account of the large field of nr 1 action exhibited, not r-idv 

in the unconscious assimilntion oi i r in tho re^istratifiu of iil is 

and their a^= '' in their latciji I .^icii'cj lujii irifbi ' ^ . 

and in their activity; and no account of tli 

exerted upon ! u by other organ b of tho bo<ly. I.. -^ . 

consciousnesa turtber dispfnycd by t^xamination of its real nature, i 
cannot any longer bo ignored ; henceforth necessary to associate tb- 
gical with tho Pmjcholoffical metho<b Tho study of tho pkn of duVclojuuLiit 
of Mind, the study of its fonna of degeneration, and tho study of its prcgrcs-» 
and regress, as exhibited in historv ' 11 - . 1 . ^ ^ 1. The union tif 
empirical and rational faculties, r i his nii'thod, in 
strictly applicftblo to the in vesti^^LL. . . jl natural pheno- 
mena, Tho <jucstion of relative valuo of inductive or deductive reasoning 
often a question of tho capacity of him who usca it ; diiTercnce between genius 
ind mediocrity.— Conclusion Page 1—37 
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THE s^l^•n and toe xcnvors system. 

The term " Jlind" used in different scnsea ; in its scientific aenao as a natural 
forcoj and in its jiopular senso as an abstraction made into a metaphysicsd 
entity. The brain certairdy the organ of the Jliud, and the nervous cells the 
immediato atjenta of mental function. Mental power an org^mizcd result in 
the proper centres — a mental organization. No nfivc in lowest animal fonns ; 
licrception of stimulus being tho direct physical effect in a homogoneous suh- 
Ktancc. The ditreicntiatinfi of tissues in higher animals de.raands special 
means of interconmiuuication } tho nervous system, at fii-st very simple, sub- 
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aeiTing tbiis function. Witli incronsiiig coraplexity of oTganization, a corre- 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oir THE CAUSES OF INSANITY, 
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disease, (<ij the insane temperament, or neurosis sjiasmodic a ; (2) Quantity and 
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cinal substances, organic poition introduced froui witiiout or bred in the body, 
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gical sympathy — illusstrations ; (4; Excessive lunctioual activity— overwork, 
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•• Ich Bag' es dir i cin Kerl, der speculirt, 
lat wio em Thier, utif diirrer Hcido 
Von eincra boaen Ocist im Kreis liorum pefiihrt, 
Und riug^ umher liegt Bclitine griino Weide." 

THE riglit estimate of his relations to external nature haa 
ever been to man a matter of extreme difficulty and nncer- 
tainty. In the savage state of his infancy he feels himself so little 
in the presence of nature*s vastness, so helpless in conflict witli 
its resistless farces, that he falls down in abject prostration before 
its various powers. The earth of a sudden heaves beneath his 
trembliog feet, and his shattered dwellings bury him in their 
ruins ; the swelling waters overpass their accustomed boundaries 
and indifferently sweep away his property or his life; the furious 
hurricane ruthlessly destroys the labour of years ; and famine or 
pestilence, regardless of his streaming eyes and piteous prayers, 
stalks in desolating march tlirough a horror-stricken people. In 
the deep consciousness of his individual powerlessncss he falls 
down in an agony of terror and worships the causes of his 
sufferings : he deifies the powers of nature, builds altai-s to pro- 
pitiate the angr}' Keptune, and, liy offering sacrifices of that 
iiphich is most dear to him, even his own flesh and blood, hopes 
to mitigate the fury of Phnebns Apollo and to stay the dreadful 
clang of his silver bow. Everything appears supernatural because 
lie knows nothing of the natuml ; palsied with fear, he cannot 
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M^ks, wktk te Bifem he faoks «p vSh imaatitl sm ss 
wglity and aU-powetfid. Bdkd on die fattfid fedo^ wliiid 
L te file ij^gokr ooQzae of nateie eroi lunr 
L liie iwjwpiftliiiiwtt dned wUdi of a c eiUiBtj idiom 
.and ii wm not be fifficalt toreilnetfce 
cjcUeiae nailil pioeiialiop of pnmiiife namlriiid, 

TkaoQ^ baaStiaxAj, lioweirvr, eonaleniatioii after a wkile aali- 
ttdc% and the ^iaai ti inqiiitj &Iloars upon that of lewaoe; 
tlie pfoitiale bdng mea from Ida knees to examine inkft die 
eaaeesofereiKta. Ezpetioie^ aoooier or later. lereaktlie iioifEir- 
wAj vitli whidi tbqr oome to paas; he learns more or leas of 
ibe laws of their oecmrence; and percesres tliat he can bjr obser- 
iratkm avtxid iniidi of die dam^e wbidi be bas Utheito snfliEred 
— that be can* \rf attCTidhig to their lan^, even use to bb profit 
those once dreaded physical fiweesi Now it is that man begins 
to feel that be has a much bibber position in nature than in bis 
mfutt^ he had tmagmed \ for a time be looks upon himself as 
beloDgiiig to the same order as the things around him ; and be 
emancipatea himadf in great part from the dominion of the 
priests in whom be bad hitherto believed as the aacred pro- 
pitiators of the gods whom his fears had fashioned When his 
creeds are seen to spring from an imperfection of the intellect, 
the prayers fonnded on them are abandoned as marking an 
imperfection of the wilL 

Tbales of Miletus i^ said to have been the first who, in this 
advance amongst the Greeks, laid aside the priestly character 
and stood forth as a pure philosopher ; and those who imme* 
diately followed liim, and constituted the Ionian school of philo- 
sophy, having an instinctive feeling of the unity between man 
and nature^ did seek objectively for a first principle of things — 
the (ipx^ — common to him and the rest of nature. This slow and 
tedious method was soon, however, abandoned for the easier and 
quicker method of deduction from consciousness : abstractions 
were made from the concrete by the active mind; and the abstrac- 
tions, iMfing then converted into objective realities, were looked 
upon and applied as actual entities in nature. Anaximander, 
looking into hi« own mind and finding an imbecility there, gave 
to it the name of the Infinite, andj transferring it outwards, was 
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thenceforth quite content to pronounce it to be the tme origin of 
all things ; whilst Pythagoras, going perhaps still further into 
the unmeaning, proclaimed numbers, which are mere arbitrary 
symbols, to be actual existences and the essences of things. 
Thus it was that man, forgetful of his early humility, rose by 
degrees to the creation of the laws of an external world after the 
pattern of his own thought? : such motives as he felt to influence 
his own actions w^ere held also to be the principles governing 
the relations of external objects ; and natural phenomena were 
erplained by sympathies, loves, discord, hates. As the child 
attributes life to the dead objects around it, speaking with them 
and thinking to receive answers from them, so mankind, in the 
childhood of thought, assigns its subjective feelings to objective 
nature, entirely subordinating the physical to the metaphysical : 
it is but another form of that anthropomorphism by which the 
Dryad was placed in the tree, the Naiad in the fountain, Atropos 
with her scissors near the running life-thread, and a Sun-god 
enthroned in the place of a law of gi-avitation. As was natural, 
man, wlio thus imposed his laws upon nature, soon lost all his 
former humility, and from one erroneous extreme passed to the 
opposite : as once he fell abjectly down in an agOny of fear, so 
now he rose proudly up in an ecstasy of conceit. 

The assertion that man is the measure of the universe defi- 
nitely expressed this metaphysical stage of human development. 
But it was a state that must plainly be fruitless of real know- 
ledge ; there could be no general agreement among men when 
each one looked into his own mind, and, arbitrarily making what 
he thought be found there the law^s and principles of external 
nature, constructed the laws of the world out of the depths of 
liis own consciousness. Disputes must continually arise about 
words when words have not definite meanings \ and the unavoid- 
able issue must be Sophistry and Pyrrhonism : the history of the 
human mind does, indeed, show that systems of scepticism have 
regidarly alternated with systems of philosophy. Eruitfiil of 
empty ideas and wild fancies, philosophy has not been unlike 
those barren women who w^oidd fain have the rumbling of wind 
to be the motion of oEfspring. Convinced of the vanity of its 
amiutious attempts, Socmt'CS endeavoured to bring pbilosopby 
down from the clouds, introduced it into the cities, and applied 
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it to the conduct of human life ; while Plato and Aristotle, oppo- 
aite as were their professed methods, were both alive to the 
vagueness of the common disputations, and both laboured hard 
to fix definitely the raeaiiings of words. But words cannot attain 
to definitcness save as li^nug outgrowths of realities, as the exact 
expressions of the phenomena of life in tJio increasing speciality 
of human adaptation to external natuixj. As it is with life 
objectively, and as it is with cognition or sul^jective life, so is it 
with the language in which the phenomena are eml>odied : in 
the organic growth of a language there is a continuous differen- 
tiation, first of nouns into substantives and adjectives, tlien of 
the latter into adjectives proper and noxrns abstract ; synonymcs 
again disappear, each getting its special appropriation, and super- 
fluous words are taken up by new developments and combi- 
nations of thought. How, then, was it possible that a one-sided 
method, which entirely ignored the examination of nature, should 
-do more than repeat the same things over and over again in 
words which, though they might be diflerent^ were yet not less 
indefinite ? The resulta have answered to the absuixiity of the 
method ; for, after being in fashion for more than two thousand 
years, nothing has heen established by it ; " not only what was 
asserted once is asserted stilly but what was a question once is 
a question stiU, and instead of being resolved by discussion is 
only fixed and fed," Q) 

Perhaps, if men had always lived in the sunny climes of the 
south, where the luxuriance of nature allowed of human indo- 
lence, they might have continued vainly to speculate ; but when 
they were brought face to face with nature in the rugged north, 
and were driven to force by persevering labour the means of 
subsistence from her sterile bosom, then there arose the necessity 
to observe her processes and investigate her secret ways. There 
was an unavoidable intending of the mind to the realities of 
nature ; and this practice, which the exigencies of Living first 
enforced, became in the fulness of time with those who had 
leisure and opportimity the disposition consciously to interrogate 
and intei-pret nature. In Eogei Bacon, we see the human mind 
Bfcriving, as it were, unconsciously after the true method of 
development ; while in the Chancellor Bacon, who systematized 
the principles and laid down the rules of the inductive philo- 
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eophy, we observe it domg with design and method that which 
it had. hitherto been blindly aiming at. But as it is with the 
infant, so was it with hnnianity ; action preceded consciousness, 
and Bacon himself was the efflux of a spirit which prevailed and 
not the creator of it. By thus hnmhling himself to obey, man 
has conquered nature ; and those plenteous '* fruits and invented 
works " which Bacon confidently anticipated as " sponsors and 
sureties *' for the truth of his method, have been reaped in the 
richest abundance. 

It seems strange enough now to us that men should not have 
Booner hit upon the excellent and profitable method of induction. 
How came it to pass that when they surveyed organic nature, as 
Aristotle notably did, they failed to perceive the progress in 
development from the general and simple to the special and 
complex, which is evident throughout it? Had they but formu- 
larised this law of increasing speciality and complexity in organic 
adaptation to external nature, then they had scarcely failed to 
apply it to conscious human development ; and that would have 
been to establish deductively the neceseit>" of the inductive 
method. Unfortunately, Aristotle stood alone ; and it remains 
his particidar merit to have foreseen in some sort the value of 
the inductive method. Had he, also, consistently followed it in 
practice, which he did not, there was an impassable hindrance 
to its general adoption, in the moral errors engendered by the 
metaphysical or subjective method, of which Plato was so 
powerful a representative and so influential an exponent. Man, 
aa the measure of the universe, esteemed himself far too higlily 
to descend to be the servant and interpreter of nature ; and this 
erroneous conceit not only affected his conception of his rela- 
tion to the rest of nature, but permeated his social nature, and 
vitiated his whole habit of thought : the superstitious reverence 
of the GrecJc who would put to death a victorious general because 
he had left his dead nuburied on the field of battle, must have 
prevented Aristotle from anatomical examination of the structure 
of the human body. The same errors arc continually reappearing 
in human history : what happened in tbe middle ages may ilhia- 
trate for us the habit of Greek thought; for at that time mistaken 
religious prejudice allied itself most closely with the metaphy- 
iical method which exalted man so much ovur the rest of nature, 
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opposing most vinilently the birth of positive science, which 
seemed to threaten to degrade him ; and for a time it was almost 
doubtful which would win. Can we wonder, then, that the 
erroneous method was triumphant in Greece in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, when it is only recently in England, in the 
nineteenth century after Christ, that the barbarian's reverence 
for a dead body has permitted anatomical dissection, and when 
the finger-bone of a saint, or a lag of his clothing, is still trea- 
sured up, in some parts of the world, as a most precious relic 
endued with miraculous virtues ! The evil of the metaphysical 
method was not intellectual deficiency only, but a corresponding 
baneful moral error. 

The adoption of the inductive method, which makes man the 
servant and interpreter of nature, is in reality the systematic 
pursuance of the law of progress in organic development ; it is 
the conscious intending of the mind to external realities, the 
submitting of the understanding to things, in other words, the 
increasing speciality of internal adjustment to external impres- 
sions; and the residt is a victory by obedience, an individual 
increase through adaptation to outward relations, in accordance 
with the so-called principle of natural selection. The mental 
capacity of one who is deprived of any one of his senses, which 
are the inlets to impressions from without, or the gateways of 
knowledge, is less than that of one who is in the full pos- 
session of all his senses ; and the great advances in science 
have uniformly corresponded with the invention of some instru- 
ment by which the power of the senses has been increased, or 
their range of action extended Astronomy is that which the 
eye has been enabled to see by the telescope ; the revelations of 
the inmost processes of nature have been doe to the increased 
power of vision which the microscope has conferred ; the ex- 
tremely delicate balance has supplied to science a numerical 
exactness ; the spectnun has furnished a means of analysing the 
constitution of the heavenly bodies; and the galvanometer 
already gives the most hopeful presage of important discoveries 
in nervous function. Tltrough the senses has knowledge entered ; 
and the intellect has in turn devised means for extending the 
action and increasing the discriminating exactness of the senses : 
there have been action and reaction and progressive specialization 
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and complication thereof. The two aspects of this relation we 
designate, in their highest maiiifestntions, as cognition and action, 
or science and art. 

Thus mnch conceiiung the liistorical evohition of the induc- 
tive method. Bnt now conies the most important question, 
whether it is avaOahle for the study of the whole of nature. 
Can %ve apply the tnie inductive and objective method to the 
investigation of psychical as well as of physical nature ? In the 
latter case, it has long received universal sanction ; hut in the 
study of a man's mind it is still a question what method should 
rightly be employed. Plainly, it is not possible by simple 
observation of others to form true inductions as to their mental 
phenomena ; tlie defect of an observation wliich reaches only to 
tlie visible results of invisible operations, exposes us without 
protection to the hypocrisy, conscious or unconscious, of the 
indiTiddual ; and the positive tendency, which no one can avoid, 
to intei^pret the action of another nimd according to the measure 
of one's own, to see not what is in the object^ but what is in the 
subject, frequently vitiates an assumed penetration into motives. 
If we eaU to our aid the principles of the received system of 
psychology, matters are not mended; for its ill-defined terms 
and vague traditions, injuriously affecting our perceptions, and 
over-ruling our understanding^ do not fail to confuse and falsity 
infei^ences. It must unfortunately be added that, in the present 
state of physiological science, it is quite impossible to ascertain, 
by observation and experiment, the nature of those organic 
processes which arc the bodily conditions of mental phenomena. 
There would appear, then, to be no help for it but to have entire 
recourse to the psychological method'^that method of interro- 
gating self-consciousness which has found so much favour at all 
times. Before maldng any such admLssion, let this reflection be 
weighed: that the instinctive 7mus of mankind commonly 
precedes the reoognition of systematic method ; that men, 
without kno^^ng wliy, do follow a course which there exist very 
good reasons for. Nay more : the practical instincts of mankind 
often work beneficially in an actual contradiction to their pro- 
fessed doctrines. "^Vhen in the middle ages faith was put in the 
philosophy of the schools, tlie interrogation of nature by experi- 
ment was going on in many places ; aud the superstitious jwiple 
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that believes in the direct interference of spirits or of gods, still 
adopts such means of self-protection as a simple experience of 
nature teaches. Man does not consciously determine his method 
and then enter upon it ; he enters blindly upon it, and at a 
certain stage awakes to consciousness. In the onward flowing 
stream of nature*a oiganic development, life first becomes self- 
conscious in man : in the slumbering mental development of 
mankind, it is the genius who at due time awakens to active con- 
sciousness the sleeping century. It would indeed go bard with 
mankind if they must act wittingly before they acted at alb 

Two facts come out very distinctly from a candid observation 
of the stat« of thought at the present day. One of these is the 
little favour in which metaph3^sics is held, and the voiy general 
completion that there is no profit in it: the consequence of which 
firmly fixed belief is, that it is cultivated as a science only by 
those whose particular business it is to do so, who aro engaged 
not in action, wherein the true balance of life is maintained, but 
in dreaming in professorial chairs ; or if by any others, by the 
ambitious youth who goes through an attack of metaphysics as 
a child goes through an attack of measles, getting haply an 
immunity from a similar affection for the rest of his life ; or 
lastly, by the untrained and immature intellects of those meta- 
physical dabblei's wdio continue youths for life. A second fact, 
which has scarcely yet been sufficiently weighed, is the extreme 
favour in which biography is held at the present time, and the 
large development which it is receiving. 

Let us look first at the impoii of biography. As the business 
of a man in the world is action of some kind, and as his actiou 
undoubtedly results from the relations between him and his 
surroundings, it is plain that biography, wdiich estimates both 
the individual and his circimi stances, and displap their re- 
actions, can alone give an adequate account of the mam What 
was the mortaVs force of character, what was the force of circum- 
stances, how he struggled with them, and how he was affected by 
them, — what waa the life-product under the particular conditions 
of its evolution : — these ai*e the questions which a good biograpliy 
aspims to answer. It regards man as a concrete being, acknow- 
ledges the diffen^nees between men in characters and capabilities, 
recognises the helpful or banefid influence of surroundings, and 
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patiently unfolds tlie texture of life as the inevitable result of 
the elements out of wliich, and the conditions under which, it 
has been worked. It is, in fact, the application of positive 
Bcience to human life, and the necessary consequence of the prf> 
^ gress of the inductive philosophy, No marvel, then^ that bio- 
graphy forms so large a part of the literature of the day, and 
that novels, its more or h^ss faithful mii'rors, are in bo great 
request. Tlie instincts of mankind are here, as heretofore, in 
advance of systematic knowledge or method. 

On the other hand, the metaphysician deals with man as an 
abstract or ideal being, postulates him as a certain constant 
quantity, and thereupon confidently enunciates empty propo- 
sitions. The consequence is, that metaphysics has never made 
any advance, but has only appeared in new garb ; nor can it in 
truth advance, unless some great addition is made to the inborn 
power of the human mind. It surely argues no little conceit in 
any one to believe that what Plato and Descartes liave not done, 
he, following the same method, will do.* Plato interrogated liis 
own mind, and set ft:>rth its answers with a clearness, subtlety, 
and elegance of stylo that is misui'passed and unsurpassable ; 
until then the very unlikely event of a better mind than his 
making its appearance, his system may well remain as the ade- 
quate representative of what the metaphysical method can 
accomplish. Superseded by a more fruitful method, it is prac- 
tically obsolete ; and its rare advocate, w^hen such an one is 
found, may be said, like the Aturian parrot of which Humboldt 
tells, to speak in the language of an extinct tribe to a people 
which understand him notf 

But the method of interrogating self-consciousness may be 
employed, and is largely employed, without carrying it to a 
metaphysical extreme. Empirical psychology, foimded on Mrcct 
consciousness as distinguished from the transcendental conscious- 
ness on which metaphysics is based, claims to give a faithful 

' '* It would Tic an unBonnd fancy and salf-contnidietory, to expect that things 
which bnvo never yut been dono can bo done, except by means which have never 
yet been tried/*— ^ov. Org. Aphorism vi. 

t *• Th«ro still lives, and it is a eingul/ir fnct, an old parrot in Maypnrcs which 
cannot be uiulerstoo*l, be«iftuse, &s the natives asserty it speaks the langnago of the 
Abirest"— an extinct tribe of Indiana, whose last rcfnge was the rocks of tlie 
foftming cataract of the Orinoco.— Hmnboldt : Vkws of Nature, L p, 172. 
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record of our different states of mind and their mutual relations, 
and has been extravagantly lauded, by the Scotch school, aa an 
inductive science. Its value as a science must plainly rest upon 
the sufficiency and reliability of consciousness as a witness of 
that which takes place in the mind. Is the foundation then 
sufficiently secure? It may well be doubted; and for the 
following reasons : 

(a.) There are but few individuals who are capable of attending 
to the succession of phenomena in their own minds ; such intro- 
spection demanding a particidar cultivation, and being practised 
witli success by those only who have learned tlie terms, and been 
imbued with the theories, of the system of psychology supposed 
to be thereby established, 

(h.) There is no agreement between those who have acquired 
the power of introspection : and men of apparently equal culti- 
vation and capacity will, -with the utmost sincerity and confi- 
dence^ lay down directly contradictory propositions. It is not 
possible to convince either opponent of errorj as it might be in a 
matter of objective science, because he appeals to a witness 
whose evidence can be taken by no one but hiinself, and \vhowe 
veracity, therefore, cannot be tested. 

(c) To direct consciousness inwardly to the observation of a 
particidar state of miud is to isolate that activity for the time, to 
cut it oiT from its relations, and, therefore, to render it unnatural. 
In order to observ^e its own action, it is necessary that the mind 
pause from activity ; and yet it is the train of activity that is lo 
be observed. Jis long as you cannot effect the pause necessary 
for self-contemplation, there can be no observation of the current 
of activity : if the pause is effected, then there can bo notliing 
to observe. This cannot be accounted a vain and theoretical 
objection ; for the i-esults of introspection too surely conJirm its 
validity : what w^as a question once is a question still, and 
instead of being resolved by introspective analysis is only fixed 
and fed (=) 

(d.) The madman's delusion is of itself sufficient to excito 
profound distrust, not only in the objective truth, but in the 
subjective worth, of the testuiiony of an individuars self-con- 
sciousness. Descartes laid it down as the fundamental propo- 
sition of pliilosopliy that whatever the mind could clearly and 
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distinctly conceive, was true : if there is one thing more clearly 
and distinctly conceived than another, it is commonly the mad- 
man's delusion. No marvel, then, that psychologists, since the 
time of Descartes, have held that tlie veracity of consciousness 
is to he relied upon only under certain ndes» frojn the violation 
of which, Sir W, Hamilton heUeved, the contradictions of phi- 
losophy have arisen. On what evidence then do the rules rest i 
Either on the evidence of conscionsncss, whence it happens that 
eaoh philosopher and each lunatic has his own rules, and no 
advance is made ; or npon the observation and judgment of 
mankind, to confess which is very much like throwing self-con- 
sciousness overboard— not otherwise than as was advantageously 
done by positive science when tluB figures on the thermometer, 
and not the subjecti^^e feelings of heat or cold, were recognised 
to Ih3 the true test of the individnars temperature. 

It is not merely a charge against self-consciousness that it is 
not reliable in that of which it does give information ; but it is 
a proveable charge against it that it does not give any account 
of a large and important part of our mental activity : its light 
reaches only to states of consciousness, and not to states of mind. 
Its evidence then is not only untrustworthy save under con- 
ditions which it nowise helps us to fix, but it is of little value, 
because it has reference only to a small part of that for which 
it« testimony is invoked* May we not then justly say that self- 
consciousness is utterly incompetent to supply the facts for thi- 
building up of a truly iuductive psychology ? Let the following 
reasons further warrant the assertion : 

1, It is the fundamental maxim of the inductive philosophy 
that observation should begin with simple instances, ascent 
being made from them through appropriate generalizations, and 
that no particulars should be neglected How does the interro 
gation of self-consciousness fulfil this most just demand? It is 
a method which is applicable only to mind at a higli degree of 
development, so that it perforce begins with those most complex 
instances which give the least certain information ; while it 
parses completely by mind in its lower stxiges of development, 
so that it ignores those simpler instances which give the best or 
securest inlbrnmtion. In this it resembles the philosopher who, 
while he gazed ujion the stars, fell into the water ; for if, aja 
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Baoon says, '* he had looked down he might have seen the stars 
in the water, but looldng aloft lie could not see the water ia the 
stars."(2) Where has the animal any place in the accepted system 
of psychology ? or the child the direction of whose early mental 
development is commonly decisive of it3 future destiny? To 
speak of induction where so many important instances are neg- 
lected, and others are selected according to caprico or the ease of 
convenience, is to rob the word of all definite meaning,, and 
most mischievously to misuse it. A psychology w^hich is truly 
inductive must follow the order of natiu^e, and begin where mind 
begins in the animal and infant, gradually rising thence to those 
higher and more complex mental phenomena which the intro- 
spective pliilosopher discerns or thinks he discerns. Certainly 
it may be said, and it has been said, that inferences as to the 
mental phenomena of the child can be correctly formed from the 
phenomena of the adult mind. But it is exactly because such 
erroneous inferences have beeJi made, that the mental phenomena 
of the child have been misunderstood and mislntei^retod, and 
that psychology has not received the benefit of the correction 
which a faithful observation of them would have furnished It 
was the physiologist who by a careful observation of the lower 
animals, " having entered firmly on the tnie road, and submitting 
his xmderstanding to things/' aixived at generalizations w^hich 
were found to explain many of the mental phenomena of the 
child, and which have furthermore thrown so much light upon 
the mental life of the adult The careful study of the genesis of 
mind is as necessary to a true knowledge of mental phenomena 
as the study of it^ plan of development confessedly is to an 
adequate conception of the bodily life. 

Again, it might be thought a monstrous mistake of nature to 
have produced so many idiots and lunatics, seeing that the 
inductive psjxhologists take no notice whatever of the large 
collection of instances afibrded by these unwelcome anomaliea 
Certainly it may be said, and no doubt it has been said, that the 
mental phenomena of the idiot or lunatic are morbid, and do not, 
therefore, concern psycliologj". It is true that they do not con- 
cern a psychology which violently separates itself from nature. 
But it is exactly because psychology has thus unwarrantably 
severed itself from nature — of which the so-called morbid phe- 
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Bomena are no less natural a part than are the phenomeua- of 
health — that it has not sure foundations; that it is not inductive; 
that it Las not received the benefit of the correction which a 
faithful ohservation of the nnsonnd mind would have afforded. 
In reality insanity furnishes what in such matter ought to have 
been seized with the utmost eagerness — for they cannot be made 
— namely, actual expeilmcnts well suited to the establishment 
of the principles of a truly inductive science. The hiws of 
mental action are not miraculously changed nor reversed iu 
madness, though the conditions of their operation are differenl ; 
and nature does not recognise the artificial and ill-staiTed 
divisions which men, for the sake of convenience, and not un- 
frequently in the interests of ignorance, make. 

2. Consciousness gives no account of the essential material 
conditions wliich xmderlie every mental manifestation, and de- 
termine the character of it : let tlie function of an individuars 
optic ganglia be abolished by disease or otherwise, and he would 
not be conscious that he was blind until experience had con- 
vinced him of it. On *]^rounds which will not easily be shaken 
it is now indeed admitted, that with every display of mental 
activity there is a correlative change or waste of ner^^ous 
element ; and on the condition of the material substratum must 
depend the degree and character of the manifested energy or the 
mental phenomenon. Now the received system of psych olo^ 
gives no attention to these manifold variations of feeling in the 
same individual, which are due to temporary modiiications of the 
bodily state, and by which the ideas of the relations of objects 
to self and to one another are so greatly influenced. Tlie quality 
of the ideas which arise in the mind under certain cii*ciimstances, 
the whole character, indeed, of our insight at the time, is notably 
determined in great part by the feeling which may then have 
sway ; and that feeling is not always objectively caused, hut 
may be entirely due to a particular bodily condition, as the 
daily experience of every one may convince him, and as the 
earlier phenomena of insanity so strikingly illustrate. 

Again, Bacon long ago set down individual pmjchohfjij as want- 
ing ; and insisted on a scientific and accurate dissection of minds 
and characters, and the secret dispositions of ^particular men, so 
* that from the knowledge thereof better ndes may be framed 
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fof the treatment of mind.''(^) As far as the present psychology' 
is concerned, the individual might have no existence in nature ; 
he is an inconvenience to a system which, in neglecting the 
individual constitntion or temperament, ignores another lai^e 
collection of valuable instances. As far as truth is concerned, 
however, the individual is of some moment, seeing that lie often 
positively contradicts the principles arbitrarily laid doMn hy a 
theoretical system. 

When the theologist, who occupies himself with ihe supersen- 
suous, has said all that he has to say from his point of view \ 
when the jurist, who represents those principles which the 
wisdom of society has established, has in tnm exhaustively 
argued from his point of \iew ; then the ultimate appeal in a 
concrete case must be to the physician, who deals with the bodily 
life ; through his ground only can the theologist and jurist pass 
to their departments ; and they must accept their knowledge of 
it from him : on the foundation of facts which the faithful inves- 
tigation of the bodily nature lays, must rest, if they are to rest 
safely, their systems. Ceilainly it is not probable that this most 
desirable and inevitable result will come to pass in this day or 
generation ; for it is not unknown how slowly the light of know- 
ledge penetrates the thick fogs of ignorance, nor how furiously 
irritated prejudice opposes the gentle advent of new truth. Hap- 
pily, it is certain that in the mortality of man lies the salvation 
of truth. 

3. Tliere is an appropriation of exteraal impressions by the 
mind or brain, wbicla regularly takes place without any, or only 
with a very obscure, affection of consciousness. As the various 
organs of the body select from the blood the material suitable to 
their nourishment, and assimilate it, so the organ of the mind 
unconsciously appropriates, through the inlets of the senses, the 
infltiences of its surroundings. The impressions wliich it thus 
receives and retains do not produce definite ideas and feelings, 
but they nevertheless permanently afi'ect the mind's nature ; so 
that as an individual consciously provides his food, and then 
leaves the due assimilation of it to the unconscious action of the 
organism, in like manner may he consciously arrange the cir- 
cumstances in which he will live, but cannot then prevent the 
unconscious assimilation of their influence, and the correspond- 
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ing moclificatioii of his eliaracter. Kut unly slight hahits of 
movement arc thus acquired, hut habits of thought and feehng 
are imperciiptibly organized ; so that an acquired nature may 
ultimately govern one who is not at all conscious that he ha^ 
changed. Let any one take careful note of his dreams, and lu* 
will find that many of the seemingly unfamiliar things with 
%vhich his mind is then occupied, and which appear to he new 
and strange productions, are tmceable to the unconscious appro- 
priations of -the day. There are other stories on record, like that 
of the servant-girl wliicli Coleridge quotes, wlio, in the raviugs of 
fever, repeated long passages in the Hebrew language, wduch she 
did not understand, and could not repeat when w^ell, but which, 
when living with a clergyman, she had heard him read aloud. 
The remarkable memories of certain idiots, who, utterly destitute 
of intelOgence, will repeat the longest stories w^tb the greatest 
accmucy, testify also to this unconscious cerebral action ; and 
the way in wMch the excitement of a great son-ow, or some other 
cause, as the last flicker of departing life, will sometimes call 
forth in idiots manifestations of mind of which they always 
seemed iocapaiilc, renders it certain that much is unconsciously 
taken up liy them which cannot be uttered, but which leaves its 
relics in tlie mind. 

It is a truth which cannot be too distinctly borne in mind, 
that consciousness is not co-extensive Avith mind. From the 
first moment of its independent existence the brain begins to 
assimilate impressions from without, and to re-act thereto in 
corresponding organic adaptations ; this it does at first without 
consciousness, and this it continues to do unconsciously more 
or less thiongliout life. Tlius it is that mental power is being 
organized before the supervention of consciousness, and that the 
mind is subsequently regularly mocUfied as a natural process 
without the inten^ention of consciousness. The preconscious 
action of the mind, as certain metaphysical psychologists in 
Germany have called it, and the unconscious action of tlie mind, 
which is now established beyond all mtional doubt, are assuredly 
facts of w^hich the most ardent psychologist must admit that 
«!alf-consciousnes8 can give us no account; 

4 Everything which has existed with any completeness in con- 
sciousness is preserv^ed, after its disappearance therefi*om, in the 
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mind or brain, and may reappear in consciousness at some future 
time. Hat which persists or is retained has heen differently 
described as a residuum, or relic, or trace, or vestige, or again as 
potential, or latent, or dormant idea ; and it is on the existence 
of such residua that memory depends. Not only definite ideas, 
however, hut all affections of the nervous system, feelings of 
pleasure and pain, desires, and even its outward reactions, thus 
leave behind them their residua, and lay the foundations of modes 
of thought, feeling, and action. Particular trdents are sometimes 
formed quite, or almost quite, involuntarily ; and complex actions, 
which were first consciously performed hy dint of great applica- 
tion, heeome hy repetition automatic ; ideas, which were at first 
consciously associated, ultimately call one another np without 
any consciousness, as we see in the quick perception or intuition 
of the man of large worldly experieoce ; and feelings, once active, 
leave behind them their unconscious residua, thus affecting the 
general tone of the character, so that, apart from the original or 
inborn nature of the individual, contentment, melancholy, cow- 
ardice, bravery, and even moral feeling, are generated as the 
results of particidar life experiences. Consciousness is not able 
to give any account of the manner in which these various residua 
are perpetuated, and how they exist latent in the mind ; but a 
fever, a poison in tbc blood, or a dream, may at any moment recall 
ideasj feelings, and activities which seemed for ever vanished The 
lunatic soinetinies reverts, in his ravings, to scenes and events of 
whicli, when in his sound senses, he has no memory ; the fi^ver- 
stricken patient may pour out passages in a language which he 
ntfderstands not, but which he has accidentally heard ; a dream 
of being at school again brings back with painfid vividness the 
school feelings ; and before him who is drowning every event 
of his life seems to Qash in one moment of strange nnd vivid 
consciousness. 

It has been before said that mind and consciousness are not 
synoin nious ; it may now bo added, that the existence of mind 
does not necessarily involve the activity of mind. Descartes 
certainly maintained that the mind always thinks ; and othe:*s. 
resting on that assumption, have held that we must always 
dream in sleep, because the mind, being spiritual, cannot cease 
to act ; for non-activity would be non-existence. Such opinions 
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only illustrate how completely metaphysical conceptions may 
overrule the best uuderstanding ; so tar from the mind being 
always active, it is the fact that at oach inoraeiit the greater part 
of the mind is not only unconscious but inactive. Mental power 
exists in statical equilibrium as well as in manifested energy; 
and the utmost tension of a particnlar mental activity may not 
avail to call foiili from their secret repository the dormant ener- 
gies of latent residua, even wdien most urgently needed : no man 
can call to mind at any moment the thousandth part of liis 
knowledge. How utterly helpless is consciousness to give any 
account of the statical condition of mind ! But as statical mind 
is in redity the statical condition of the organic element wliich 
ministers to its manifestations, it is plain that if we ever are to 
know anything of inactive mind it is to the progress of pbysiolog)' 
that we must look for information. 

5. Consciousness reveals nothing of the procoss by which one 
ideA calls another into activity, and has no control whatever over 
the manner of the reproduction ; it is only when the idea is made 
active by virtue, of some association, when the effeU solicits or 
extorts attention, that we are conscious of it ; and there is no 
power in the mind to call up ideas indiflerently* If we would 
recollect something which at the moment escapes ns, the best 
way of succeeding confessedly is to permit the mind to work 
unconsciously ; and %vhil0 the consciousness is othens^ise occu- 
pied, tlio forgotten name or circumstance will oftentimes flash 
into the incmor}^ In composition the writer's consciousness is 
engaged chiefly with his p^n and with the sentences which he is 
forming, while the results of the mind's unconscious working 
flow, as it were, from unknown depths into consciousness^ and 
are by its help embodied in appropriate words. 

Kot only is the actual process of the association of our ideas 
independent of consciousness, but that assimilation or blending 
of similar ideas, or of the like in different ideas, by which general 
ideas are formed, is in no way under the control or cognizance of 
consciousness. When the like in two perceptions is appropriated, 
wldle that in wliich they differ is neglected, it would seem to be 
by an assiuiilative a:rtion of the nerv^e-cell or cells of the brain 
which, particularly modihed by the first impressioUi have an 
ftttractioii or allinity for a like subsequent impression: the cell 
3 
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BO modiiied and so muiistermg takes to itself tliat whicli is suit- 
able and which it can assiniilate, or make of the same kind with 
itself, while it rejects for appropriation by other cells that which 
is unlike and whicli will not blend. Now this organic process 
takes place> like the organic action of other elements of tlie body, 
quite out of the reach of consciousness ; we are not awam how 
our general and abstract ideas are formed ; the due mateiial is 
consciously supplied, and there is an unconscious elaboration of 
the result Mental development thus represents a sort of nutri- 
tion and organization ; or, as Milton aptly says of the opinions 
of good men, that they are truth in the making, so we may truly 
say of the formation of our general and complex ideas, that it is 
mind in the making, Wlien the inrhviciual bmin is a well con- 
stituted one, and has been duly cultivated, the resulte of ita latent 
activity, starting into consciousness suddenly, sometimes appear 
like intuitions ; they are strange and stai-tiing, like the products 
of a dream ofttimes are, to the mind which has actually produced 
them. Hence it was no ejctravagant fancy in Plato that he looked 
upon them as reminiscences of a pre^^ou3 higher existence. Platens 
mind was a mind of the liighest order, and tlie results of its 
unconscious activity, as they flashed into consciousness, might 
well seem intuitions of a better life quite beyond the reach of 
present will 

But the process of unconscious mental elabomtion is suffi- 
ciently illustrated in daily experience. In dreams some can 
compose vigorausly and fluently, or speak most eloquently, who 
can do nothing of the sort when awake ; schoolboj^s know how 
much a niglit*s rest improves their knowledge of a lesson which 
they have been learniug before going to bed ; great writers or 
great artists, as is well known^ have been truly astonished at 
their own creations, and cannot conceive how they contrived to 
produce them ; and to the unconscious action of the mind is 
owing, most probably, that occasional sudden consciousness, which 
almost every one at some time has, of having been before in 
exactly the same circumstances as those which are then happen- 
ing, though the thing was impossible; but the action of the 
mind in tlie aseiraihitiou of events here anticipates consciousness, 
which, when aroused, fimls a fiimiliarity in them. Inventions 
Bcem, even to the discoverers, to be matters of accident and good 
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fortune ; the most voracions plagiarist is commonly the most 
imcouscious ; the best thoughts of an author are always the 
unwilled tliouglits which surprise himself; and the poet iti the 
inspiration of creative activity is, so far as consciousness is 
concerned, being dictated to. If we reilect, we shall sec 
that it must be so ; the products of creative activity, in so far 
as they transcend the hitherto experiencedj are unknown to tlio 
creator himself before they come forth, and cannot therefore 
be the result of a definite act of hia will ; for to an act of will a 
conception of the result is necessary. "The character/' says 
Jean Paul, speaking of the poet's work, " must appear Hying before 
you, and you must hear it^ not merely see it ; it must, as takes 
place in dreams, dictate to you, not you to it ; and bo much so 
that in the quiet hour before you might perhaps be able to fore- 
tell the tchat but not the Jiow. A poet who must reflect whether 
in a given case he shall make a character say yes or no — to the 
devil with him : he is only a stupid corpse/'* 

If an inherited excellence of brain has conferred upon the indi- 
vidual great inborn capacity, it is well ; but if he has not such 
heritage, then no amount of conscious effort will completely make 
up for the defect As in the germ of the higher animal there is 
the |)otentiality of many kinds of tissue, w^hile in the germ of the 
lower animal there is only the potentiality of a few kinds of 
tissue ; so in the good brain of a happily endowed man there is 
tlie potentiality of great assimilation and of great and varied de- 
velopment, while in the man of low mental endowment there ia 
only the potentiality of a scanty assimilation and of small develop- 
ment. But it is ridicidous to suppose tliat the man of genius is 
ever a fountain of self-generating energy ; whosoever expends 
much in productive activity must take much in by appropriation; 
whence comes %vhat of truth there is in the observation that 
genius is a genius for industry. To believe that any one, how 
great soever his natural genius, can pour forth with spontaneous 
ease the i-esults of great productive activity, without correspond- 
ing labour in appropriation, is no less absurd than it would be to 
believe that the acorn can grow into the mighty monarch of the 
forest, without air and light, and without the kindly influence of 
tlie Roil. 
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It lias been previously said that mental action does not neees- 
sarily imply consciousness, and again, that mental existence does 
not necessarily involve mental activity : it may now be aftirmed 
that the most important part of mental action, the essential pro- 
cess on which thinking depends, is imconsciuus mental activity. 
We repeat, then, the question : how can self-consciousness suffice 
to furnish the facts of a trae mental science ? 

(k The brain not only receives impressions unconsciously, 
registers impressions without the co-operation of consciousness, 
elaborates material unconsciously, calls latent residua again iuto 
activity without consciousness^ but it responds also as an organ 
of organic life to the internal stimuli wliich it receives uncon- 
sciously from other organs of the body. As the central organ to 
which the various organic stimuli of a complex whole pass, and 
where ibey are duly co-ordinated, it must needs have most im- 
portant and intimate sympathies wdth the other parts of the 
harmonious system ; and a regular quiet activity of which we 
only become occasionally conscious in its abnormal results does 
prevail, as the consequence and expression of these organic sym- 
pathies. On the whole, this activity is even of more consequence 
in determining the character of our feeling, or the tone of our 
disposition, than that which follows impressions received from 
the external world ; when disturbed in a painful way, it becomes 
the occasion of that feeling of gloom or discomfort which does 
not itself give rise to anything more than an indefinite antici* 
pation of coming afldiction, but which renders ideas that aiise 
obscure, unfaithfully representative, and painful. The rapidity 
and success of conception, and the reaction of one conception 
upon another, are much affected by the state of this active but 
unconscious cerebral life : the poet is compelled to w*ait for the 
moment of inspimtion ; and the thinker, after great but fruitless 
pains, must often tarry until a more favourable disposition of 
mind. In insanity, the influence of tliis activity is most marked ; 
for it then happens that the morbid state of some intenial organ 
becomes the basis of a painful but formless feeling of profound 
depression, which ultimately condenses into some definite delu- 
eion. In dreams, its influence is no less manifest; for he who 
has gone to sleep with a disturbance of some internal organ may 
find the character of his dreams determined by the feeling of 
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the repression of self of wMcli the organic trouble is the cAuse ; 
he is thwarted, he is afilicted, he is at school again, or under 
sentence of death,; in some way or other his personality is 
oppressed. Most plainly of all, however, does the influence of 
the sexual oi^ans upon tlie mind witness to this operation ; and 
it was no wild flight of ' that noted liar fancy' in Schlegel, but a 
truly grounded creation of the imagination, that he represented 
a pregnant woman a3 being visited every night by a beautiful 
child, which gently raised her eyelids and looked silently at her, 
lint which disappeared for ever after deliveiy.* Whatever then 
may be tliought of the theory of Bichat, who located the passions 
in the organs of organic life, it must be admitted that lie therein 
evinced a just recognition of the importance of that unconscious 
cerebral activity which is the expression of the organic sym- 
pathies of the brain. 

In dealing with unconscious mental activity, and with mind 
in a statical condition, it has been a necessit)^ to speak of brain 
and cerebml action where I would willingly, to avoid oGTence 
that might be taken thereat, have spoken, had it been possible, 
of mind and mental action ; but it was impossible, if one was to 
be truthful and intelligible, to do otherwise. When the impor- 
tant inflnencG on mental life of the hmin as an organ of organic 
life comes to be considered, there are no words available for 
expressing the phenomena in the language of tlie received 
psychology, which, though it admits the brain to be the organ of 
the mind, takes no notice whatever of it as an or^n. Let us 
briefly add, then, what the relations of the brain as a bodily 
organ are. 

1* The brain has, as previously set foiih, a life of relation ; 
which may be properly distingiushed into — (a) a relation with 
external nature through the inlets of the senses ; and (h) a rela- 
tion with the other organs of the body, through the nervous 
system distributed throughout the body These have already 
been sufliciently dwelt upon here ; they will receive fuller atten- 
tion afterwards. 



• "In ScMcgt^l's vid zu wenig erkaimtem FJorentin siebt eino Schwaiiffer© 
immer cin sclibncfl Wiindprkind, daa mit ilir nacliU dio Augcn aolkcbl&frti 'ihi 
itimtm eutgpgen liiuft u. b. w. uud wclclies untor der Eiitbindutig nuf iiiimer 
WTschwindet"— Jean Paul's jEsihUik* 
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2. But the brain has also a life of nutrition, or, if we luiglit so 
call it, a vegetative life. In this its true organic life there is a 
nutritive assimilatioii of suitable material from the blood by the 
nerve-cell, aud a restoration thereby of the statical equilibrium 
after eacli display of energy. Tlie extent of the nutritive repair 
and the mould which it takes must plainly be determined by 
the extent and form of the waste which has been the condition 
of the display of fuuction : the material change or waste in the 
ner\^ou3 cell, which the activity of an idea implies, is replaced 
from the blood according to the mould or pattern of the par- 
ticular idea ; statical idea thus following thraugh the agency of 
nutritive attraction upon the waste tlirough functional repulsion of 
active idea. This organic process of repair is not usually attended 
with consciousness, and yet it may obtrude itself into conscious- 
ness : as the function of any organ, which proceeds when all is 
well without exciting any sensation, does, under conditions of 
disoixier, give rise to unusual sensation or to actual pain ; so the 
organic life of the braiu, which usually passes peaceably without 
exciting consciousness, may under certain conditions tlu-ust 
itself forward into consciousness and produce anomalous effects. 
"WTien this happens, the abnormal effect is not manifest in sen- 
sation, for the hemispheres of the brain, as physiologists well 
know, are not sensitive in that sense ; but it is displayed in the 
involuntary appearance of emotional ideas in consciousness, and 
in consequent confusion of thought ; tlie statical idea becomes 
energ}', not through the usual train of association, but by reason 
of the abnormal stimulus from the inner life. Thus it is that 
the presence of alcohol^ or some other sucli foreign agent, in the 
blood win excite into activity ideas which lie out of the usual 
path of association, which the utmost tension of consciousness 
would fail to arouse, and which the will cannot repress nor 
control Wliosoever will be at the pains of attending to his 
own daily experience wDl find that ideas frequently arise into 
consciousness without any apparent relation to those previously 
active, without, in fact, any possibdit}^ of explaining, quoad 
consciousness, why and whence they come (^'). 

To what has been before said of unconscious mental action 
this more may now be added— that the deep basis of all mental 
action hes in the organic life of the brain, the characteristic of 
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whicli in health la, that it proceeds without consciousness. He 
whose brain makes him conscious that he has a brain is not well, 
hut ill ; and thought that is conscious of itself is not natural and 
healthy thought How littlo competent, then, is consciousness 
to supply the facts of an inductive science of mind ! Pneumti- 
tology waa at one time subdivided into theology, demnnoloj^, and 
psychology ; ail three resting on the evidence of the inner wit- 
ness Demonology has taken it^ place in the history of human 
error and superstition ; theology is confessedly now best sup- 
ported by thoso who ascend from nature's law np to nature's 
God ; and psychology, generally forsaken, stays its fall by apprt> 
priating the discoveries of physiology, preserving only in its 
nomenclature the shadow of its ancient authority and state. On 
what foundation can a science of mind surely rest save on the 
faithfal observation of all avaOable instances, whether psychical 
or pbysiological ? 

Such an:'e the charges agfdnat self-consciousness whereon is 
founded the conclusion as to its incompetency : they show that 
he who thinks to illuminate the whole range of mental action by 
the light of liis own consciousness is not unlike one who should go 
about to illuminate the universe with a rushlight. A reflection 
on the true nature of consciousness will surely tend to confirai 
that opiniom Whoever faithfully and ilnnly endeavours tc 
obtain a definite idea of what is meant by consciousness, will 
find it nowise so easy a matter as the frequent and ready use of 
the word might imply. Metaphysicians, faithful to the vague- 
ness of their ideas, and definite only in individual assumption, 
are by no means agt^eed in the meaning which they attach to it ; 
and it sometimes happens that the same metaphysician uses the 
word in two or tlireo difierent senses in different parts of his 
book : it is at one time synonymous with mind, at another 
time with knowledge, and at another time it is used to express 
a condition of mental activity. Timt there should be such little 
certaiuty about that upon which their philosophy fundamentally 
rests must be allowed to be a misfortune to the metaphysiciaos. 

VTimi consciousness is will appear better if its relations be 
closely examined without prejudice. It will then appear that it 
is not separable from knowledge ; that it exists only as a part of 
the concrete mental act ; that it has no more power of withdraw- 
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ing from the particular phenomenon and of taking full and fair 
observation of it^ than a boy has of jnmping over his own shadow. 
Consciousness is not a facully or substance, but a quality or 
attribute of the concrete mental act ; and it may exist in difter- 
ent degrees of intensity or it may be absent altogether. In so 
far as there is consciousness, there is certainly mental activity ; 
but it is not true that in so far as there is mental activity them 
is consciousness ; it is only with a certain intensity of representa- 
tion or conception that consciousness appears. What else, then, 
is the so-called interrogation of consciousness but a self-revela- 
tion of the particidar mental act, whose character it must needs 
share ? Consciousness can never be a valid and unprejudiced 
witness ; for although it testifies to the existence of a particidar 
subjective modification, yet when that modification has anything 
of a morbid character, consciousness is affected by the taint and 
is morbid also. Accordingly, the lunatic appeals to the evidence 
of his own consciousness for the truth of his hallucination or 
delusion, and insists that he has as sure evidence of its reaUty as 
he has of the argument of any one who may try to convince him 
of his error; and he is right: to one who has vertigo the 
world turns round. A man may easily be conscious of freewill 
when, isolating the particular mental act, he cuts himself off from 
the considemtion of the causes which have preceded it, and on 
which it depends, *' There is no force," says Leibnitz, " in the 
reason alleged by Descartes to prove the independence of our 
free actions by a pretended lively internal sentiment. It is as if 
the needle should take pleasure in turning to the north ; for it 
woidd suppose that it turned independently of any other cause, 
not perceiving the insensible niotions of the magnetic matter."* 
Is it not supremely ridiculous that while we cannot trust con- 
sciousness in so simple a matter as whether we are hot or cold, 
we should be content to rely entirely on its evidence in the com- 
plex phenomena of our highest mental activity ? The truth is, 
that what hiis very often happened before^ has happencil heix; : 
the quahty or attribute has been absti-acted from the concrete, 
and the abstraction then converted into an entity ; the attribute, 
consciousness, has miraculously got rid of its substance^ and with 
a wonderful assurance assumed the office of passing judgment 
• EssAk de Tlidodicfie, Pt. L 
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upon its nature. Descartes was in this case the clever architect; 
and his success has fully justified liia art : wliile the raetaphy- 
sical stage of human development lasts, his work will douhtless 
endure. 

That the subjective method, the method of interrogating self- 
consciousness, la not adequate to the construction of a true 
mental science, has now seemingly been sufficiently established. 
This is not to say that it is worthless \ lor when not strained 
beyond its capabilities, its residts may, in the hands of competent 
men, be very useful. D' Alembert compares Locke to Newton, and 
makes it a special praise U^ him that he was content to descend 
witliin, and that, after having contemplated himself for a long 
while, he presented in his * Essay ' the mirror in which he had 
seen himself; "in a word, he reduced psychology to that which 
it should be, the experimental physics of the miudZ* But it was 
not because of this method, but in spite of it, that Locke was 
gi'catly successful ; it was because he possessed a powerful and 
well-balanced mind, the direct utterances of which he sincerely 
expressed, that the results which he obtained, in whatever 
nomeDclature they may be clothed, are and ever will lie valual*le; 
they are the sell -revelations of an excellently constituted and 
well-trained mind. The insufficiency of the method used is 
proved by the fact that othei-s adopting it, but wanting his sound 
sense, directly contmdicted him at the time, and do so still. 
Purthcrmore, Locke did not coutluc himself to the interrogation 
of his own consciousness ; for he introduced the practice — for 
which Cousin was so angiy with Inm— of refening to savages 
and children. And we may take leave t<) suggest that the most 
valuable part of Locke's psychology, that which has been a 
lasting addition to knowledge, really was the result of the em- 
ployment of the inductive or rather objective method,* Nay 
more : if any one will be at the pains to examine into the history 
of the developiment of psychology up to its present stage, he may 
be surprised to find how much the important acquisitions of new 
truth and the corrections of old errors have been due, not to the 
interrogation of self-consciousness, but to external observation, 
though it was not recognised as a systematic method. The past 
history of psychology — its instinctive progress, so to spcalc — no 
• Psycholug)* ciii]»ot, m fact, bo truly inductive unless it is studied objectively* 
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kss than the consideration of its present state, proves the 
necessity of admitting the objective method. 

That which a just reflection incontestably teaches, the present 
state of j)hysiology i}ractically illustrates. Though very im- 
perfect as a science, physiology is still sufficiently advanced to 
prove that no psychology can endure except it be based upon its 
investigationa. Let it not, moreover, be forgotteu, as it is so apt 
to be, that the divisions in our knowledge are artificial ; that 
they should be accepted, and used rather, as Bacon says, '* for 
lines to mark or distioguish, than sections to divide and separate; 
in order that solution of continuity in sciences may always be 
avoided/'* Not the smallest atom that floats in the sunbeam, 
nor the minutest molecule that vibrates within the microcosm of 
an organic cell, but is bound as a part of tlie mysterious whole in 
an inextricable harmony with the laws by which planets move in 
their appointed orbits, or with the laws which govern the niar- 
velloug creations of godlike genius. Above all things it is now 
necessary that the absolute and unholy barrier set up between 
psychical and physical nature be broken down, and that a just con- 
ception of mind be formed, founded on a faithful recognition of all 
those phenomena of nature which lead by imperceptible gradations 
up to this its highest evolution^ Happily the beneficial change is 
being gi-adually effected, and ignorant prejudice or offended self- 
love in vain opposes a progress in knowledge which reflects the 
course of progress in nature : the stars in their courses fight for 
such truth, and its angry adversary might as well liopc to blow 
out with his pernicious breath the all-inspiring light of the sun 
as to extinguish its ever waxing splendoiu". 

No one pretends that physiology can for many years to come 
furnish the complete data of a positive mental science : all that 
it can at present do is to overthrow the data of a false psycholog}'. 
It is easy, no doubt, fur any one to point to the completeness of 
our ignorance, and to maintain that physiology never will securely 
fix the foundations of a mental science, just as it was easy to say, 
before the invention of the telescope, that the ways of the planets 
could never be tmced and calculated. The confident dogmatist 
in this matter might well learn caution from the following 
example of the rash error of a greater man than himself : — *^ It is 
* De Aii^nontia Scicutmrani, B. ir. 
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the absurdity of these opinions," said Bacon, " thai has driven 
men to the diurnal motion of the earth; wJiich, lam convin^ccd, 
is most false"* \\niat should fairly and honestly be Arciglied is, 
that mind is the last, the highest, the consnmmate e%ijhition of 
nature's development, and that, therefore, it must be the last, the 
most complex, and most diflicult object of human stnily. There 
are really no grounds for expecting a positive science of mind at 
present ; for to its establishment the completion of the other 
sciences is necessary ; and, as is well known, it is only lately 
that the metaphysical spirit has been got rid of in astronomy, 
pliysics, and chemistiy, and that these sciences, after more than 
two thousand years of idle and shiftiDg fancieSj have attained to 
certain principles. Still more recently has physiology emerged 
from the fog, and that for obvious reasons : in the first place it 
is absolutely dependent upon the physical and chemical sciences, 
and nmst, therefore, wait for the progress of them ; and in the 
second place, its close relations to jisychology have tended to 
keep it the victim of the metaphysical spirit That, therefore, 
which should be in this matter is that which is ; and instead of 
being a cause of despair, is a ground of hope. 

But let it not ho forgotten that the physiological method is 
only one (I.) division of the objective method; there arc other 
divisions not less valuable : — 

IL The study of the plafi of dn-dopmcnt of mind, as exhibited 
in the aniuial, the barbarian, and the infant, furnishes results of 
the greatest value, and is as essential to a true mental science as 
the study of its development confessedly is to a full knowledge 
of the bodily organism. By that means we get at the deep and 
true relations of phenomena, and are enabled to correct the 
erroneous inferences of a superficial ohsen^ation j by examination 
of the barbarian, for example, we eliminate the hypocrisy which 
is the result of the sociid condition, and which is apt to mislead 
us in the civilized individual. 

111. The study of the dcgcncraticni oi mind, as exhibited in the 
different forms of idiocy and insanity, is indispensable as it is 
invaluable. So we avail ourselves of the experiments provided 
]y naturo, and bring our generalizations to a most searching test. 
Hitherto the phenomena of insanity have been most grievously 
* De Augmcntis ficientiaram, B. iii. 
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misinterpreted by the vulgar, because interpreted by the false 
conclusions of a subjective psychology. Had not the revelations 
of consciousness m dreams and in delirium been completely 
ignored by the professed inductive psychologists, truer genemli- 
zations must perforce ere this have been formed, and fewer 
irresponsible luoatics would have been executed as respon- 
sible criminals. Why those who put so much faith in the 
subjective method do reject such a large and important collection 
of instances as dreams and madmen furnish, they have never 
thought proper to explain. 

IV. The study of the progress or regress of the human mind> 
as exhibited in history, most difficult as the task is, cannot he 
neglected by one who wishes to be thoroughly equipped for the 
arduous work of constructing a positive mental science. The 
unhappy tendencies which lead to individual error and degene- 
ration are those which on a national scale conduct peoples to 
destruction ; and the nism of an epoch is summed up in the 
biography of its great man. Freed from tlie many disturbing 
conditions which interfere so much with liis obser\^ation of the 
individual, the philosopher may perhaps iu history discover the 
laws of human progress in their genei^ty and simpUcityj as 
Newton discovered in the motions of the lieavenly bodies the 
law which he would in vain have looked for had he watched the 
fall of every apple in Europe. 

May we not then truly say that he only is the true psycho- 
logLst who, occupied with the obsen^ation of the whole of human 
nature, avails himself not only of every means which science 
affords for the investigation of the bodily conditions which 
assuredly underhe every display of function, conscious or uncon- 
scious, but also of every help which is furnished by the mental 
manifestations of animal and of man, whether undeveloped, 
degenerate, or cidtivated ? Here, as everywhere else in nature, 
the student must deliberately apply himself to a close com- 
munion with the external, must intend his mind to the realities 
which surround him, and tlnis by patient internal adjustment to 
outward relations gradually evolve into conscious development 
those inner tmths which are the unavoidable expressions of the 
harmony between himself and nature. Of old it was the fashion 
to try to explain nature from a very incomplete knowledge of 
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maa; but it is tlie certain tendency of advancing science to 
explain man on the basis of a perfecting knowledge of natnre. 

Having fjiiiiy admitted a methods it behoves us to take heed 
tliat we are not too exclusive in its application. To this there is 
a strong, inclination : even in the investigation of physical nature 
men now frequently WTitc of induction as Bacon himself never 
^vTote of it. It might seem from the usual fashion of speech 
that the function of the miod was merely that of a polished and 
passive mirror, in which natural phenomena should he allowed 
simply to reflect themselves ; whereas every state of conscious- 
ness is a developmental result of the relation between miud and 
the impression, of the subject and object. What Bacon strove 
so eaniestly to abolish was that method of systematicaOy looking 
into the mind and, by torture of self-consciousness, drawing 
thence empty ideas, as the spider forms a web out of its own 
substance, that iU-starred divorce between mind and natura 
which had been cultivated by the Schoolmen as a method. 
What he wished, on the other hand, to establish was a happy 
maniage between mind and matter, between subject and object, 
to prevent the " mind being withdrawn from things longer than 
was necessaiy to bring into a harmonious conjunction the ideas 
and the impressions made upon the senses." * For, as he says, 

• " Nos rero ijitellectnm longins h rel^as non abatrabimtis qnam ut rcniin 
imagines ct radii (ut in senmi fit) coire possint/* (* Proleg. Instaurat. Mogn.') This 
pni^sogc!, aa uanally rendered, ia not intijlliglble ; the translation in tho text, if not 
Uterally exact, evidently, as the context proves, expresses Bacon's true nieaning. 
He lifld objected to nn lief ore him tbat Konio Lad wronf^ly regarded the senae asi 
the measure of things, while otbers, equally wrongly, " After having only a little 
while turned their eyes upon things, and instxinces, and experience^ then straight^ 
wiiy, aa if invention were nothing more than a certain process of excogitation, 
have fallen, as it were, to invoke their own spirita to utter oraclca to them. But 
we,'* he goes ort, " modestly and ix?rsevcnngly keeping onrs^clves conversant among 
ibinga, never withdraw our uoderst^mding," Ac Mr. Spcdding, in his admirable 
edition of Bacon's works, tmnalatcs the passage tlms : — " I, on tbe contrary, with- 
draw my intt'lkct from them no furtlier than may suffice to let the images and 
rajs of mttural objects meet in a point, as they do in the sense of vision." 
According to this inteq)ret{ilion,— if there really is any meaning in it — the imagt's 
and rays of objects eipresa the samo thing, llr. Wood's traiislation, in Mr. 
Montagu's edition, is :— ** Wo abstract our underetanding no furtlier from them 
than is noce^isary to prevent the confusion of the imager of tilings with their 
radiation, a confuaion similar to ibat we experience by our senses." This is worse 
atiH ; ut possint cmre means, certainly, that they may eomo together, not that 
they may not ndugle or may bo prevented from mingling. After all» the OSth 
mphonam fumiithes the clearest and surest commentary on the passage — " ThiMe 
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tlie testimony and information of tlie senses liave reference always 
to man, not to the universe ; and it is a great error, therefore, to 
assert that the sense is the measure of things. But by his 
method of effecting, as completely as possible, a reconciliatloa 
between the subjective and objective, he hoped to have " estab- 
lished for ever a true and lawful marriage between the empirical 
and the rational faculty, tho unkind and ill-stan'ed divorce and 
separation of which has thrown intc» confusion all the affairs of 
the human family." The mind that is in harmony with tho 
laws of nature, in an intimate sympathy with the course <»f 
events, is strong with the strength of nature, and is developed 
by its force. 

A contemplation of the earliest stages of human development, 
as exhibited l)y the savages, certaiidy constrains the admission 
that the conscious or designed coHDperation of the mind in the 
adaptiition of man to external nature was not great. The fact 
is, however, in exact conformity with what has already been 
asserted with regard to the nature and domain of consciousness ; 
assureLlly it is not consciousness, the natural result of a due 
development, which gives the impulse to development; Uiis 
coming from a soiirce that is past finding out — ^from the primeval 
central Power which hurled the planets on their courses, and 
holds the lasting orbs of heaven in then* just poise and move- 
ment. In virtue of the fundamental impulse of its being 



who hftTe treated tlie Bcieuces were eitber ompirics or rationalists. Tho empiricSy 
like ants, only lay up stores and usst thorn ; tho raHonalista, like spideni, spin , 
woba out of thomsolvc5 ; but the boe tak<?3 a middle course, guthcring her ' 
matter from tlio flowers of tho field and garden, and digesting and preparing it 
by her native powers. In lika nmnuor, that is tho true offlco and work of phi- 
loaophy whkh, not trusting too ninch to tho faculties of tho mind, docs not Uy 
up iho mtilUT, nlfurdcd by natural history and mechanical experieuci?, entire of 
unfasbioucd in tho memory, but treiisTires it after being first ehiboratod mid. 
digested in tho undorstandiug. And, therefore, we have a good ground of hope, 
from tlic close and strict union of the experimental and nitional faculty, whioh i 
have not hithuito heeu uuit<:d/* In tho very place where the obscure pamags 
occui-s, he says, after speaking of the intiuspicious divorce usually made between 
mind and nature— "The explanation of which things, and of the. true rel&tioa 
between the nature of things and the nature of tho mind, is aa the atrewing md i 
decoration of the bridal ehamber of the lilind and Universe, tho Divine Goodueai 
aastating ; out of which marriage lotus hope (and tbij; be the prayer of the bridal 
B^ng) there may spring helps to man, and a line and race of ijiventions that 
may in some degree subdue and overcome tho necessities ajid miseries of 
humanity.** 
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mankind struggles, at first blindly, towards a knowledge of and 
adaptation to external nature, until tliat wliicli has been insen- 
sibly acquired tlirough generationa becomes an inborn addition 
to the power of the niind, and that w^hich was unconsciously 
done becomes conscious method. 

It were well, then, that this idea took deep and firm root 
in our thoughts : that the devdopraent of mind, both in the 
individual and through generations, is a gradual process uf orga- 
nization — a process in which nature is undergoing her latest 
and laost consummate development. In reality we do not fail 
vutually to recognise this in the case of language, whose organic 
growth, as we scientifically trace it, is the result of the unseen 
organization of thought that lies beneath, and alone gives it 
meaning. His own consciousness, faithfolly interpreted, might 
suffice to reveal to each one the gradual maturing, or becoming, 
through which a process of thought continnally goes in his 
mind* So has it been with mankind : at first there w-as an 
instinctive or pure oi-ganic development, the human race strug- 
glijig on, as the child does, without being conscious of its ego ; 
then, as it got to a certain stage of development, it becomes, as 
the youth does, exceedingly self-conscious, and an extravagant 
and imhtaltliy metaphysical subjectivity was the expression of 
an undue self-feeling; and finally, as the happily developing 
individual passes fi-om an undue subjectivity to a calm objective 
method of viewing thiogs, so Bacon may be said to maik the 
epocli of a corresponding happy change in the development of 
mankind. Let us entirely get rid, however, of the notion that 
tlie objective study of nature means merely the sensory per- 
ception of it ; w^e see, not with the eye, but through it ; and to 
any one who is above the level of the animal the sun is not a 
bright disc of fire about the size of a cheese, but an immense orb 
moving through space with its attendant planetar}^ system at 
the rate of some 400,000 miles a day,* Xow, such is tlie 
wondrous harmony^ connexion, and continuity pervading that 
mysterious whole which Tve call nature, that it is impossible to 



• " We are doladod anii lod l»y the fallacies of tin* s^nso?, for lUBtiince, to 
bolicve that it is the eyo that si^ca, and tho ear that licara ; iiUhoiigh the eye and 
the car are only the organs or instrument.^ tUi-on^h which the mnX p<?rccivet tlio 
ttmlcsof the ultimate world." — Swcdenborg, Animal Kingdmn^ ii. 330* 
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get a just and clear idea of one pure circle of ber works without 
that idea becoming most useful iu flashing a light into obscure 
and unknown regionsi and in thus aiding the conscious estab- 
lishment of a further harmony of adaptation between man and 
nature * The brilliant insight or intuition of the man of genius, 
who so often anticipates the slow result of systematic investi- 
gation, witnesses with singular force to that truth. Fai- wiser 
than many of his commentators have been, Bacon accordingly 
failed not clearly to appreciate the exceeding value of idea in the 
interpretation of nature. 

But if the due co-operation of the mind is necessary, if tlie 
harmony of subjective and objective was Bacon's real method, in 
the prosecution of physical science, how much more useful must 
the just union of the empirical and rational i^culty be in the 
study of mental science ; the task then being to apply the ideas 
of the mind to the interpretation of the mind's processes of 
activity. It must assuredly be allowed that the light of one's 
own train of thought is often most serviceable iu interpreting the 
mind of another ; so nuich so, indeed, that one may know what 
is passing thert-in with not less certainty, sometimes even with 
greater certainty, than when it is actually uttered. In order to 
be successful in this sort of intuition, however, not only good 
natural insight, but a lai*ge experience of bfe and men, is most 
necessary, else the most grievous mistakes may bo made ; here, 
as elsewhere, power is acquired by intending the mind to ex- 
ternal reaHlies, by submitting the understanding to things. 
Plainly, too, this objective application of our ideas is a very 
different matter from the deliberate dii'ection of consciousness to 
its own states, that introspective analysis of the processes of 
thought whereby, as before said, the natural train of ideas being 
interrupted and the tension of a particular activity maintained, 
an artiticial state of mind is produced, and a tortin\*d self- 
consciousness, like an indi%idual put to the torture, makes 
confessions that are utterly unreliable. The genuine utterances 
of his inner lilb, or the sincere and direct i-evelations of the man 
of great natural ability and good training, are the highest truths 
— ^what Plato has written is of eternal interest; but the con- 

* Deim wo Natur im remen Ereiae wdtot ci^eifija alle Weltcn sicli*— Goctlie, 
PamtL 
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tradictoiy aaatoniical revelations of internal analysia by the 
professed psychologists are the vainest word jugglings with 
which a tenacinus persnverunce has vexed a loDg-suftering 
world. They should justly be opfjosed, as hy Bacon ; or shunned, 
as by Shakespeare ; or abhorred, as by Goethe : — " Ich liabe nie 
an Denken gedacht/' As in the child tliero is no consciousness 
of the ego, so in the highest developiuent of humanity, as repre- 
sented by the^se onr greatest, there seeras to have been reached a 
similar unconsciousness of the ego ; and the individual, in inti- 
mate and congenial sympathy with natnre, carries forward its 
orgarnc evohition with a childlike unconsciousness and a child- 
like success. 

Before concluding this chapter it may be well distinctly to 
affirm a truth which is an unwelcome one, because it flatters not 
the self-love of mankind ; and it is this, that there is all the 
difference in the world between the gifted man of genius, who 
can often anticipate the slow results of systematic investigation, 
and who strikes out new paths, and the common herd of mortals, 
who must plod on with patient humility in the old tracks, "with 
manifold motions making little speed:" it is the difference 
between the butterfly wliich flies and feeds on honey and the 
catei"]>illar which crawls and gorges on leaves. Men, ever eager 
to **pare the mountain to the plain," will not willingly confess 
this; nevertheless it is most true. Eules and systems are 
neccssarj^" for the ordinarily endowed mortals, whose business it 
is to gather together and arrange the materiids ; the genius, who 
is the architect, has, like nature, an imconscious system of his 
own* It is the fate of its natnre, and no demerit, that the cater- 
pUlar must crawl : it is the fate of it.s nature, and no merit, that 
the butterfly must fly. The question, so much disputed, of the 
relative extent of applicability of the so-called inductive and 
deductive metliods, often resolves itself into a question as to 
what manner of man it is who is to use them — whether one who 
has senses only, who has eyes and sees not, or one who has senses 
and a soul ; whether one who can only collect so-called facts of 
observation, or one who can bind together the thousand scattercil 
facts by the organizing idea, and thus guarantee them to be facts. 
What an offence to the chartered imbecility of industrious 
mediocrity that Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe, Humboldt, Bacon too, 
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and, in truth, every man wlio liad auytliing of inspiration in 
him, were not mere sense-machines for registering observations, 
but rather instniments on which the melody of nature, like 
sphere music, was made for the benefit and delectation of such 
as have ears to hear I That some so virulently declaim against 
theory is as though the eunuch should declaim against lechery : 
it is the chastity of impotence. 

So rarely, however, does nature produce one of these men 
giftetl with that higli and subtle quality called genius — beiog 
scarce, indeed, equal to the production of one in a century- — and 
30 self-sufficing are they when they do appear, that we, gratefiill}^ 
accepting them as visits of angels, or much as Plato accepted 
his super-celestial ideas, need not vainly concern ourselves about 
their mann'er of working. It is not by such anxious troul^ling 
that one will come ; it is not by introspective prj^ing into and 
torture" of its own self-consciousness that mankind evolves the 
genius ; the mature result of its unconscious development flows 
at due time into consciousness with a gi-ateful surprise, and from 
time to time the slumbering centuries are thus awakened. It is 
by the patient and diligent work at systematic adaptation to the 
external by the rank and file of raanldnd ; it is by the conscien- 
tious labour of each one, after the inductive method, in that little 
sphere of nature, Mhether psychical or physical, wliich in the 
necessary division of labour has fallen to his lot — that a con- 
dition of evolution is reached at which the genius starts forth. 
Tiresome, then, as the minute man of observation may eometimes 
seem as he exults over his scattered facts as if they were final, 
and magnifies his molecules into mountains as if they were 
et^^rnal. it is well that he should thus enthusiastically esteem his 
work ; and no one but will give a patient attention as he reflects 
liow indispensable the humblest unit is in the social organism, 
and how excellent a spur vanity is to industiy. Not unamusing, 
though somewhat saddening, is it, however, to witness the painful 
surprise of the man of observation, his jealous indignation and 
clamorous outcry, when the result at which he and liis fellow- 
JaliKJurei^ have been so patiently, though blindly, working — 
when the genius-product of the century wliich he has helped to 
create, starts into life— when the metamorphosis is completed : 
amusing, because the patient worker is supremely astonished at 
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a result which, though preparing, he nowise foresaw ; saddening, 
because individually he is annihilated, and all the toil in %vhich 
he spent his strength is swallowed up in the product which, 
gathering up the different lines of investigation and thought, and 
giving to them a unity of development, now by epigenesis ensues. 
We perceive, then, how it is that a great genius cannot come save 
at long intervals, as the tree cannot hlossom hut at its due season. 

But why shoidd any one, great or little, fret and fuDie because 
he is likely soon to be forgotten 1 The genius liimself, as indi- 
vidual, is after all of but little account ; it is only as the birth of 
the travailing centuries that he exists, only so far as he is a true 
birth of them and adequately representative, that he is of value : 
the more iDdi\adual he is the more transitory wiE be his fiime. 
When he is immortal he has become a mere name marking an 
epoch, and no longer an individual. Whosoever, iu a foolish 
conceit of originalit}^, strains after novelty and neglects the 
scattered and perhaps obscure labours of others who have pre- 
ceded him, or who are contemporaneous with him ; whosoever, 
over-careful of his individual fame, cannot carry forward his 
own evolution with a serene indifference to neglect or censure, 
but makes puerile demands on the approbation of the world — 
may rest content that he is not a complete bkth of the age, but 
more or less an abortive monstrosity : the more extreme he is as 
a monstrosity the more original must he needs be. 

Viewing mental development, w^hether in the individual or in 
tlie race, as a process of organization, as the consummate display 
of nature^s organic evolution, and recognising, as we must do, 
the most favourable conditions of such evolution to be the most 
intimate harmony between man and nature, wo may rightly 
conclude, as far as concerns the rule of a conscious method of 
inquuy, with the ancient and w^ell-grounded maxim — ** Learn to 
know thyself in nature, that bo thou mayest know nature in 
thyself" (') 

NOTES. 

* {fh 4)i — ** Insomuch that many times not only what was asserted 
once is asserted still, hut what was a (|uestioii once is a question still, 
and iuMtead of being resolved by discussion, is only fixed and fed." — 
Bacon, Frolfg* InsL Ma^n, 
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- (p, 10). — The received psychology M, Comie calls on ** illusory 
psychology, which ie the Inst phase of theology," and says that it 
" pretends to accomplish the discovery of the laws of the human mind 
by contemplating it in itself; that is, by separating it from causes and 
eflects,*' — Miss Maitineau's Tramlation, p. 11. Again, he says, '* In 
order to observe, your intellect must pause from activity ; yet it is thia 
very activity tliat you want to observe. If you cannot effect the 
pause, you cannot observe ; if you do effect it, there is nothing to 
observe. The results of such a method are in proportion to itt 
absurdity.'^ — Ibid, p. 11, 

* (j?, 12).— "But the truth' is, that they aro not the highest in- 
stances which give the best or securest information, as is expressed, 
not inelegantly, in the common story of tho philosopher, who^ while 
he ^xed upon the starSt fell into the water ; for if ho luid looked 
down he might have seen the stars in the water, but^ looking aloft, he 
could not see the water in the stars.*' — Pe Augment, Sdent B* ii. 

* {p. \i\ — Indtiidit^JiI Psychology Bacon set down as wanting; ho 
enforces its study, '^ so that we may have a scientific and accurate dis- 
section of mind and characters, and the secret dispositions of parti- 
cular men may be revealed, and that from the knowledge thereof, 
better rules may bo firamed for the treatment of the mind/'— i*c 
A ugment. ScienL B. vii* 

* (p. 22).— '*It is to be regretted that he (Dugald Stewai-t) had not 
studied (he even treats it as inconceivable) the Leibnitzian doctrine of 
what has not been well deriommniedci^icurt perceptions or id^as — that is, 
acts and affections of mind, which, manifesting their existence in their 
effects, are themselves out of consciousness or apperceptimi. The fact 
of such latent motMcatione is now established beyond all rational 
doubt } and on the Bupposition of their reality, we are able to solve 
various psychological phenomena otherwise inexplicable. Among 
these are many of those attributed to habit" — Sir W. II ami! ton, in 
his edition of Reid, p» 551. 

** Ich sehe nicht,'' says Leibnitz, " dasa die Cartesianer jemals 
beweisen haben oder beweisen konnen, daes jede Yorstellung von 
Bewusstsein begleitet ist." And again : — ** Darin namlich haben die 
Cartesianer sehr gefehlt, daas sie die Tors tell iingen, deren man sich 
nicht bowusst ist, fiir nichts rechnotem Das war auch der Grund, 
warum sie glaubten, daas nur die Geisto Monadcn warcn, und dass 
es keine Seelen dor Thiere oder andere Entoleeliien gobe/' — Leibnita 
als Denker. Auswahl seiner kleinem Aufsatze. G, Schelling. P. 
108 and p. 115, 

Jichte, in his JSestimmung da Mensclien — " In jedem Momente ihrer 
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Dauer ist die Xatur ein zuaammcaliangendea Ganze; in jetlem Momentc 
muss jeder emzelnQ Theil deraelb© so sein wie er ist, weil alle iibrigen 
siDd wie Bie sind ; imd du ko an test keiii Sandkornclien von seiner 
Stcllo verrlickon, olme daduxcli Tiolleicbt alle TlieO© des line rmesslic hen 
Oanzen hiodurck etwaa zu veranderiL Aber jedcr Moment diesc?r 
Dauer ist beBtimiat durck alle abgclaufcnen Momente, und wird 
bestimineii alle kiinftigen Momentc, und du kannst in dem gegen- 
wartigeH keines Sandktirne Lage anders denken ala eie iat, olme dasa 
du geniithigt wlirdeafe die ganze Yergangenlieit ins Unbestimmte 
liLuaiif, imd die ganzo Zukunft ina Unbestimmte herab dir anders zu 
de liken." — Sdmmtliche Werke^ il. 178. 

It is only right to a^ld, that the fullest exposition of unconscious 
mental action is to be found in Beneke's works. A aummaiy of his 
viewB is contained in hia Lehrhudt, der Fsychohgie ah NfUurwissmchaft, 

'^ (p. 35), — Since thb cliapter was written, and, indeed, separately 
published, Mr, J. S. Mill has made a powerful defence of the eo-callod 
Psychological Method. In his criticism of Com to in the M'^egtviiiutar' 
Hetnew for April 1865, and in his "Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's 
Philosophy," he lias said all that can be said in favour of the Psycho- 
logical Method, and has done what could be done to disparage the 
Physiological Method, Thia ho had already done many years ago in 
the second volume of his " System of Logic," and he is now only 
consistent in returning to the charge. Kevertheless, the admirers oi 
^In Mill cannot but experience regime t to see liim serving with so much 
zeal on ivhat seems so desperately forlorn a hope. Physiology seems 
never to have been a favourite study with ilr. Mill, for it is hardly 
possible to conceive any one really acquainted with the present state of 
this science, disparaging it as he has done, and exalting so highly the 
psychological method of investigating mental phenomena. Tlie wonder 
is, however, that he who has done so much to expound the system of 
Comte, and to strengthen and complete it, should on this question toko 
leave of it entirely, and follow and laud a method of research which 
is so directly opposed to the method of positive science. However, 
though on© may suspect Mr. Mill to bo entirely mistaken in hia 
estimate of the physiological method, one cannot fail to profit by the 
study of his arguments on liehalf of the psychological method, and hy 
his lucid exposition of its merits. For the reasons why he has not 
been convincing, and why thu? chapter has been left unmodified, I 
may refer to the argnmonta set forth in a review of his *' Ikamination 
of Sir \V. Hamilton's Philosophy " in the Journal of Mmtal Science 
for January 1866. 
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'* Thai whkh perceives ia a purt of nature as trnly lis tlie otiJBcta of perc^fption 
wHcli act on it, and, as a part of nature, ia itself an object of inTestigsition pui'cly 
phjfncaL It h known to us only in tlio Euecessiro chaDgea whicli constitute tbi) 
variety of our feelings : but the regular scquflnco of these changes admits of being 
traced, liks the rvpfularity wliich we ore capable of discoTering in tho suocessiTe 
changes of our bodily frame. Thero is a Physwlogy of iJiA Mind, then, oa there 
ia a Physwhgij of ih^ Body — ^a science which exattJinea the phenomena of our 
sXjiritual part simply as phenomoaa, ami, from the order of their succe-ssion, or 
other circom stances of onalogyi nmuiges thism in classes, under certain general 
Dames ; as, in the physiology of cmr corporeal part, we consider the phenomena 
of a different kiud which the body exbihits, and reduce all the diversities of 
these under the namc^ of a few general fujictious. "— -SArtfteA of a Si/$iem of 
Philosophy of tJie Human. Mind^ by T, Drown, M.D. 

THE crude proposition of Cabanis,* that the brain secretes 
thought 03 the liver secretes bile, has been a subject of much 
ridicule to those w ho have not received it with outcriea of dis- 
approbation and disgust. Assuredly it is not a jast expression of 
the facts ; one may rightly admit the brain to be the principal 
organ of the mind, without accepting the fallacious comparison 
of mental action with biliary secretion. Here as elsewhere, con* 
fusion is bred by the common use of the word '* secretion " to 
express not only the fanctional process but the secreted product, 
both the iusensible vital changes and the tangible results of 
them. It is of great importance to try to fix, with as much 
exactness as possible, what we mean by mind. 

In the first place, mind, viewed in its scientific sense as a 
natural force, cannot be observed and handled and dealt with 
as a palpable object ; like electricity, or gravity, or any other 

* " Nous concluons avec la meme certitude que lo corvcati digere on quclquo 
Mrt lea impres3iua<j ; cju'il fait orgauiquemeut la sder^tion do kpeas^/*— ite/^port 
d\k Pky»ig[ue ct du Moral de VHomii^, par P. J. G. Cabftnia. 
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of tlie natural forces, it is appreciable oaly in the cliangeg of 
matter wliicli are the conditions of its manifestation. Few will 
now be found to deny that with each display of mental power 
there arc correlative changes in tlie material substi-atum ; that 
every phenomenon of mind is the result, as manifest energy, 
of some change^ molecolar, chemical, or vital, in the nervous 
elements of the brain. Chemical analysis of the so-called extrac- 
tives of nerve tcstilies to definite change or " waste *' throngh 
functional activity ; for tliere are found, as productfl of a retro- 
grade metamorphosis, lactic acid, kreatin, uric acid, probably also 
Jiypoxanthin, and, representing the fatty acids, formic and acetic 
acids. These products are very like those which are found in 
muscle after its fimctional activity : in the performance of an 
idea, as in the performance of a movement, there is^ a retrograde 
metamorphosis of organic element ; tlie display of energy is at 
the cost of the highly-organized matter, which undei^oes degene- 
ration or passes from a higher to a lower giade of being ; and 
the retrograde products are, so far as is at present known, very 
nearly the same. Wiile the contents of nen^es, again, are neutral 
during rest in the li\ing state, they become acid after death, and 
after great activity during life : tlie same is the case also witli 
regard to muscle. Farthermore, the products of the metamor- 
phosis of nerve element after prolonged mental exercise are 
recognised in an increase of phosphates in the urine ; while it 
U only by supposing an idea to be accompanied by a correlativ*^ 
change in the nerve-cells that we (tm\ explain the exhaustion 
following excessive mental work and tlie breaking down of the 
brain in extreme cases. These things being so, what is it whicli 
in a physiological sense we designate the mind ? Not the mate- 
rial products of cerebral activity, but the marvellous energy 
which cannot be grasped and handled. Here, then, is made 
manifest a fallacy of the axiom propounded by Cabanis : it is 
plain that the tangible results of the brain^s activity, the waste; 
matters which pass into the blood for ultimate excretion from 
the body, might not less rightly be called the secretion of the 
brain, and be compared to the bile, than the intangible energy 
revealed in the mental phenomena. 

Secondly, it is most needful, in order to avoid confusion, to 
settle what is commonly miderstood by mind, as vaguely used 
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It is really a general tnrm ucfiuired by observation of and 
abstraction from the manifuld variety of laentat plienomeua' 
by suot observation of the particular phenomena and appro- 
priate abatractiou from them w'e get, as au ultimate genera- 
lization, the general conception, or the, so to speak, essmtial 
idea, of miud. An illustration will help to exhibit T^'hat we 
mean. Thcj steam-engine is a complicated mechanism, of the 
construction and mode of action of which many people know 
very little, but it has a very definite function of whicli those 
who know notbing of its construction can still form a suffi- 
ciently distinct conception ; the co-ordinate, integnil action of 
the steam-engine, as we conceive it, is diiJerent from the nicely- 
adjusted mechanism or from the action of any part of it. But. 
the function of the engine is dependent on the mechanism and 
on the co-ordinate action of its parts, cannot be dissociated from 
these, and has no real existence apart from tliem, though it may 
exist separately as a conception in our minds. By obseiTation 
of the mechanism and appropriate abstraction we get the c^Btniial 
idea of tlic .steam-engine, a fundamental idea of it which, as our 
ultimate generalization, expresses its very natui^ as such, cm^ 
tains, as Coleridge would have said, ** the inmost principles of 
its possibility as a steam-engine.'' So likewise witli regard to 
the manifold mental plienomena; by observation of them and 
abstraction from the particular we get the general conception or 
the essential idea of mind, an idea which has no more existence 
out of the mind than any other abstract idea or general term. 
In virtue, however, of that powerful tendency in the human 
mind to make the reality conformable to the idea, a tendency 
which has been at the bottom of so much confusion in philo- 
sophy, this general conception has been converted into an objec- 
tive entity, and alhjwed to tyrannize over the understanding, 
A metaphysical abstraction has been made int^ a spiritual entity, 
and a complete banier thereby interjx»sed in the way of positive 
investigation. Whatever be the real nature of the mind — and of 
that there is no need to speak liere — it is most certainly depen- 
dent for its every manifestation on the brain and nervous system ; 
i nqw that scientific researcli ia daily disclosing more clearly 
relations between it and its organ, it is plainly njost desirable 
uanl against the common metaphysical conception of mind. 
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by recognising tlic true siibjectivG character of the conception 
and the mode of its origin and growth. 

A third important consideration is, that mental power is truly 
an organized rcsnlt, not strictly speaking hnilt up, but matured 
by insensible degrees in the courae of life. The brain is not, like 
the liver, the heai-t, or other internal organ, capable from the time 
of birth i)f all the functions to which it ever ministers ; for while, 
in common witli them, it has a certain organic function to which 
it IB born equals its high special functions in man as the organ 
of animal Hfe, the supreme instrument of his relations with the 
rest of nature, are developed only by a long and patient educa- 
tion. Though the brain, then, is formed during embryonic life» 
its highest development only takes place after birth ; and, as 
mil hereafter appear, the same gradual progress from the general 
to the special which is exhibited in the development of the 
organ is witnessed in the development of our intelligence. How 
inexact and misleading, in this regard, tlierefore, is any com- 
parison between it and the Hver I 

Nevertheless, it must be distinctly laid down, that mental 
action is as surely dependent on the nen^ous structure as the 
function of the liver confessedly is on the hepatic struetm-e: 
that is the fundamental principle upon which the fabric of a 
mental science must rest. The countless thousands of ner\'e 
cells, which form so great a part of the delicate structure of the 
brain, are deemed to be the centres of its functional activity : we 
know right well from experiment, that the ganglionic ncr\'e cells 
scattered through the tissues of organs, as, for example, through 
the walls of the intestines, or the structm'e of the heart, are centres 
of nen^e force ministering to theii' organic action ; and we may 
fairly infer that the ganglionic ceUs of the brain, which arc not 
similarly amenable to observation and experiment, have a like 
function. Certainly they are not inexhaustible centres of self- 
generating force ; they give out no more than what they have 
in one way or another taken in ; they receive matejial from the 
blood, which they assimilate, or make of the same kind with 
themselves ; a correlative mctamorjdiosis of force necessarily 
accompanying tlais upward tiunsfomiation of matter, and the 
nerve cell thus becoming, so long as its equilibrium is preserved, 
a centre of statical power of the highest vital quality. The 



maintenance of the equilibrium of nen^ous element is tlie coa- 
dition of latent tliought^ — it is mind statical ; the manifestation 
of thought implies the change or destruction of nervons element. 
The nerve cell of the brain, it might in fact bo saiih represents 
statical thonglit, while thought represents dynamical nerve cell, 
or, more properly, the energy of nerve cell. 

So far from discussing whether the mind is the function of 
the brain, the business of science now is the more special in- 
vestigation of the conditions of activity of the ganglionic ner\'e 
cell or groups of nerve cells. If we look to those humbler 
animals in which nervous tissue makes its first appearance, it is 
plain that the simple mode of its existence in them allows of 
no other manner of proceeding ; if we trace upwards the gradual 
increasing complication of the nervons system tin*ougIi tlic 
animal kingdom, it is evident that such manner of proceeding 
is the only one to furnish the materials of a comprehensive and 
safe induction ; and if we duly weigh the results of physiological 
experiment and pathological research, it is no less certain that 
we must discard scientific investigation altogether in cerebml 
physiology if w^e reject the ganglionic nerve cell of the brain as 
a centre of mental force. 

In the lowest forma .of animal life nerve does not exist. The 
stimulus which the little creature receives from without would 
seem to produce some change in the molecular relations of its 
almost homogeneous substance, and these insensible movements 
collectively to amount to the sensible movement wliich it makes ; 
the molectdar process in such case being jjerhaps not unlike 
that .which ensues, and issues in the coagiolation of the blood, 
when the fibrine is brought in contact, as some tliink, with a 
foreign substance. The perception of the stimulus by the 
creature is the molecular change which ensues, the imperceptible 
motion passing, by reason of the homogeneity of its substance, 
with the greatest case from element to element of the same 
kind, as it were by an infection, or as happens in the sensitive 
plant; and the sum of the molecular motions, as necessarily 
determined in direction by the form of the animal, results in 
tho visible movement. The lucent researches of Graham into 
the colloidal condition of matter have proved the necessity of 
some modificatious in our usual conceptions of solid matter: 
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instead of the notion of impenetrable, inert matter, we must 
substitute the idea of matter which, in its colloidal state, is 
penetrable, exliibits energy, and is widely susceptible to external 
agents, "its existence being a continued metastasis."* This sort 
of energy is not a result of chemical action, for colloids are 
singularly inert in all ordinary chemical relations, but a result 
uf its unknown intimate molecular constitution ; and the un- 
doubted existence of colloidal energy in inorganic substances, 
which are usually considered inert and called dead, may well 
warmnt the belief of its huger and more essential opei-ation in 
oi'ganic matter in the state of instability of composition in which 
it is when under the condition of life. Such energy would 
then suffice to account for the simple uniform movements of the 
homogeneous substance of which the lowest animal consists; 
and the absence of any differentiation of structure is a sufBcient 
reason of the general uniform reaction to different impressions. 

AVith the differentiation of tissue and increasing complexity 
of organixatioD, which are met with as we ascend in the animal 
kingdom, the nervous* tissue appears, but at fii'st under a very 
simple form. Its simplest type may be represented as two fibres 
that are connected by a nerve-cell; the fibres are apparently 
simple conductors, and might be roughly compared to the con- 
ducting wires of a telegi-aph, whQe the cell, being the centre in 
which ner\^e force is generated, may be compared to the tele- 
graphic ajiparatus ; in it the effect which the stimulus of the 
^afferent nerve excites, is transmitted along the efferent neiTe, 
and therein is displayed the simplest form of that rcjlcx action 
which plays so large a part in animal lifcf Owing to the 
ilifferences of Icinds of tissue, and to the speciahzation of organs 
in the more complex animal, there cannot plainly be that inti- 
mate molecular sympathy between all parts which there is in 
the homogeneous substance of the simplest monad — not the easy 
motion, as by an infection, from particle to particle in the hebe- 

• Philosophical Transactioiia, 1862. 

+ Fibris, simple amduciors : Fhilippeau and Tulpiaii (Compter IlcntltiaYt), 
lind Rosenthal (C^^nt^alb]att, No. 29, 1864) havo succeeded in nuiting the contra! 
end of the cut lingn&l nerve with the peripheral end of the cut h)i>o^loasal. 
The half of the tongue of that side was paralysed, hut stimulation of the tienro 
Wlow the place of union produced Uie expre&don of pain, and moTemcnta of the 
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rogeneous body, where the elements are of a different kind ; and 
accordingly special pro\dsioii is made for ensuring commuuica- 
tion betvYeen different parts, and for co-ordinating the activity of 
diflorent organs. This function the nervous system subserves ; 
iind we might compare it to that which the gifted generaUzer 
fulfils in human development; he grasps the results of the 
various special investigations -which a necessary division of 
labour enforces, brings them together, and elaborates a result in 
which the different lines of thought are co-ordinated, and a 
unity of action is marked out for future progress. The nervous 
system effects the synthesis wliich the speciahzation of organic 
instruBienta in the analysis of nature renders necessary ; it ia 
the higliest expression of that principle of individuation which 
is the characteristic feature of Ufe in aU its forms, but most 
manifest in its highest. To this function it is weU adapted, 
first, by the extent of its distribution, and, secondly, by its 
exceeding sensibility, whereby an impression made at one part 
is almost instantly felt at any distimce. 

With the increasing complexity of organization wliich marks 
the increasiag speciahty of organic adaptation to external nature, 
or, iQ other words, which marks an ascent in the scale of animal 
life, there is a progressive complication of the nervous system : 
special developments ministeriug to special purposes take place. 
The fibres appear to preserve their characters as simple conduc- 
tors, while a development of special structures at their peripheral, 
and of special ganglionic cells at their central endings, reveals 
the increasing spcciaht}^ and complexity of function. Upon the 
special structures at the peripheral ends, which are, as it were, 
the instruments of analysis, depends tlie kind of the impression 
made; and by the nature of the nerve-cells with which the 
centml end of the nerve is connected, are determined the kind 
of impression that is perceived, and the character of the reaction 
thereto. Accordingly, we find tliat witli llie appearances of the 
Cleans of the special senses, as we rise in the scale of animal life, 
there is a corresponding increase in the ganglionic centres, which 
l>eing clustered together, form the primitive rudiments of a brain, 
and represent, in the main, those sensory ganglia which in mam 
Ue between the decussation of tlie p}Tamids and the Uooi-s of 
the lateral ventricles. It is not known with certainty when the 
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diflerent organs of the special senses sevenxlly make their first 
appearance, fur they are at first very nidlmeutary ; but it is 
certain that special structnres, adapted to the reception of par- 
ticnlar imprcssioos, as of light, of sound, of touch, render tlie 
higher animal capable of more numerous^ special, and complex 
relations with external nature.* 

Not till we arrive as liigli as the fishes, and not then in the 
singular Aniphioxus, do we discover anything more in the brain 
than sensory ganglia connected with the origins of nerves ; so 

rir there is no trace of cerel>ral hemispheres, or of brain proper, 
t is plain theu, that the cerebral hemispheres are not essential 
to sensation and the motor reaction to sensation ; for they are 
altogether wanting wheii3 both these functions are displayod in 
a lively and vigoiTius way. To the simpler relation between the 
individual organism and external nature, which is denoted by 
rejlex action, there now succeeds that more complex relation 
which is designated scnsort/ pcrccpiion and sensorimotor reaction : 
in place of reaction to a general stimulus, there are now a dis- 
crimination of impressions, and corresponding special reactions 
by viilue of structures specially adapted. This condition of the 
development of the nervous system, which is natural and per- 
manent in so many of the lower animals, corresponds to that 
artificial state of things wliich may bo produced experimentally 
in a higher animal by depriving it of its hemispheres. The kind 
of function manifest is strictly comparable to the early brief 
mental stage of the infant's life before the cerebral hemispheres 

• Wlien A special sense fiiUs in man, tho general sensibility may partially 
replace it. *' I havo known several instancra,'* says Abercrombio, *• of persona 
A^eetcd with that cs^trcme degree of deufntss, which occurs in the dmf and tlumb, 
who had a peculiar snsccptibility to particular kinds of sounds, dependijif^, appi- 
rently, on an impression coinmunicjitcd to their or^ns of touch or simplo stiisa- 
tion. They could tull, for instance, the approach of a curringe in the stre^-t 
without seeing it before it waw taken notice of by persons w!io had the -am of nXl 
their senses^'' — On the InteUe^ivnl Powers. Krase, who was cnniplt'tely derif, 
nevertheless had a bodily feeling of music; and diflV^reiit inatnmietits atfected 
him difiercntly. MusJcal tones soemed to his perception to have much unalogy 
with colours. The sound of a trumpet was yellow to him ; that of ft dmm» red ; 
that of the organ, green ; kc, — Farhj Uhtory of Mankind, by J. B. Tylor 
In his Iteminiscenc^ of Iht Opcra^ Mr, Lumley tells of a friend who used to 
<H>mpATe the voices of the dilTorent celebrated siugers to dilfereiit colours, distiu- 
guishing them so. It is an old snyiug of n blind man, that he thought acarkt 
WAA like the sound of a trumpet. 
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have come into action, or to those phenomena of mental lifoj 
sometimes displayed by the adiilfc, as for example hy the son 
namhulists, when the influence of the cerebral hemispheres is 
suspended. 

Here let us make a reflection : how important it is clearly to 
distinguish and denote special features, which, being included 
under or described by a general term, are so commonly con- 
founded. Wliat different perceptions or reactions, for example, 
are confounded by the loose way of using the word sensibility ! 
The infusorial animalcule, which has no nervous tissue, is said to be 
sensible of a stimulus ; the higher animal, with its special senses, 
to be sensible of light, or of sound, as the case may be ; and, if 
made to suffer, to be sensible of pain ; "v^hile it is common enougl 
to speak of man being sensible of pleasure, horror, or dLsgust^l 
according to the nature of the active ideas. If we use the generic 
term sensibility to express the fundamental reaction, as we mayj 
perhaps properly do, it is highly important that we proceed! 
further to distinguish by appropriate terms the special differences; 
the sensibility of pain is not the sensibility of sense, nor is the 
sensibility of the infusorial equivalent to either of these. So far 
we have taken pains to distinguish that form of sensibility and 
reaction proper to the lowest animals, and which might be called 
irrUabilitfj ; that form of reaction, or niflcx action, which is the 
lowest expression of nervous function ; and tbat form of reac- 
tion to which the sensory ganglia minister, and which is rightly 
cdled saisoiiaL 

It is in fishes that the rudiments of cerebral hemispheres first 
appear. In them they are represented by a thin layer or jirojec 
tion of nervous matter in front of tlie corpora, quadrigemina* 
covering the corpora striata and the optic thalami ; in the 
Ampliibia, they have already increased somewbat in size ;* in 
Birds, the corpora quadrigemina are pushed out to some extent 
by their further increase ; in the ^faminalia, they begin to cover 
the corpora quadrigemina, and, as we ascend in the scale of life, 
gradually increase backwards until, in some of the higher 
monkeys, and in man, they entirely cover the cerebellum. 

In this ascent tlirough the series of vertebrate animals, it is 

• Tlin Perenn^brftncliiato reptilca retain the fish character of br^U all th«ir 
Uvea ; the Biitr«^hiaiis h«vo it only during their tadpole state. 
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foniid that tbe relations of the sensory ganglia remam alike 
throughout, the chief differences being differences in the relative 
size of them. Their functions as primary constituents of the 
brain may then fairly be counted the same in all the vertebrata, 
and, indeed, in all the animals in which they exist. As the 
liemispheres appear as secondary constituents — secondary, be it 
noted, in the order of development, but jmmar^f in dignity — we 
may rightly conclude their function to be secondary to that which 
ilie .primary constituents or sensory ganglia fulfil The impres- 
sions received by the sensory centres when they do not react 
directly outwards, as they may do where hemispheres exist, and as 
they must do where hemispheres do not exist, are in fact passed 
onwards in the brain to the cells wixich are spread over the 
liemispheres, and there further fashioned into what are called 
^dens or conceptions. Here then we come to another kind of sen- 
sibility, with its appropriate reaction, to w^hich a special nervous 
centre ministers ; and it is known as ^crccpiioji, or, more strictlyi 
ideational perception. As the hemispheres have this function, 
and are not necessaiy to sensory perception, it is quite in accord- 
ance with what might be predicted, that, as experiments prove, 
they are insensible to pain, and do not give rise to any display 
of that kind of feeling when they are injured.* They have, 
agreeably to their special nature, a sensibility of their own to 
the ideas that are fashioned in them ; so that these may 
be pleasurable or painful, or have other particular cmotwTml 
qualities.f 

ObseiTation of the mental phenomena of those animals in 
which cerebral hemispheres exist, fuUy confirms the foregoing 
view of their function and import, lu iLshes there is the first 
distinct appearance of simple ideas, and of the lowest rudiments 
of emotion : carp will collect to be fed at the sound of a bell, 
thus giving evidence of the association of two simple ideas ; 
imd a shark, suspicious of mischief^ w ill avoid the baited hook. 
In Birds, conformably to the increased development of the 
hemispheres, the manifestations of intelligence are much greater . 

* An oiitmal — a hen, for example — winch rnaljca violent movemetita wTiilo tho 
•kin is bfcing cut and the roof of its sknU removeil, remain* quite quiet whilo ita 
hoiiiifi;phere.*i aro being sllc-.d away bit by bit. 

f Emotion in stri^itiy, pt^rhaps, the sensibility of the supreme centres to ideaib 
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the tricks which some of them maj be taught are truly marvel- 
lous, and those who teach them know how much different birds 
dilTer ia intelligence and temper, Nor are simple emotional 
exhibitions wanting amongst them ; very evident at times is the 
feeling of rivalry or jealousy in canaries, and there are undoubted 
instances on record in which an orphan bird has owed its life to 
the kindly care of bii'ds of a diflerent species * In Mammalia a 
gradual advance in intelligence may be traced froni very lowly 
manifestations up to those In'glicst forms of brute wistlom which 
assuredly differ only in degree from the lowest forms of human 
intelligence*! Consider how plainly, in the dog, a conception 
often intervenes between tbe sensation and the usual respondent 
movement, so that the animal refrains from doing what it has a 
strong impulse to do ; the impression has been passed on to the 
liemispheres, and their conti-olling action brought into play. It 
is needless to speak of the various emotions, nay, the veritable 
moral feeling, displayed by the dog and otlier domesticated 
animals. A single reflection will show, what anatomy might 
lead us to predicate, how limited is the range of animal intelli- 
gence : if the fox, cunning as it is, had but the sense to learn to 
climb a tree, like the cat, men would soon give up hunting it. 
But the fox, like so many men, cannot get out of the usual groove 
of thought, cannot originate anything ; and, like not a few 
scheming plotters, it wastes a great deal of low cunning in 
efforts which a little larger view of things would render quite 
unnecessary. 

As we aacend thxxiugh the Mammalian series, we fin^l that not 
only do the hemispheres increase in size by gradually extending 
backwards, but tliat the grey surface of them is further increased 
by being thrown into fulds or convolutions. "While the lower 
Mammals are entirely destitute of such Lonvolutions, tliese are 
present, as a rule, in simple forms in tiie liuminantia ami 
rachydermata ; they are more fully developed in the Camivora, 
and most fully developed in the apes and in man. It is true 
that we cannot at present exhibit an exact relation between U\e 
development of the convolutions and the degree of intelligence 

* Anaiamu cmnpatU du Sfjvtime l^ervtux^ par Leurot ct Gmtiolet. 
t For examples of wondtTfiil intelligeiiro in iiilferent unimBls, T may refer to n 
pu|icr by me on tlio Genesis c/ Mind iu the Journal of Mental Science, 1852. 
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in different animals ; for the brains of the ass, the sheep, and 
the ox are more convohited than those of the heaver, the cat, 
and the dnjr. But the relative size of the animals must he taken 
into accoimt in such comparison. The vohime of a body such 
as the brain, wliieh increases in size, increases in greater propor- 
tion than tlie superficies, and the latter again in greater proportion 
than the diameter, Now in each natural group or order of 
Mammalia, the head, but especially tlie capacity of the skulh 
has a certain relation to the body, a relation which remains 
pretty constant in different species ; the head of the tiger or 
of the lion, for example, has about the same relation to the 
body as that of the cat's head to its body, although the sizes 
of the animals are -so different. It follows, then, that, the 
volume of the brain of the tiger in relation to the size of the 
body being the same as in ilie cat, the superficies of the brain 
is proportionately greater in the smaller animal ; and that, 
consequently, to obtain an equal extent of grey superficies, thi.s 
must be convoluted in the larger animal, when it may remain 
nearly smooth in the smaller one. If in two animals of equal 
size, and of like form of structure, the convolutions are differently 
fashioned, then it may be said with certainty that one wiD be 
more intelligent than the other in proportion as its convolutions 
are more numerous and complicated, and the sulci deeper. 

That proposition is true of man. The intellectual differences 
which exist between the Bosjesman, or the Negro, and the 
European are attended w^ith differences in the extent and com- 
plication of the ner\'ous substance of the brain. Gratiolet has 
carefully figured and described the brain of the Hottentot Venus, 
who was no idiot ; and what is at once striking in the figure is 
the simplicity and regular arrangement of the convolutions of the 
frontal lobe ; they present an almost perfect symmetry in the 
two hemispheres, ** such as is never exhibited in the normal 
brains of the Caucasian race/' and which involuntarily recalls 
the regularity and symmetry of the cerebral convolutions in tlie 
lower animals, Tlie brain of this Bosjeswoman was, in truth, 
inferior to that of white men arrived at the normal stiige of 
development : " it could be compared only with the brain of a 
white who is idiotic from arrest of cerebral development." 
Moreover, the differences between it and the brain of the white 
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are unquestionably of the same kind as, though less in Jegreo 
than, those which exist between the ape s brain and that of man, 
as ProC Huxley has distinctly pointed out* Mr, Marshall has 
recently L-xamined a Bushwoman's brain, and has found like evi- 
dence of stnictural inferiority ; the primary convolutions, though 
all present, were smaller than in the European, and much less 
complicated ; the external connecting convolutions wei'e still 
more remarkably defective ; the secondary sulci and convolu- 
lions were everywhere decidedly less developed ; theie was a 
deficiency of the system of transverse commissural fibres j and in 
size, and in every one of the signs of comparative inferiority, ** it 
leaned, as it were, to the higher quadrumanous forms," t The 
brain of the Negro is superior to that of the Bushman, but still it 
does not reach the level of the white man's brain ; the weight of 
the male Negroes brain is le^s than that of the average European 
female ; and the greater symmetry of its convolutions, and the 
narrowness of the hemispheres in front, are points in which it 
resembles the brain of the ourang-outang, as even Tiedemann, 
the NegT0*s advocate, has admittcvl 

Among Europeans it is found that, other circumstances being 
alike, the si2e of the brain bears a general relation to the mental 
power of the individual, although apparent exceptions to the 
mle sometimes occur. Tlie average weight of the brain in the 
educated class is certainly greater than in tlie uneducated ; and 
some carefully-compiled tables in a valuable paper by Dr. 
Thurnam prove that, while the average brain weight of ordinary 
Europeans is 49 oz., that of distinguished men is 54G oz.J On 
the other hand, the bmin is commonly very small in idiots ; 
the parts being not only smaller, but less complex, and the con- 
volutions in particular being simpler and less developed. Mr, 
Marshall found the convolutions of the oerebra of the two idiots 
which he examined to be fewer in number than in the apes, the 



• Man'i! Plaee in KAtura. 

t Fliiloftcrphiciil Tranaactions, 1605. 

t Oil ^e Weight of tbc HQnmn Bniin, hj Joha Thurnam, USD. — Journtd of 
Menial Scitfue, April 1S66» Professor Wagner hns carefiiUy figured and described 
tbe brains of fivo very diatinguialied men. The extremely complex arrangement 
of the convolutions was most remarkable.— T^ Cofivcluiiom of «/« ffumemi 
Ctrcbrtim, by W, Turner, JIB. 1^66. 
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brains being in tliis respect niore simple than the brain of tlie 
gibbon, and approacliing that of the baboon. In fact, there are 
mierocephalic idiots which present a complete series of stages 
from men to the apes. As a general proposition, it is certainly 
true that we find the evidence of a correspondence between the 
development of the cerebral hemispheres and the degree of intel- 
lij^^ence, when we examine the different races of men, as we do 
when we sun^ey the scale of animal life. 

As in the series of the manifold productions of her creative 
art NatuTc has made no violent leap* but has passed by gentle 
gradations from one species of animal to another, and from the 
liighest animal to tho lowest man, it is not surprising that the 
embryonic development of man should plainly reveal the general 
type. It admits of no question that man does, in the course of 
his development, pass thx*ough stages closely resembling those 
through which other vertebrate animals pass; and that these 
transitoiy conditions in him are not unlike the forms that are 
pta raanent in the lower animals. There is a very close morpho- 
logical resemblance between the human ovum and the lowest 
animals with which we are acquainted, the microscopic Grega- 
rinida;* in both, an outer membrane contains a soft semi-ililid 
substance, at one end of which is a delicate vesicle, having in it 
a solid particle or spot. At the earliest stages of its develop- 
ment, again, no human power can distinguish the Imman ovum 
from that of a quadruped ; and, as it proceeds to its destined end, 
it passes through similar stages to those through which other 
vertebmte embryos pass. That which is true of the whole body 
is true also of the development of the brain. The brain of the 

* ** Tho Gregarinida," saya Huxley^ •*aro all microacopic, and any one of them, 
leATing minor modiiiciitions aside, moy be eaid to consist of a sac, comprised of a 
more or less atnicturckss, not very well defined membrane, containiDg a Boffc semi* 
f uid substance, iit the middt, or at one end» of which lies a delicate vcsiele ; in 
the centre of the latter is a moro solid partidc. Ko doubt many persons will h^ 
8tntck with the close resemblance of tho stractura of this body to that which is 
{HMdcrsscd by the orum, Yow might take the more solid particle to he the repre- 
Bcntative of the gormiacd spot, and the vesicle to he that of the germinal vesicle ; 
whUo the aemi-fluid sar<^odic contents might ho rcgatdcd as tlic yolk, and the 
outer membrane as tho vitelline membrane. I do not wish to strain the analogy 
too fiir, hut it is at any rate interesting to observe tho closo niurphological 
resemblance between one of the lowest of aninuUs, und that form in which aU th« 
higher animals commence tln5ir existence," — Lett Oft €<nr*p, AnaL, 1864, 
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bumao fa?tus at the sLxtli week consists of a series of vesicles, 
the anterior of wliich, a tlouble one, representing the cerehmra 
is the smallest, and the posterior, representing the cerebellum, 
the largest. In front of the latter is the vesicle of the corpora 
qnadrigemina ; and in front again of this, the vesicle of the thiitl 
ventricle, which contains also the thalami optici, and which, as 
development proceeds, becomes covered, os do the corpora qtiad- 
rigemioa, by the backward growth of the hemispheres in front of 
it At this stage the human brain resembles the fully-formed 
brain of the fish, more closely the brain of the foital fish, in the 
small pmportion wliich t!ie cerebral hemispheres bear to the 
other parts, in the absence of convolutions, in the deficiency of 
commisstires, and in the general simplicity of structure. About 
the twelfth week of embryonic life there is a great resemblance 
to the brain of the bird ; the cerebral hemispheres are much 
increased in size, and arch back towards the thalami optici and 
the corpora quadrigemina, though there are still no convolutions, 
and the commissures are very deficient. Up to this time the 
cerebral hemispheres represent no more than the mdiiuents of 
the anterior lobes ; they do not yet completely covtt the thalami 
optici, nor indeed pass the grade of development which is per- 
manent in the Marsupial Mammalia. Diuing the fonrtli and 
early part of the fifth month, the midtUe lobes develop back- 
wards and cover the corpora quadrigemina ; and, subsequently, 
the posterior lobes sprout out, so to speak, and gradually extend 
backwards so as to cover and overlap the ccrebellum^ It was , 
upon the erroneong assumption that the posterior lobes were 
peculiar to man, that Professor Owen gi'ounded his division of 
the ArcJwnccphala ; but it has now been proved unquestionably 
that the posterior lobes exist in the apes, and that in some of 
them they extend as far back as they do in man. It is easy to 
jierccive, then, that an arrest of development of the lumian brain 
may leave it very much in the condition of an animal brain ; 
and it is found in some cases, as a matter of fact, that congenital 
idiots have brains very Kke those of the monkeys. 

As man is thus a sort of compendium of animal nature, 
pamllels nature, as Sir Thomas Browne has it, in the cosmo- 
graphy of himself, all the dilTercnt modes of nervous action are 
exhibited in the workings of his organism. Tlie so-called 
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irritability of tissue, whereby it reacts to a stimulus without the 
help of nerv'c, may he of the same kind as that molecular 
energy of matter manifest in the movements of the humblest 
animal ; \vhether the nen^e ends outside tlie sarcolenima of 
muscle, or within it, there can be no doubt that it is not dis- 
tributed to ^\^vy paii of the sarcous element ; and, at any rate» 
when all neiTous influence is wdthdrawn, an energy still exists 
sufficient to produce rigor mortis of the muscle.* The simplest 
mode of nei-vous action in man, comijarable to that of the lowest 
animals that possess nerve, is exhibited by the scattered gang- 
lionic cells which are concerned in certaui organic processes : 
the heart's action, for example, is due to the gangUonic cells 
dispersed through its substance, Meissner has recently shown 
that ner\*e celk disseminated thmngb the tissues of the intestines 
govern their motions; and Lister thinks it probable that cells 
scattered in the tissues preside over the contractions of the 
arteries^ and even the diffusion of the pigment granules in the 
stellate celk of the frog's skin. The separate elements of the 
tissue are co-onlinuted by the individual neive cells; and these 
co-ordinating centres, again, are found to be under the control 
of the cerebro-spinal centres. In the spinal cord the ganglionic 
nerve cells urn collected together, and so united that groups of 
them become independent centres of combined movements 
in answer to stimuli; this arrangement representing also the 
entire nervous system of those animals in which no organs of 
special sense have yet appeared. Still higher in tlie scale of the 
nervous system, the eensory ganglia, formed of multitudes of 
specially endowed cells, arc clustered together, and form a very 
important part of the brain of man^ while in many animals, as 
already seen, they constitute the whole of the brain. In the 
cerebral hemispheres there is a still greater specialization of 
structure ; and, conformably to its highest degree in man, there 
are in him the most complex manifestations of mental function. 
In the human organism, then, is summed up the animal kingdom, 



* It baa Tccently been raaintAined by BDhnrz and Kiilme, that the iiprves paw 
by contiimity into tho inusculnr substance, ag in the electric organs of the fishes 
they pass couliijuously into the protoplflAm of the electric plates* PAuger has 
found also that tho ucrFea to tha ^jlatidia p^netnite the walla of tho ctlls, and ("ad 
in the nuclei,— Pfluger, DU Endujun/;tfk tUr Abtonderungsnfrreiit 1866. 
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wHct actually presents ua with a sort of analysis of it ; for in 
the functions of man we observe, as in a microcosm, an integra- 
tion and harmonious co-ordination of different vital actions 
which are separately displayed by different members of the 
animal kingdom* 

In dealing with the function of the ner\'ous system in man, 
it is, then, most nccessaiy to distinguish the different nervous 
centres : — 

1, There arc the jyTima-nj centres, or ideational centres, consti- 
tuted by the grey matter of the convolutions of the hemispheres. 

2, There are the sccondury nervous centres, or senmiional 
centres, constituted by the collections of grey matter that lie 
between the decussation of the pyramids and the flf)ors of the 
lateral ventricles. 

3, There are the tcrtiarr; ner\'ous centres, or centres of re^e^e 
action, constituted mainly by the grey matter of the spinal cord 

4 There are quatcmart/ nervous centres, or organic nen'ous 
centres, as we might call them, belonging to the sympathetic 
system. 

Each distinct centre is subordinated to the centre immediately 
above it, but is at the same time capable of determining and 
maintaining certain movements of its own without the inter- 
vention of its supreme centre. The organization is such that a 
due independent local action is compatible with the proper 
control of a superior central authority. The ganglionic cell of 
the sympathetic co-ordinates the energy of the sepaiute ele- 
ments of the tissue in which it is placed, and thus represents 
the simplest form of a principle of indimdnaiimi ; through the 
cells of the spinal centre the functions of the different oi^ganic 
centres are so co-ordinated as to have their subordinate but 
essential place in the movements of animal life, — and herein is 
witnessed a further and Jiigher iudividuation ; * the spinal 
centres are similarly controlled by the sensory centres, and the 
sensory centres, in their turn, are subordinate to tlie controlling , 
action of the cerebral hemispheres, and especially to the action 
gf the will, which, properly fashioned, represents the highest 

• Ookddge, in hia " HinU towards the Formntion of a comprehcnsiTo Theory 
of Lile/' takes from Schelling Ibo definition—" Lifo is tlie principle of ludU 
%l4ualion/* 
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display of the prmciple of indimduaiion. The greater the mh- 
ordination of parts in aiiy aniraal, the higher and the more 
p<?.rfect it is,* Were it not well if man in his social life conld 
contrive to imitate this excellent organization ? 

Most important and varied functions having been assigned to 
nerve cells, it maybe asked. On what e\idence do the statements 
rest ? On the evidence of anatomical investigation, experiments 
upon animals, and physiological and pathological researches, 

(a) Anatomical Hmdencc. — It is certainly not possible to trace 
evevy nerve fibre to its connexion ^v'ith a cell, and till lately no 
such connexion had been distinctly seen ; but it has now been 
observed in many instances, and all competent investigators 
believe that neither in the brain nor in the spinal cord does 
there exist an isolated apolar nerv^e cell ; such, if supposed to be 
seen, being in reality one which has had its processes torn away, 
or not beiug a nen'c cell at all, but a connective tissue cor- 
puscle. This is an inference which has scarcely less certainty 
than an observed faci ; it is not necessary, as Goethe has said, to 
travel round the world in order to feel sure tliat the heavens are 
everywhere above it. 

Granting the constant connexion of the fibre with the cell, are 
the ganglionic cells so numerous and so arranged as to render it 
conceivable that they can adcrpiately minister to the manifold, 
complex manifestations of our mental life? 

Most certainly : Jlr. Ix)ckliart Clarke finds that most of the 
convolutions of the human brain consist of no less than, cif/hf 
distinct and concentric layers, formed chiefly of fine, closely- 
packed fibres, and of crowds of cells of very different shapes, the 
layers differing in the relative proportion of ccUs and fibres, 
and in the manner of their arrangemeiit. The fibres are fre- 
quently seen to become continuous with the processes of the 
cells ; and the general result of minute research is, that an 
infinite number of communications in all directions exist 
between an infinite multitude of cells of all varieties of shape — 

• Aft<*r apcAking of an organism as a collection of individutJ clonjouts, Gootlio 
goes oil to say :— ** Je unTolkoinnioner das Gcschopf ist tlcsto mchr mid dicHo 
TLt^Ie ciimnder f^kicli oder ahiilieli, iind dcsto une'nv gleicEon sie dtiu Ganzcu. 
Je volkoinmener dea Ge^icliopf wird, dcsto unahiUicliur werden die Tlieile emander. 
Je ttliuliclieF dio Thcilo oinander diid, dtbtu Wfinigtr aind mo titiniidcr sub- 
ofvXlmrL Die Subordination dcr Theile dcatcL uu£ sin volkommencres Uescluipt'* 
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pyramidal, pyriform, triangular, round, oval, or fusiform * Bear 
in mind that the grey matter of the convolutions is thickly 
beset with these countless thousands of ganglionic cells varying 
in diameter from the i^ioo^ h to -^^^ of an inch. 

But if the cells, so small and apparently so like, have such 
different functions, it is necessary to assume that there must be 
differences in their structure or composition. Most likely such 
differences there are, though we have not yet means subtle 
enough to detect them. ^Ir. Clarke has, however, found some 
modifications in the structure of different convolutions. Those 
at the end of the posterior lobe, for example, are. not only marked 
by the greater distinctness of their laminae, but contain a greater 
number of cells of a much larger kind than usual — ^peculiar 
pyramidal cells with quadrangular bases, which give off four 
or more processes, the opposite end of the cell tapering iijito a 
straight process, which runs towards the surface, giving off 
minute branches, and becomes lost in the surrounding network. 
The cells of the convolutions in man, again, certainly differ in 
some respects from those of the larger Mammalia, as the ox, 
sheep, and cat. Schroeder van der Kolk has found a different 
structure of the grey substance in the anterior and posterior 
lobes of the dog and the rabbit : in the anterior lobes of the 
rabbit there are bundles of fibres, with cells, mostly tripolar, 
between them ; in the posterior lobes there is a regular series of 
pedunculated ceUs, which are placed close to one another, like 
organ pipes ; there are also single larger cells. As the result of 
his investigations, continued through an industrious lifetime, he 
states positively that, wherever there are differences of function, 
there differences of structure and composition and connexion 
do exist; "microscopical investigation has established this in 
the completest manner." t 

Howbeit there are observable differences in the size and con- 
figuration of the cells of the cortical layer, as of tlie cells of 
other centres, yet it is clear that we cannot at present penetrate 
those intimate special differences in constitution which the 
variety of their functions implies. These essential differences 

* Proceedings of tho Royal Society, vol. xii. 1863. 

t Die Patliologie und Therapie der Geist^skrankheiten auf Anatomisch- 
I'hysiologischcr Grundlage. Von J. L. C- Schroeder van der Kolk, 1863. 
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are not sucli, indeed, aa the microscope is ever likely to reveal ; 
for they probably depend on the intimate cliemical composition, 
and arc not likely, even if we could isolate cells as reqiiired, to 
be disclosed iintQ chemistry has arrived at a microscopical 
application, or until some means has been discovered of pene- 
trating tlie molecular constitution of nervous element. Those 
who may be disposed to tliiuk it impossible tliat such im|K>rtant 
constitutional diflferences should exist in so small a compass, 
might reflect with advantage on the various undetectable con- 
ditions which may confessedly exist in the minutest organic 
matter ; as, for example, in the delicate microscopic spermatozoon, 
or in the intangible virus of a fever. Consider, again, the infinite 
littleness of the odorous particles that affect the smell, and, 
more wonderful still, the marvellous discriminating suscepti- 
bility of sense to so minute agents. Of what may happen in a 
world ii)to which human senses have not yet been able to enter 
we are no more entitled to speak tlian the blind man is to talk 
of the appearance of objects. In such matter it would be more 
w^ise to adopt Tertullian's maxim, " Credo quia impossibile est," 
than that wdiich is so much favoured by the conceit of human 
ignorance — that a thing is impossible because it appears to be 
inconceivable. 

{h) Urperimmts on Animak have distinctly proved the diifer- 
ences between the functions of the ganglionic cells that constitute 
the principal different ner\^ous centres ; but such results will 
more properly find their place afterw^aids. Let it suffice here to 
say that the sight of an animal may be destroyed by injury to 
its corpora quadrigemina as surely as by burning out its eyes. 
Nothing, however, has yet been done by experiments towards 
distinguishing tlie functions of difteiTnt convolutions. 

(c) Physiological Evidence, — Tlie study of the plan of develop- 
ment of the nervous system through the animal kingdom, with 
the corresponding progress in complexity of function, ujuloubtedly 
furnishes the best testimony in favour of differences in the 
constitution and function of the nerve cells. That evidence has 
already been sufficiently set forth, 

Tlie hopeless vanity of all discussions concerning infinite or 
absolute tiiitli might well have been made manifest by this 
physiologiual reflection ; that our perception of external naturo 
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is the effect which the object produces, through an adapted 
medium, in certain of out central nervous cells^ an effect on 
which we can exercise no influence. Excite that condition of 
the ceutml cell othewrise than by the stimulus from without, 
the perception doea not fail to ensue : a blow on the eye producecs 
Hashes of light ; on closing the eyes after looking at the sun a 
spectrum of it remains^ wliich, as it slowly fades away, may be 
brightened and darkened alternately for a time by pressing the 
eye and removing the pressure ; a disturbauce of the circulation 
ill the auditory gauglia gives rise to noises in the ears : in fact, 
all the senses may be excited subjectively. The renson ia 
evident : because the perception depends upon the special nature 
of the central cells and the mechanism by w^bich the stimidus 
is conveyed to ihem» Accordingly, the effect of any stimulus 
capable of affecting one of the special senses is of the same kind 
as that produced Ijy its proper stimulus : thus the effect of the 
electric stimulua on the optic ganglia is to cause liglrt; on the 
olfactory nerves, some kind of smell ; on the gustatory nerves, 
some kind of taste. This is as clear evidence as any one can 
desire of specific differences between nervous cells wliich to the 
eye often appear exactly alike. That man is by nature thus 
limited to the reception of certain special impressions through a 
few avenues, proves how limiti*d must be his knowledge at the 
best : it floay well be that there are many things in nature of 
which he has not, and cannot have, any kind of knowledge ; 
and that a new sense conferred upon hiru might alter the whole 
aspect of the universe. 

What is true of the cells of the sensory ganglia is probably 
no less true of the cells of the higher centres of intelligence. 
There is reason to assume diiferences, not merely between the 
ganglionic cells of one lube of tlie brain and those of another, but 
also between ona cell or group of cells and another cell or gi'ouji 
of cells. The law of progress from the geneml to the special 
in development does not cease its action suddenly at the cere- 
bml hemispheres. The philosopher is not, it is tnie, in posses* 
Bion of more senses than the savage ; but he imquestionably 1ms 
more numerous and complex convolntions, and, thercforc, many 
more ganglionic cells in tlie primary centres of intelligence, 
ily intending his mind to the realities of external nature ho 
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acquires iiiforniation through tlie senses, but his intelligeuue 
reacts advantageously upon the senses; he constructs instru- 
luents which extend then: power of observation, — thus acquires, 
as it wore, new artificial senses, so that hitherto obscure relations 
of external nature are disclosed to hiui, and he attains to more 
special and complex relations therewith. If cortical cells of 
a higher quality than the savage has, do not answer to this 
incrcased speciality and complexity, it is contraiy to all the 
analogy of organic development, as it is also an unintelligible 
freak of nature to have cro%vded the hemispherical gangha with 
cells which are mere repetitions of one another. 

{d) Patkoloffiml Emden^^c.^^Tim will be brought forward in 
'detail at a later period. Let it suffice here to say, that 
Schroeder van der Kolk can venture to assert that he never 
failed to discover pathological changes, and that, when intellec- 
tual disorder especially has existed in madness, he has foimd 
the cortical layer under tlie frontal bones to be darker coloured, 
more firmly connected with the pia mater, or softened ; in melan- 
cholia, on the other hand, where the feelings chiefly are excited 
or depressed^ the pathological changes were found rather in thu 
convolutions of the upper and hind lobes. In old age, when the 
meaiory fails, he tliinks that the cells of the cortical layer arc 
visibly atrophied. The very many and various disorders to 
which the memory is liable, failures of every possible degree and 
character, which can only be described by being given in detail, 
surely indicate in no uncertain way the tUflerent nature of dif- 
ferent cells in the cortical layer. 

Thus much, then, by way of setting forth facts which will not 
easily be discredited. What is the unavoidable conclusion 'il 
That no tnie scientific result can possibly proceed from tlie 
vague and general employment, without further discrimination, 
of mental action to embrace phenomena of such manifestly 
diflercnt nature. If the psychologists had duly minded the old 
but wholesome maxim, that whosoever distinguishes well teaches 
well, they might have found even in the revelations of self- 
consciousness, when interpreted without bias, those distinctions 
which an investigation into the physiology of the nervous system 
in man and animals establishes beyond all question. But the 
metaphysical conception of mind^ the abstraction made into an 
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entity, has overridden all disceming observation, and, blending 
well-marked differences into a vague obscuritj, bas constructed 
a loose system of undefined words in place of an exact and posi- 
tive flcience of facts. Instead of mind being, as assumed, a 
wondrous entity, the independent source of power and self-suffi- 
cient cause of causes, an honest observation proves iucontesfcably 
that it is the most dependent of all the natural forces. It is the 
highest development of force, and to its existence all the lower 
natural forces are indispensably pre-requisite. 

It is most needful, if wc would avoid hopeless confusion and 
oftcn-mnde error, once for all to form a just and definite concep- 
tion of what we mean by mental force, and of its position in 
nature. To deal with mind apart from the consideration of the 
nijitter through the changes of which it is manifested is truly no 
less vain and absurd than it would confessedly be to attempt to 
handle electricity and gravitation as forces apart from the changes 
in matter by which alone we know them. As there are different 
kinds of matter, so there are dilferent modes of force, in the uni- 
verse; and as we rise from the common physical matter in which 
physical laws hold sway up to chemical matter and chemical 
forces, and from chemical matter again up to living matter and 
lis modes of force, so do we rise in the scale of life from the 
lowest kind of living matter, with its corresponding force or 
energy, through different kinds of histological elements, with 
their corresponding energies or fimctions, up to the highest kind 
of living matter and corresponding mode of force with which we 
are acquainted, viz. nerve element and nerve force. But, when 
we have got to nerve element and nerve force, it behoves us not 
to rest content with the general idea, but to trace, with attentive 
discrimination, through the nervous system the different kinds 
of nervous cells, and their dlflerent manifestations of energy. 
So only shiill we obtain the groundwork of a true conception of 
the relations of mind ^nd the nervous system. 

The cliicf feature to be noted in this upward transformation 
of matter and coiTclative metamorphosis of force is, that tlie 
exaltation or transpeciation on each occasion represents an 
increased speciality of elements, and a greater complexity of 
combinations in a smaller space: all exaltation of matter and 
force is, as it were, a concentration thereof. As one equivalent 
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of cljcniical force* corresponds to several equivalents of inferior 
force, and one equivalent of vital force to several equivalents of 
chemical force ; so in the scale of tissues the higher kind repre- 
sents a more complex elenieutaTy constitution, and a greater 
nmnber of simultaneously acting forces, than the kind of tissue 
below it in dignity. If we suppose a higher tissue to undergo 
r decomposition, or retrograde metamorphosis of its matter, with 
^'hich must necessai'ily coincide a resolution of its energy into 
lower modes^ then we might say that a single monad of the 
higher tissue, or one equivalent of its force, would equal in value 
several monads of the lower kind of tissue, or several equivalents 
of its force. The characteristic of living matter is the com- 
[plexity of combinations and the variety of elements in so small 
a compass that we cannot yet trace them ; and in nervous tissue 
this complication aiul concentration is carried to its highest 
pitch* Nervous tissue with its energy is, therefore, dependent 
fop its existence on all the lower kinds of tissue that have pre- 
ceded it in the order of development : all the force of nature 
could not develop a nerve-cell directly out of inorganic matter. 
The highest energy in nature is really the most dependent ; in 
the fact that it is so dependent, that it implicitly contains the 
essence or abstraction of all the lower kinds of energy, lies the 
reason of the powerful influence which it is able to exercise over 
all the lower forces that are subservient to its evolution. As the 
man of genius implicitly contains humanity, so nervous element 
aplicitly contains nature.* 

'What is the progress or nism that is manifest on suiTey- 
ing nature as a whole? Is it not the struggle to arrive at 
consciousness, to attain to self-communion ? In the series of 
her manifold productions man was, so to speak, says Goethe, 
the first dialogue that Nature held with God, Every poet, 
then, who is sensitive to a hitherto nnrevealed subtlety of 
human feeling, exmy philosopher who apprehends and reveals 
a hitherto unobserved relation in nature, is, each in his 
place, aiding the onward progress; in his art nature is 



• For tlie further devfllopment of this view of life, I may rcfor to an article 
on tlie " Theory of Vitality," in the British and Fcrtign Med^'Chir^ Mevicu?, 
October, 13C3. 
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nndeigoing cvolation; in him the world is, more or less, 
regenerate, 

" To whom the winged hieraich replied : — 
Adsm, one Almighty u, from whom 
All things proceed, and np to Him Tetoni, 
If not deprayed from good, created all 
Sach to perfection, one first matter all. 
Endowed with yarioos forms^ ▼ariona degrees 
Of sabstance, and in things that l^ve, of life ; 
Bat more refined, more spiritnons, and pure ; 
As nearer to Him placed, or nearer tending. 
Each in their scTeral active spheres assigned, 
Till body np to spirit work, in bonnds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs higher the green stalk, frt>m thence the learw 
More airy, last the bright connmmate flower 
Spirits od6roas breathes : flowers and their fruit, 
Man*s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed. 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 
To intellectual ; give both life and sense. 
Fancy and understanding; whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being. 
Discursive or intuitive ; discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Iliflaring but in degree, of kind the same." 

Paradim Lod^ E ▼# 
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NERVOUS CENTRES OF REFLEX ACTION. 
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CUTTING for tlie present any mention of the organic 
nervous centres of tlie sympathetic system — ^first, because 
x^Tj little is definitely known about tlicni ; and, secondly, 
because sometliing will be said of them when treating of the 
Passions — we go on to show forth the functions of the spinal 
cord. A large part of human activity notably takes place 
without any voluntary control, or even without any conscious- 
ness on the part of the individual ; and of these unconscious or 
involuntaiy actions a ^eat part is as plaiidy due to the inde- 
pendent power of reaction which the ganglionic cells of the 
spinal cord have. Such automatic action of the spinal cord, 
nmnifest enough in man, hut stiU more so in the lower animals, 
may be illustrated both from the animal kingdom and from the 
phenoioena of hiunan life. 

When the earliest actions of the new-born infant are obsen^ed, 
it is plain that, like the movements of the foetus within the 
TOothrr's womb, or the movements of many of the lower aninmls, 
they are simply reflex to impressions^ and take place without 
will, or even without consciousness. Tlie anencephalic infant, in 
which absence of brain involves an absence of consciousness, 
•not only exhibits moveraents of its limbs, but is capable also of 
the associated reflex acts of sucking and crjing, A decapitated 
frog, to the thigh of which acetic acid has been applied^ makes 
certain movements for the purpose of wiping off the acid ; and 
if the head of a frog, wdiich is clinging to the female at tlie season 
of copulation, he cut off, the antuial still holds on to her, nay, if 
its paw be further cut off, clings to her with its bloody stump. 
The spinal cokI is plainly, then, not only a centre of irregular 
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reflex movements, but it is also a centre of co-c»piinate o: s^x^alled 
designe»l actions. Kiiger wetted wi:h acetic acid the iLiili of a 
decapitated fr:-g over its internal condvie ; it wif->l i: oft* with 
the dorsal surface of the fc-?t of the same side : he therecp^n ent 
off the f >:•:. and applied the acid to the SiLme sp»:*t : tLe animaL 
r*?i tLcu^h it wer»3 deceived, as the man who has l:st a limb at 
lirst i^. I'V an eccentric sensation, would have wij-ed it off again 
with the foot cf that side, tut of couTse cz-u! i iK-t. After some 
fruitless e&ns, therefore, it ceased to try in that way, seemed 
unquiet, " as tLcu^h it wei>? searching for 5.>rse new means,"' and 
at Lst it either r^ade use of the f>jt of the leg which was left, 
or it s>j bent the mutilate^J limb that it succee^ie^i in wiping it 
agaii:st the side cf its l->3y. So much was Pfluger impressed by 
this wonderful adaptation of means to an end in a headless 
animal, that he actual'y inferred that the spinal c-rh like the 
rrain, was possessor*! of sens^^rial functions. Others, v. ho would 
-•:-ar:e a hi.\\ the supj-Lsition to le trae of man. have thought 
tLit i: iTii^'L: h«e -o cf some of the lower animals. Instead of 
li.'htly iLTcur.;:::^ their judgment of the complvx phenomena in 
2iian cu ti.vir cxT-eri-ncc of the simpler instances oxliibited by 
th^ i '.v^r aiii:i::r.s, they appliei to the lower animals their sub- 
jec:;v»r ii.is:::terpretari :n of the com]'!ex phenomena in man. /) 

I: is C'lvi :us]y cui:e f-:«ssil-le to draw another inference fo)m 
Pfiiiger's expeiiiii-rTit : that the s-iMialled design of an act does 
not necessarily witness to the co-existence of vrCX forethought, or 
consciousness ; that actions ** having the semblance of prede- 
signing consci-iusness" may, nevertheless. Ik? unattended with 
consciousness. No doubt there is a definite purpose in the 
movements which the maimed frog makes, as there is definite 
purpose in tlie movements of the anencephalic infant's lips, or in 
the respiratory movements of man or animal ; but in all those 
instances the cc-:«rdini;te activity is the rc-sult of an innate nervous 
constitution, an original endowment of the ner\ous centres. 
Accordingly we see that the frog which has lost its leg acts as if 
the limbs wt-re still there, which, were there intelligent conscious- 
nossi, it plainly ^hould n^t. and only employs other means when 
the irritating action of the stimulus continues unaffected by its 
effoTis* As in certain morbid states of the human organism the 
omtmuance of ^ ■—'♦ation, which at first only causes slight 
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reflex action, may produce a more general involuntaiy reaction 
or convulsions ; so in the frog, the enduring stimulus, ^vh^cll has 
not been affected liy the customaiy reflex movement, now gives 
rise to those further physiological movements which would have 
been made use of had the frog still possessed its brain. In the 
constitution of the spinal cord are implanted the capabilities of 
such co-ordinate energies ; and the degree of the irritation deter- 
mines the extent of the activity. But this takes place without 
consciousness ; and all the design which there is in the move- 
ment is of the same kind as the design which there is in the 
fonnation of a ciystal, or in the plan of growth of a tree. A 
crystal cannot overstep the laws of its form, nor can a tree grow 
up into heaven ; tlie particles of the crystal aggregate after a 
certain definite plan, and thus strictly manifest design. Are we, 
then, to assume that, because of the design, there is conscious* 
ness in the forming crj^stal or the growing tree ? Certainly not : 
and yet it is to such extreme conclusion that the arguments of 
those who look upon the so-called design of an act as testifying 
to consciousness logically lead The design of an act is nothing 
else but tiie correlate in the mind of the observer of the law of 
the matter in nature ; and each observer will see in any event 
exactly that amount of design which he brings w4th hira the 
faculty of seeing. 

Much fruitless theory would have been avoided if the real 
nature of design Iiad been kept distinctly in mind. The notion 
that the soul works unconsciously in the building up of the 
organism, which has at diiferent times been so much in fashion, 
rests entirely upon the assumption that an intelHgent principle 
or agent must be immanent in organic matter which is going 
through certain definite changes. But if in the formation of an 
organ, wliy not also in the formation of a chemical compound 
with its definite properties ? The function is the necessaiy result 
of a certain definite organic structure under certain conditions, 
and in that sense must needs minist^^r to the furtherance of its 
well-being. But an organic action, with never so beautifully 
manifest a design, may, under changed conditions, become as 
disastrous as it is usually beneficial ; the peristaltic movements 
of the intestines, which serv^e so essential a puri^ose in the 
economy, may, and actually do, in the ease of some obstruction, 
6 
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become the cause of iEtolemble saffeiing aod a painful deaths 
Where, then, is the design of their disastrous continuance I What- 
ever design we recognise is really an idea that is gradually formed 
in our minds from repeated eatperiences of the law of the matter. 
Any other kind of design can exist only in the creative mind j 
and into such questions science cannot enter. Those who would 
rashly venture to do so might call to mind and weigh the sagacious 
remark of Spinoza, that the idea of a perfect God is incompatible 
with the conception of such working after an aim, •* because God 
would then desire something which He was without** 

It will not be amiss to take note here of the very different 
way in which we are in the habit of regarding dead matter and 
living matter. In dead matter the form is looked upon as the 
attribute of the matter, whereas, on the other liand, in living 
bodies the matter is treated as the attribute of the form: in 
inorganic nature the matter is the essential thing, in the organic 
creation the form is all in all But to neglect the exact con- 
sideration of the conditions and combinations of matter, as 
determining organic form, is not less ml&chievous thaji it is to 
concentrate all attention upon the matter in inorsranic nature. 
What are insepambly joined together in nature let us not vainly 
attempt to put asunder. ^lindful of this maxim we shall not 
be so much tempted to fall back upon that vague and shifting 
doctrine of final causes which has done so great harm in science, 
ar, as Bacon has it, has stmngely defiled philosophy, and which, 
though often rejected absolutely, and now banished from the 
more advanced sciences, still works injuriously in biolog}% where 
so much is yet recondite and obscure. (^) The human imdei^ 
standing can indeed best impose its own rules ou nature there 
where tlic truth is most inaccessible and least known. Not only 
does it in biolog}^ look for a final cause answering to its own 
measure, but, having found tliis, or created it, proceeds straight- 
way to superadd its own attribute of consciousness, so that, 
wherever evidence of design is met with, be it only in the 
fimction of the spinal cord of a decapitated frog, tliere consci- 
ousness is assumed Is it not traly a marvel that some teleologist 
has not yet been found to maintain that the final cause of the 
moon is to act as a '4ug " to the vessels on our tidal rivers ? 

There can be no dilficulty in admitting that tlic spinal eor^l is 
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an intlepeinleiit centre of so-called aiin-workiiig acts tliat arc not 
attended with consciuusness. It is ibe centre, liowever, not only 
of co-ordinate action the cnpahility of which has been implanted 
in its original constitution, but also of co-ordinate action the 
power of which has been gradually acquired and matured 
through individual experience. Like the brain, the spinal cord 
has, so to speak, its memory : the reaction which it displays, 
in consequence of a particular impression conveyed to it fi*om 
without, does not vanish issueless, leaving the ganglionic cells 
nnmodillcd after its force has been expended. With the display 
^of energy there is a coincident change or waste of nerv^ous 
element ; and, although a subsequent regeneration or restomtion 
of the statical equilibrium by the quiet process of nutrition takes 
place, yet the nutritive repair, replacing the loss which has been 
made, must plainly take the form or pattern created by the 
energy and coincidert*; material change. Thereby the definite 
activity is to some extent realized or embodied in the structure 
of the spimd cord, existing there, for the future as a motor 
residuum, or as, so to speak, vLpokntial or abstract movement ; 
and accordingly there is a tendency to the recurrence of the par- 
ticular activity— a tendency which becomes stronger with every 
repetition of it. Every impression which is made leaves behind 
it, therefore, its trace or residuum, which is again quickened 
into activity on the occasion of an appropriate stimulus : the 
faculties of the spinal cord are thus gradually formed and matured. 
"Wlien a series or group of movements are, after many voluntar}' 
efforts, associated, they notably become more and more easy, and 
less and less .separable, wdth every repetition, until at last they 
lire firmly fixed in the constitution of the cord, become a part of 
tlie faculty of it, and may bo accomplished without efibrt or even 
without consciousness : they are the secondari/ or aequired auto- 
matic acts, as described by Hartley.(^) In this way walking be- 
comes so far a reflex or automatic act that a man in a profound 
abstraction may continue to walk without being conscious where 
ho is going, and find himself, when ho wakes from his reverie, 
in a different place from that which he intended to visit In 
that form of epilepsy known as the ^.^c^i^ mat, an individual 
sometimes continues automatically^ whilst consciousness is quite 
abolished, the act which he was engaged in when the attack 
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seized him : a slioemaker used frequently to wound bis fingers 
witli the awl as he went on with his work during the attack, 
and on one occasion walked int<j a pond of water during the 
suspension of consciousness ; and a woman whom Sehroeder 
van der Kolk knew, continued eating or drinking, or the occu- 
pation she was about, being quite unconscious on recovery of 
what had happened. In fact, if w^e attend to our ordinary 
actions during the day, it will be surprising how small a pro- 
portion of them are consciously willed, how large a proportion 
of them are the results of the acquired automatic action of the 
organism. It is most certain that the fliculties of the spinal 
cord are, for the most part, not inborn in man, but are gradually 
buUt up by ^Trtue of experience and education ; in then* forma- 
tion they illustrate the progress of human adaptation to external 
nature. 

It is true that the capability of certain associated voluntary 
movements, or the germ of such capability, does appear to exist 
as an innate endowment of the spinal cord even in man, %vhilst 
in the lower animals it is very evident, As the young animal, 
directly it is bom^ can sometimes use its limbs with complete 
eifect, or as the infiint, previous to any experience, is capable of 
that association or catenation of movements necessary to crying, 
breatliing, or coughing, so likewise does there appear to be, as 
Mr. Bain argues,* the genu of a locomotive harmony iu the 
original conformation of the nervous centres of man. Xot only 
docs the analogy of the lower animals favour the original exist- 
ence of such an associating link, but the tendency to an alternate 
action of the lower limbs, and of the two sides of the body, 
obser^^ably precedes any acquisition of experience. There is, 
farthermore, a great •i)roneness to the involuntary association of 
the motions of corresponding parts of the two sides of the body ; 
and, as Midler has observed, the less perfect the action of the 
nervous system in man, or the less developed volition is, the 



* Tlie Sflnacs and the IntcUcct, 2d cJ. It lias kng been diitinctly recognised 
as a geneml kw that when a modcmto stimtilus ej£cit438 BOTeril motor nerves, 
theae are pliy8ii>logic4illy connected j first, inaaftinch aa alJ tlie fibres going to n 
pfiriieular muscle are Bimiiltaneotualy excited, &u tliat partial movemont of the 
muscle does not take place ; secondly, as tbo regular reflex: activity implicaten 
eudi miBcles us are functionally oo-ordinated^ the asaociatcd action of wBiuk 
ptioducc« certain physiological effects — e,ff* coughing, sneering. 
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more general are the associate movements. It would be a 
iinitless task, hoAvever, to attempt to fix tlie^ value of this pre- 
established arrangement in man, Tj^here it is ob%ionsly rather 
a potentiality than an actuality ; and, for all practical purposes, 
we must view tlie faculties of his spinal cord as acquired. The 
child certainly has the capability of learning to walk, but the 
actual process of learning involves the expenditure of much 
time and energy, and represents a progressing development of 
the spinal cord : it is the faculty thereof in the malcing. Of 
course it is not to he supposed that the spinal centres of thcm- 
st?lves ordinarily suflico for all the complicated movements of 
walking, although they may do so : all that is claimed is, that 
they are the automatic centres of certain associate movements, 
w hich have been acquired, and which constitute a large part of 
our daily action * 

Tliis power of co-ordinate action, which the spinal centres 
acquire by assimilation of the influence of the individual's 
suiToundiugs and respondent reaction thereto, is plainly a most 
useful, as it is a most necessary, pro\dsion of nature. For if 
an act became no easier after being done several times, if the 
careful direction of consciousness were necessary on every occa- 
sion to its accomplishment, it is erident that the whole activity 
of a lifetime might be confined to one or two deeds— that no 
progress could take place in development, A man might be 
I occupied all day in di'essing and undressing huusclf ; the 
washing of his hands or the fastening of a button would be as 
difficult to hi 01 on each occasion as to the child on its first 
trial; and he would furthermore he completely exhausted by 
his exertions. For while secondary automatic acts are accom- 
plished with comparatively little weariness — in this regard 

• Schrwder Tnn tier Kolk, after saying; tbat Uie production of liannonbsed 
niovoment i% due to tlie ultimate c<>uupxion of cortaui groups of gangUonic cells 
in the opiual cord, goes on to say — '*It has alwnys been iucomprehenaible to me, 
how any one cotild everliavo referred it (coopdiuaUon) to the ctrebcllum. If th« 
cause of tlm co-oidiuatioii hiy in the cerebellum, ui> horizontal reflex movt^mouta 
i'ouhl lak+i pliico in a decnpitated frog.'*— CM the Minute Stntctiire of Spinnl Cord 
and Malulla Ohlmgata^ p. 72, The &tipposition that thp cerebellum is the 
cfutro of co-or<:Hniition ia now, in fjict. abnntloncd as untennble. There never was 
lujy real scieDiific evidence to support it, while there was pobitivo evidcuca 
i^Dst it,— Sec VtriRu:h eincr Phtjitiotaffisclten Patlidoffw der iVcrwu, von 0. 
V*aentin» 1804, vol ii. p, 68. 
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approaching the organic movementa, or the origiDal reflex move- 
ments — the conscious efforts of the will soon produce exhaus- 
tioa A spinal cord without memory would simply he an 
idiotic spinal cord incapable of culture — a degenerate neirous 
centre in which the organization of special faculties could not 
take place. It is the lesson of a good education so consciously 
to exercise it in reference to its surroimdings that it shall act 
automatically, in accordance with the relations of the individual 
in hiB particular walk of life. 

The phenomena of secondary automatic aetion may well serve 
to exhibit the true mode of origin and the nature of what we call 
design. It is here observably an acquisition that is gradually 
organized in respondence to particular experience, and, represents 
ing oe it does the aciiuircd nature of nen^ous element, its mani- 
festation is the simple result of the constitution of the material 
substratum, just as the properties of any chemical element are 
the unavoidable result of its nature. That means are adapted to 
the production of au end in the phenomena of life, is but another 
way of saying that what we please to call life exists; for if 
means were not adapted to an end there could plainly be no 
end ; and if we choose to assume a certain result to be the end 
of certain means, then wo are but saying that certain things have, 
according to our experience, certain definite properties. In the 
buOding up of the secondary automatic faculties of the spinal 
centres, w^e are thus able to trace through the course of its forma- 
tion in individual life that design which we meet w^ith fully 
formed in the innate faculties of so many animals; but which 
even in tliat case has, as we shall hereafter see, been gradually 
organized through generations. If it be said that the gradual 
bmliling up of this embodied design into the constitution of the 
nervous centres is itself au evidence of design, then we can only 
answer, that such proposition is merely a statement in other 
words of the fact that things do exist as they do, and add the 
expre45sion of a conviction that science cannot enter into the 
councils of creation. If that is not satisfactory to the teleologists, 
it will be sufficient to rec^ to them the already given obser%^ation 
of Spinoza, and to congratulate them on their power of diving 
into '* the mysteries of tilings as if they w^ere God's spies." Were 
it not well, however, that tlioy should condescend to humble 
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tilings, and unfold to us, for example, the find csause of tlie 
manimar}' gland and nipple in the male animal ? 

As the factdties of the spinal cord are built up by organiza- 
tion, so must they be kept up by due nutrition. If not so 
presented in vigour, if exhausted by excesses of any kind, the 
ill effects are manifest in degenerate action ; instead of definite 
co-ordinate action ministering to the well*being of the indi%'idual, 
there ensue irregular spa.smodic or con\TiIsive movements, which, 
though inevitable consequences of the degenerate condition of 
the nervous centres, serve no good end, but have finite lost their 
beneficial design.* Mr. Paget has rendered it extremely probable 
that the rhythmical organic movements, such as those of the 
heart, of respiration, of the cilia, are due to a rhythmical nutri- 
tion ; that is, *'a method of nutrition in >v!dch the acting parts 
are, at certain periods, raised, with time -regulated progress, to a 
state of instabilit)^ of composition, from whicli they then decline, 
and in their decline discharge nerve-force." f It is intelligible, 
therefore, why they are never tired when acting naturally; 
between every act a repair of composition t^ikes place, and the 
time of eacli occurrence of the movement represents the time- 
rate of nutrition. But the spinal centres are equally dependent 
on nutrition for the maintenance of their functions ; the struc- 
tural or chemical change produced by the ordinary acti\ity of 
the day must be repaired during a period of cessation of action. 
This restoration most likely takes place during sleep ; and there 
is some reason to believe that the periodical action of the spinal 
centres is, like rhythmical organic movement, dependent upon 
or closely related to, the time-rate of nutrition. The imconscious 
quiet manner in which the automatic action of the spinal centres 
is peiforined, though in one way or another the work is con- 
tinuous chring waking, might seem at first sight to render no 
cessation of action necessar}' ; but a little retlection shows that 
here, as elsewhere, the expenditure of force must be balanced by 
a coiTesponding supply. If no rest T>e allowed, the exhaustion 
is evinced) first, in an inability to accomplish successfully the 



Tlioy 3mV4% no doubt, their ilei^igu ciuito as miicli as the lif^aUliy moveuients, 
in 80 far jw tliey nccomplish whut tbi^y cauoot belp doing, tlieir desliny — ia other 
words, fulfil tlio law whit li iiece.s.«jitates th<5m. 
t Croottiiin Lecture bcfonj the Royal Sociiity, 1857. 
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most delicate or complex acqtdred assocmte movements — in a 
loss, that is, of design ; then in trembling incapacity, which, if 

the degeneration increases, may pass on to actual spasmodic 
movement. Therein we have sure evidence that the constitution 
of the nervous element has suffered from the drain of activity, 

A reflection which occurs, in considering the organic mechan- 
ism by which the action and reaction between the individual and 
nature take place, is as to the disproportionate exhibition of 
force by the organism to the force of the simple impression which 
may happen to be made upon it. How, with due regard to the 
principle of the conservation of force, do we account for this 
seeming generation of energy t In the first place, the central 
ganglionic cell is not a simple impassive body, which merely 
reflects or passes onwards a received current of activity, mthout 
affecting it or beuig affected by it: on the contrary, it is the 
complexly constituted^ supremely endowed centre in which force 
is released or evolved on the occasion of a suitable stinmlus ; and 
that whicli is perceived, as it were, in the spinal cord is not the 
actual impression made upon the afferent nerve, but it is the 
effect produced in the particular central nervous cell or cells. 
Is it not plain enough how this force or energy is evolved, or, as 
it were, unfolded in* the cell ? By the disturbance of the statical 
equilibrium of an intensely vital structure ; by a change of the 
material into lower kinds, or a degeneration of it, and a coiTela- 
tive resolution of its force into lower modes and larger volu- 
metrical display. There is not any actual generation of force, 
but only a transformation of the high quality of latent force 
which the nervous monad implies into actual iurce of a lower 
quality and larger display. Consider what has been previously 
said as to the nature of ner\^ous element and its position in the 
imiverse: it will then be sufficiently evident w*hat manner of 
process it is that takes place. Slowly and, as it were, laboriously, 
by a steady appropriation and ascent through many gt'adations 
of vitality, docs organic element amve at the complex and 
supreme nature of nervous element ; quickly and easily does 
nervous element give back force and matter to nature, in the rapid 
resolution which the acconipli,shment of its function implies. 

Thus mucli on the inherent force of the spinal cord as a 
ner\^ous centre. In the second place, bear in mind the nature of 
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its acquired faculties, and the great ejcpendituro of force made 
upon its education. In the registration of impressions made 
upon it, in the assimilation of their resithia, there is slowly 
embodied a quantity of energ}" as an organic addition of power 
to it ; force is being stored up in the gradual organization of its 
faculties. The exhaustion which we feel from our efforts to 
acquire any particular skdl of movements, as in h^arning to 
dance, the labour given to the frequent vuluntar}" repetition of 
the stimuhis and adapted reaction thereto, until by practice the 
definite relation hag been established, and the desired skill 
acquired ; — these testify to the expenditum of so much force 
which has been laid up as statical power in tlie constitution of 
the ganglionic cells of the corth and for the future rendei-s 
possible a group of associated rnovemcnts in answer to a mode- 
rate, and, as might often seem, disproportionate stimulus from 
without Like the brai!i, the spinal cord lays up good store of 
power in its memory'. Man's life truly i-L^presents a progressive 
development of the nervous system, none the less so because it 
takes place out of tlio womb instead of in it, TIic regidar trans- 
mutation of motions which are at fii^st voluntary into secondary 
automatic motions, as Hartley calls them, is due to a gradually 
effected oi^^anization ; and we may rest assured of this, that 
co-ordinate activity always testihes to storcd-np power, either 
innate or acqubed. 

The way in which an acquired faculty of the i)arent animal is 
sometimes distinctly transmitted to the progeny as a heritage, 
instinct, or innate endowment, furnishes a striking confirmation 
of the foregoing observations. Power which has been laboriously 
acquired and stored up as statical in one generation manifestly 
in sucli case becomes the inborn faculty of the next ; and the 
development takes place in accordance with that law of increasing 
speciality and complexity of adaptation to external nature which 
is traceable through the animal kingdom, or, in other words, that 
law of progress from the general to the special in development 
which the appeamnce of ner\"e force amongst natural forces and 
the complexity of the ncrv^ous system of man both illustrate. As 
the vitf J force gathers up, as it were, into itself inferior foi-ces, 
and might be said to be a development of them, or, as in the 
appeamnce of nerve force, simpler and more general forces are 
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gathered up and onaicentrated in a more special and complex 
mode of enei^ ; so agaiii a further specialization takes place in 
the development of the nervous system, whether watched through 
generations or throngh individual life. It is not by limiting our 
ohservation to the life of the individual, however, who is but a 
link in the chain of organic beings connecting the past with the 
future, that we shall come at the full tmth ; the present indi- 
vidual is the inevitable consequence of liis antecedents ia 
the past, and in the examination of these alone do we arrive at 
the adequate explanation of him. It behoves us, then, having 
found any faculty to he innate, not to rest content there, but 
steadily to foUow^ liackwurds the line of causation, and thus to 
display, if possible, its manner of origin. This is tlie more 
nccessar}^ with the lower animals, where so much is innate. 

And now, having done with the general functions of the spinal 
cord as an independent nervous centre ministering to the animal 
life, let us add that these were distinctly recognised by the 
physiologist long before the anatomist was in a condition to give 
the physical explanation, It is only recently that the nerve- 
hbres which pass to or from the cord liave been proved to be 
connected with the multipolar cells of its grey substance ; and 
this so plainly as to justify the belief that an isolated apolar 
nervous cull does not exist in the spinal cord or l>rain. For 
the conveyance of an impression to the grey centres^ and for the 
passage of the reactijig force outwards, there is thus revealed a 
definite physical path, along which the current of activity tmvels. 
From the cells with which nerves are connected, again, other 
processes go to join neighbouring colls, and thus, forming a con- 
necting path between them, enable them to act together : hun- 
dreds of ganglionic cells are yoked together by such anastomoses, 
and, functionally e(>-OTi^linatcd thereby, represent the centres of 
inneiTation of corresponding systems of motor nerves. By 
similar anastomoses the ganglionic cells of different nen'^ous 
centres are connected, and thus a means is afforded for tlie com- 
munication of the activity of one centre to another, Mauy, 
therefore, are the channels by which the activity excited in the 
nerve-cell by the stimulus of the afterent nerve may be disposed 
of : it may at once be reflected on to an efferent nerve, and pass 
into muscular motion ; or it may pass to other interconnected 
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cells, aiii], acting thus xipou a system of nen^es, produce asso- 
ciated movements, either such as proceed from the cord nearly 
on the same level as the afferent nerve enters, or such as proceed 
from a different level ; or, lastly, it may pass upwards, and 
excite the higher functionally co-ordinated centres. 

To rfliiger belongs the merit of having attempted to syste- 
matise the laws of the reflex movements. They are : — 1* Ths 
law of s^imuUaneons conduction for one-sided reflex niovemenis, 
%Vhen a reflex movement takes place only on one side of the 
body in consequence of a stimulus, it is always on the same 
side of the body as the imtation of the afl^rent nerve; the 
reason being probably that the motor nerves proceed from 
ganglionic cells which are in direct connexion with the stimu- 
lated afferent nerves. 2. Th^ law of spiunetn/ of rcjlex action. * 
"WTien a stimulus has produced reflex movements on one side, 
and its continuance or its further extension in the spinal cord 
profluces movements of the opposite side, then tlie coiTesponding 
muscles only of this side are affected.* This is owing no doubt 
to the commissural system, which connects together the eorre 
spouding ganglionic cells of the two halves of the cord, 3. Tltc 
uiuqitalbj intense reflex action of the ttoo sides in tlie event of 
both being aftected. When tlie reflex action is stronger on one 
Hide than upon the other, the stronger movements take place 
upon the side of the irritation. 4. The law of irradiation of 
reflex action, by which an extension of reflex action takes place 
from the nerves in which it first appears to neighbouring ones, 
owing to the communications between the different systems or 
groups of ganglionic cells. When the excitation of an afferent 
cerebral nerve is transferred to motor nervx^s, we obseiTO that 
the roots of both sorts of nerves are placed nearly upon the 
e level in the central organ, or that the motor nerve lies 
little behind or below, never in fmnt of or above, the afferent 
nerve. If the reflex action spreads farther, the way of irm- 
diation is domnwards to the medulla oblongata ; stimulation of 
th*? optic, for example, produces contraction of the iris. In the 
spinal cord the priraarily-affected motor nerve lies nearly on 
the level of the stimulated sensory nerve. But if the reflex 
action spreads, then it passes ujncards towanls the medidla. 
When the irritation has arrived at the medulla, then it may 
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pass downwards agairt o. The reflex action prodaccd by the 
irritation of a sensory nerve can only appear in three places, 
whether one-sided or occnrring on both sides of the body* (a) It 
appears in the motor nerves which lie nearly on the same level 
with tlie excited sensory nerve, {It) If retiex action implicates 
the motor nerves on a diiferent level, these motor nerves are 
constantly such as spring from the medulla oblongata : tetanus 
and hysterical convulsions, in consequence of local ii'ritations, 
ftu^nish examples, (c) The reflex action affects the muscles of 
the body generally ; the jvrincipal focus of irradiation thereof 
being the medulla oblongata. 

I proceed next to indicate briefly the causes which affect the 
functional activity of the spinal cord :— 

1, As an original fact, the ganglionic cells may have a greater 
or less stability of composition. It sometimes happens that a 
cliild is bom wnth so great a natural instability of neiTous 
element, that on the occasion of very slight irritation the most 
violent convulsions ensue. Or the evil may be less serious, 
and the individual may be equal to the ordinary emergencies 
of a quiet, favoiu'ably spent life ; but there is an absence of 
that reserv^e power necessary to meet the extraordinary emer- 
gencies and unusual strain of advei^e events, >VTien, therefore, 
an unaccustomed stTess is laid upon tlie feeble neiTOus clement, 
it is unequal to the demand made upon it, and breaks down 
into a rapid degeneration. The most common cause of this 
innate feebleness, which is marked by an excessive irritability 
and is truly an irritable weakness, is an unfortumite inheri- 
tance, the curse of a bad descent : any sort of disease of the 
nervous system in the parent seems to predispose more or less 
to this ill condition of the child, the acquired deterioration of 
its parent becoming its inborn organic feebleness. 

The degeneration of nervous element in the ganglionic cells 
reveals itself in a disturbance of the co-ordinate or aim-working 
activity which, as we have already seen, marks the highest 
development of its power. Convulsions are the sure signs of a 
weakness or lowered vitality of nervous element — a defect wbicb, 
though wo cannot yet ascertain its exact nature, certainly 
implies an unstable equilibrimn of its organic constitution. 
Each centml nervous cell exists in close relations, iibysical and 
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physiological, with otlicr nf n^oiis cells ; when, regnrdless of these 
relations, it reacts directly out%vards on its own account, it is very 
much like an individual in a social system who, hy reason 
of madness, is iinahle to maintain his due social rcdations. 

Kot only, however, may an excess of iiTitability he a defect 
in the ^nature of the ganglionic cell, but it may be defective also 
hy reason of a great iosensihility of nature and want of power 
of assimilation. In congenital idiots the central cells of the 
cord do plainly eometimea partake of the degeneracy of the 
brain, and are idiotic also ; they are incapable of receiving 
impressions with any vividness, and of retaining the traces or 
residua of such as they do receive. Spasms of the limbs, some- 
Limes limited to the toe, to one arm or leg, at other times more 
general ; contractions of a foot, or of the knees to sneh degree 
as to make the heels touch the buttocks ; more frequent still, 
paralytic conditions of varying degree and extent ; atrophied 
limbs, now and then indulging in eonviilsive movement ; — all 
the^G morbid states are met with in idiots, and, though in part 
attributable to the brain, are certainly in pait due to degene- 
ration of a spinal cord utterly obU^ntous of its design or final 
purpose in the universe. In some cases, in whicli tlie morbid 
degeneration is not so extreme, it is still not impossible to 
teach such combinations of movements as are necessary for the 
common work of life» It may be obseived incidentally, however, 
that the easy and rapid way in which those idiots who have by 
perseverance been taught difficult feats of action — the machine- 
like exactness and ease of their laovements^ — serves to display 
the important functions of the spinal cord as an independent 
nervous centre, in a case in which the influence of the cerebral 
hemispheres is almost excluded, 

2. The functional action of the spinal ganglionic cells may 
suffer from the too powerfid or prolonged action of an external 
stimulus, or from an activity continued without due interval 
of rest. The molecular degeneration or waste, which is the 
condition of functional activity, must be repaired by rest and 
nutrition; the nerve ceU. is no inexhaustible fomitain of force, 
but must take in from one quarter what it gives out in another - 
and, if due time be not allowed for the development of its highly 
vital structure by assimilation of matter of a lower quality, it lA 
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certain tbat, notwithstanding the best innate constitution, de- 
terioration must ensue as surely as a fuellesa fire must go out 
In that de^^eneration of the spinal cord which sometimos occurs 
in consequence of masturbation or great venereal excess, one of 
the first symptoms is a loss of co-ordinating power over the 
motions of the legs — a loss, in other words, of that which is the 
last organized faculty of the spinal centre. The startings of the 
limbs, and the partial contractions of certain muscles which 
may follow, do not evince increased power, as some have heed- 
lessly fancieil, but are the incoherent manifestations of a de- 
genemte instability of ner\-e element. WTien such a morbid 
condition of things is brought about, there is necessarily a 
failure in tlie power of the ganglionic cells to receive and 
assimilate impressions : hence it is that in general paralytics, 
in whom the memory of each independent nervous centre is 
decayed, there is not only an inability to accomplish success- 
fully the actions to which they have been accustomed — as, for 
example, an inability of a tailor, whom from his conversation 
one would dceia quite capable of his work, to sew ; but there 
is also ilie impossibility of teaching them new combinations of 
movements. In other sorts of lunatics this is often possible ; 
though mentally much degenerate, and actually lost for ever to 
the world, they may by persevering training be made useful in 
certain simple relations to which they grow and react as auto- 
matic machines, their own cerebral hemispheres not interfering ; 
the general paralytics, in whom the disease has advanced so 
far as to afl'uct the cord, cannot thus be utilized, 

3, The supply of blood and the condition of it are manifestly 
of the greatest consequence to the welfare of the spinal cells. 
The grey mutter of the cord is very richly supplied with capil- 
laries, to the end that there may be a quick renewal of blood 
ministering to the active interchange that goes on between the 
ganglionic cell and the nutrient fluid ; the enormous expenditure 
of force implied in nervous function demands such an abimdance 
of supply. When the supply of blood is suddenly cut oF, as in 
the well-known experiments of Stannius, Bro^Ti-Sequard, and 
Schiff, the neiTOUs activity is presently paralysed, and rigor 
mortis of the muscles ensues. When the supply of blood is 
soon restored to a part in which rigor mortis has taken place. 
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as in Bro\^Ti-SequarJ's eKperiment of injecting warm blood 
into the stiffened arm of an executed criminal, the muscles 
presently regain their contmctility, and the nerves their insta- 
bility. As a complete cutting-off of the blood is paralysis of 
nerve element, so a deficiency of blood, or of material in it fitted 
for the nutrition of nerve, is to the extent of its existence a cause 
of degeneration or instability of nerv^e element : such deteriora- 
tion is exhibited by cachetic and aniemic persons in a great 
irritability, and in a disposition to spasms or con\adaions — an 
acquired condition not unlike that which is sometimes inherited. 

The state of the blood may be perverted by reason of the 
presence of some foreign matter which, whether bred in it or 
introduced from without, acts injuriously, or as a direct poison 
on the individual nervous cells. Strychnia notably so affeet^s 
them that, on the occasion of the slightest stimulus, they react 
in convulsive activity: while the woorara poison, on the other 
liand, produces a sort of stupor, or coma, and paralyses all 
activity. Opium, which usually produces coma in man, produces 
convulsions in frogs. Wo might, were it needful, accept these 
didcrent ctfects of poisons, which are alike positively injurious 
to the integrity of nerve element, as evidence that convulsions 
do not mean strength, are not the result of an increase in the 
proper vital activity of parts, but the result of degenerate vital 
action, and the forerunners of paraly&is. 

There is reason to believe that the presence of too nmch blood 
in the spinal cord may be a,? baneful as an insufficient supply of 
blood. Ail the symptoms of disorder of nerve element which 
accompany ann^mia may certainly be produced also by con- 
gestion^ or hypenemia* However, this matter will be more 
_properly and more fully considered when we come lo the 
atholog}^ of ner\'e. 

4. The existence of a persistent cause of eccentric irritation, 
whether the result of injury or disease in some part of the body, 
may give rise to a morbid state of the spinal nerve-cells by a 
so-called sympathetic or reficx action. The convulsions winch 
sometimes take place during teething in ehililren, or owing to 
ilie presence of w^orms in the intestines, are familiar examples of 
such secondary efl'cct upon a susceptible gi'owing nervous system. 
It is necessary to distinguish two kinds of eflects of this I'eflex 
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action — or, perhaps, different degrees of the same kind of effect — 
namely, a reflex functional modification and a reflex nutritive 
modification. 

The irritation of a decayed tooth may, as is well known, give 
rise to a contraction of the mnscles of one side of the neck, or 
to a violent facial neuralgia, or to blindness or deafness, all 
which presently disappear upon the removal of the cause of 
mischief, A functinual derangement only has existed so far. 
But the irritation of a bad tooth produces a greater and more 
lasting eflect when, as does now and then happen, an abscess in 
the glands of the neck takes place in consequence of it, and 
remains an incurable fistula until removal of the scarce sus- 
pected cause* Then nutritive derangement has been caused and 
kept up by the reflex irritation* It must certainly be allowed 
that the functional disorder, when it alone seems to exist, does 
testify to 8on\e kind of change in the molecular relations of the 
ganglionic cells ; but as the abnormal modification vanishes the 
moment the real cause of mischief, the bad tooth, is gone, it is 
scarcely possible to view the disturbed function as evidence of 
any serious nutritive derangement in the cells. With the 
continuance of the cause of irritation, the functional disorder 
undoubtedly may, and is liable to, pass into disorder of nutrition. 
The relations of these different degrees or kinds of derangement 
to the morbid cause, however, are such that we might not 
unfairly represent the sole existing functional derangement as 
due to a modification of the polar molecules of the nerve eliJ- 
ment, while the abnoi*mal nutrition may be supposed to mark 
an actual chemical change in its constitution. 

Again, as the spinal centres minister both to our animal life 
and to our organic life, they necessarily have, in the former case, 
a periodical function ; in the latter case, a continuous function- 
AVhen, therefore, a morbid condition of the ganglionic cells, as 
subserving the animal life, exists, the functional derangement 
will probably be not continuous but intermittent. Thus, in 
epilepsy, it appears as if the reacting centres must be gradually 
charged until they reach a certain tension or instability, when 
the statical equilibrium is destroyed, and they discharge them- 
selves violently. Something of the same kind takes place in the 
poisonous action of stryxlmia : a dog so poisoned will fall down 
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in convulsions, Imt, according to Scbroeder van der Kolk% 
they cense after a time^ and the animal seems to be perfectly 
well ; even for fio long as an hour it may lie touched or stroked 
without harm ; after which the eusceptibilitj again heeomes so 
great, that hy simply blowing upon the animal convulsions ai^ 
reproduced. When, on the other hand, the function of th^ 
spinal centres, as ministering to tlie organic life, is deranged, 
then the morbid effect Avill not unhkely be continuous. The 
experiments of Lister, showing that the movements of the 
granides in the pigment cells of the frog's skin are under the 
control of the spinal system, and the iuvestigations of Bernaril 
also, agree to prove that the cerehro-spinal axis not only regu- 
lates the contractions of the small arteries, but directly influences 
the organic elements engaged in nutrition and secretiou. Nume- 
rous examples have been of old quoted of distant modifications 
of nutrition in consequence of some irritation of a centripetal 
nerve : a large secretion of extremely acid gastric juiee has been 
cured by the extirpation of painful piles ; ptyalism is some- 
times produced by neuralgia, as lacrymation frequently is by 
neuralgia of tlie fifth nerve ; irritation of the uterus, or of the 
skiu uf the breasts, or of the mucous membrane of the vagina 
will sometimes give rise to the secretion of milk ; and menstrua- 
tion may follow irritation of the ovaries, or the application of 
warm poultices to the breasts. We witness phejiomena due to 
tliis roflfx nutritive action again in the sympathy which one eye 
so often exhibits with disease of the other ; in the congestion of 
the eye or the actual amaurosis w*hich sometimes accompanies 
severe neuralgia; in the paraplegia due to tUsplacement or 
disease of the uterus ; and in many other instances too nume- 
rous to be mentioned, rilugcr quotes from Dieffenbach a 
striking case, which admirably illustrates the efteets of an 
eccenti'ic irritation upon the spinal cord, A young girl fell upon 
a wine-glass, and cut one hand %vith a piece of the broken glass ; 
for years afterwards she suffered from violent neurtdgic pains 
and emaciation, with contraction and conqilete uselessness of 
the hand. She was afflicted also with severe attacks of epUepsy. 
On cutting through the cicatrix of the old wound, a minute 
splinter of glass, wliich had wounded the nerve, w^as detected ; 
the nerve was also thickened and hardened. After removal of 
7 
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the glass, the neuralgia and epDepsy disappeareJ, and the girl 
recovered the entire use of her hand. 

5, Lastly, the severance of the connexion between the brain 
and the ganglionic cells of the spinal cord seems in some degree 
to affect their function. When a nerve is cut across in the living 
body, the peripheral end soon undergoes fatty degeneration, while 
tlie central end remains unchanged after yeai's ; and this degene- 
ration is not owing solely to the inactivity of the ner\*e, for it 
still takes place when the nerve fs regularly stimulated, and 
takes place much less quickly in frogs and cold-blooded animals 
than in warm-blooded animals. After apoplexy in or about the 
corpus striatum, Turck professes to have found giunular cells in 
the course of the fibres as they pass downwards, so tliat such 
cells were met with in the spinal cord on the opposite side to 
the seat of disease. It is kno-wTi, toOj that the removal of the 
brain in the lower animals increases the ease with which reflex 
movements take place ; and there are many cases on record in. 
which the reflex action has been increased in man when disease 
or injuiy has interrupted the continuity of the spinal centres 
with the brain. May we not, then, conclude from such facts 
that a positive influence is exercised by the brain upon the nu- 
trition of the ganglionic cells of the cord and the nerve fibres 
which proceed from the cerebro-spinal axis? The inference 
would be agreeable to what we know of the direct influence of 
the functional action of the brain upon that of the cord; the 
reflex acts being in health notably for the most part subordinate 
to the control of the will. As a guiding influence passes from 
above downwards when the cerebro-spinal system is ministering 
to the fiuictioDS of animal life; so it is not improbable that 
the* hriiin, in the acconiplishuient of its function as an organ 
of organic life, exerts some power which is favourable to the 
nutrition of the parts which lie below it, and which arc the , 
instruments through which it acts. It is tme that some havo ' 
thought to explain in another way the increase in the reflex 
Tiiovements which follows the severance of communicEition l>e- 
tw<nm tlie brain and cord ; tliey have attributed it to the 
augnaented energy of the spinal centres, and to the concentration i 
of the stimulus, now that a path for the dissipation of its force 
is cut ofl*. Such theory is not innocent of the vulvar error of , 
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TCgarding as increased enei-^y that wliidi is truly a dimmution 
or det(?rioratirjii of tho higher -vital energ}^ of the pari Has 
it ever yet happened to any one to discover that the co-ordinate 
reflex acts were made more energetic or effective by cutting off 
the influence of the brain ? One most necessary function of the 
brain is to exert an inhibitory power over the nervous centi'es 
that lie below it, just as man exercises a beneficial control over 
his fellow animal? of a lower order of dignity ; and the increased 
irregular activity of the lower centres surely betokens a degene- 
ration: it is like the turbulent, aimless action of a democracy 
without a head. 

Such, then, are the disturbing causes which may affect tlic 
activity of the spinal cord both as a conducting path and as an 
independent centre of the generation of nerve-power. When 
we i-eflect upon the great proportion of the daUy actions of life 
that are effected by its unconscious agency, we cannot but per- 
ceive how most important is the due preservation of its integrity, 
Ko culture of the mind, however careful, no efiforfc of tlie will, 
however strong, will avail to prevent irregular and convulsive 
action \vhen a certain degree of instability of nervous element 
has, fnvni one cause or another, been produced in the spinal cells. 
It would be equally absurd to preach control to the spasms of 
chorea, or i^straint to the con\T]Isions of epilepsy^ as to preach 
moderation to the east wind, or gentleness to the hurricane. 
That which in siich case has its foundation in a definite physical 
cause must have its cure in the procluction of a definite pliysical 
cliange. 

So certain and intimate is the sympathy between the individual 
nerv^e-cells in that well -organized eommonwenlth which the 
neiTOUs system represents, that a local disturbance is soon felt 
more or less distinctly throughout the whole state. When any 
serious degeneration of the ganglionic colls of the cord exists 
there is not only an indisposition or inability to carry out as 
subordinate agents the commands which come from above ; but 
there is a complaint sent upwards — a moan of discontent or pain 
reaches the supreme aathority. That is the meaning of the 
feelings of weariness, heaviness, achings of the limbs, and utter 
lassitude which accompany disortler of the spinal ceuti-es ; and 
tlie coniiilsive spasms, the local cootmctions or paralysis of 
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muscles are the first signs of a coraiDg i-ebellioB. If the wamiiigs 
do not receive timely attention, a riot may easily become a 
rebellion; for when organic processes, which normally go on 
without consciousness^ force tltemselves into consciousness, it is 
the certain mark of a \^tal degeneration. If the appeal is made 
in vain, then further degeneration ensues. Not only is there 
irregular revolutionary action of a subordinate, but there is pra 
tanto u weakening of the supreme authority ; it is less able to 
control what is more difficult of control. When due subordina- 
tion of parts exists, and the intlividual cell confomis to the Ia%VB 
of tlie system, then tlie authority of the bead is strengthened. 
A foolish despot, forgetting in the pride of liis power that the 
strength and worth of a government flow from and rest upon 
the well-being of the governeii, may fancy that he can safely 
disregard the cry of the suffering and oppressed ; but when he 
closes his ears to complaints lie closes his eyes to consequences, 
and finally wakes up to find his power slipped from him, and 
himself entered upon the way of destmction. So is it with the 
nerv*ou3 system: the cells are the individuals, and, as in tlie 
state, BO here there are individuals of higher dignity and of 
lower dignity ; but the well-being and power of the higher indi- 
viduals are entirely dependent upon the well-being and cont-ent'- 
nient of the humbler workers in the spinal cord, which do so 
great a pail of tl>e daily work of life. The form of govemm^^t 
is that of a constitutional moDarchy, in which every interest is 
duly represented through adequate channels, and in which, con- 
sequently, there is a proper subordination of parts, 

I have lingered tlius long upon the spinal cord, because most 
of what has been said with regard to its functions may, with 
the necessary change of terms, be applied to the other nervous 
centres. A distinct cooeeption of the nature and mode of 
development of the functions of the spinal centres is indeed the 
best, is the only adequate, preparation for an entrance upon the 
study of cerebral action ; it is an indispensable pre-reqnisite to 
the right understanding of the higher displays of nerv'ous 
function, and alone fixes the sure basis whereon to build a true 
mental science.* Any system not so founded follows not thej 

• In the *• Arcliiv. Air Fhysiolog. Heillcundc," 1S43, there \m mi cxccjUcnt poi>cr 
by Prof. GriealDgor, ** Ucber psychische E^Hcxactioiieny mit einem Bllck nuf dm 
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order of development in nature, and must be imstable and in- 
secure : nature herself protests against it with energetic elo- 
quence when she makes, as she unquestionably sometimes does, 
morbid action of the cells of the cerebral hemisjjheres vicarious 
of the morbid action of the spinal cells.* 



:n^otes. 

1 {p. 64)» — PiitlgcT compares the moverucDts of a decapitated animal 
-with those of a sleeping man, making the movements in both to bo 
conscious. IIo lickled the right nostrU of a sk-eping boy, and the lad 
rubbed it with his right hand : Tivheu PllUger tickled tha left nostril the 
lad rubbed it with Ms left hancL If he held the slcepei-a right hand, 
without waking him, and tickled his light nostril, the boy first mad<3 
attempts witli his riglit hand to rub it, but when this did Dot eucceetl, 
and the irritation continued, he then made use of the left hand. 

For a fuller discussion of the assumed consciousness of the spinal 
cord I mast refer to my review of Mr. Bain on the " Senses and the 
Intcdlect," in the Journal of Mmtal Science for January, 1865, pp. 
558, 559* I will only now add a quotation from Spinoza, as translated 
by 3kL Saissot. ** Peraonne, en cffet n'a determine encore co dont le 
corps est capable ; en d'autres termes personne n*a encore appria de 
rexpdrience co que lo corps pent faire et ce qu'U ne pent pas faire, par 
les seules lois de la nature corporelle et sans recovoir do Tamo aucuno 
determination," **This is not astonisliing," he adds, "as no one has 
sufficiently studied the functions of the body," and instances the 
marvellous acts of animals and somnarahulista — ^** toutea choses qui 



Wefictt der psychischen Krimklititen ; ** aa*l another in thesams? Journal for 1854, 
*'Notio Belt rage zur Physiologio iind Pathcjlogie des Gehinia." 

• I cannot forbpar quoting liere tlie approprlite worda of Mr, J. S. Mill, After 
Baying that it is not likely that tho direct employment of matliematics will he 
aviilahlo to any great extent in the achiov^meots yet to bo effected in scieulific 
generalization, he adds : **But the process itself~tho dcductivo investigation of 
nnture, the appltcation of elementary laws gfiQerali2cd from the xiiore siniplo casca 
to di*mtangle the phenomena of coinplex tuiscs, exidaining iis much of them iia 
can bo so explained, and putting in evidence the nature and bmita of the irre- 
ducible residuum, so as to Hiij>»ge,st fresh obscrratimis prej>aratory to rccomnicnciug 
tho name process with nddiliima] data ; thin is common to all science, moral and 
metaphyHical iiiidudL'd ; and the grcut^T the diOiculty, tho more needful h it that 
tho inquirer should come preiwiretl with an exact uuderstAuding of the requiaitea 
of this moftc of inv<\«tigation, and a mental type of its perfect reaHxation.'* — 
JSimminafion of 5fr W. HamtUmi's Philosophy. 
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montrent assez que le corps himiaiii, par les soulea lois de la xiature, 
ost capable d'lme foole d'opi^mtions qui sont pour Tame jointe k ce 
corps un oLjot d'etonnement .... J'ajoute enfin que le mucanismts 
du corps humain est fait avec Tin art qui surpasse inimiment Tindustrie 
humaine,'' The associaUug link of many mevemonta — as, for example, 
of those of the heart, of the eye, of breathing — plainly exists in the 
f on formation of the nervous centres ; the wisdom or desigu is 
exliibited in. llie primary arraugement^ whereby the reactions of the 
organism necessiitlly following do, as a iride, mioiatcr to the further* 
ance of its wtsll-hemg, 

- {p. 66). — ** And therefore it was a good answer," says Bacon, *^ that 
was made by one who when they showed bim liaiiging in a temple 
a picture of those who had paid their yows as having escaped ship- 
wreckj and would have him say whether ho did not now acknowledge 
the power of the goda, * Ay/ asks he again, * but where are they 
painted that were drowned after their vowsT" Speaking of final 
causes, upon which the human understanding falls back, ho says that 
they ** have clearly relation to the nature of man rather than to the 
nature of the univei-se ; and irom this source have strangely defiled 
philosophy,"^ — A^oiK (hff. Aphorism xlviii. 

2 (p. G7).— ** After the actions which are most perfectly voluntary 
have been rendered so by one set of associations, they may, by another, 
be made to depend upon the most diminutive sensations, ideas, and 
motions, such as the mind scarce regards, or is conscious of ; and which, 
therefore, it can scarce recollect the moment after the action is over. 
lioncQ it follows that association not only converts automatic action 
into voluntary, but voluntary ones into automatic. For these actions, 
of wliich the mind is scarce conscious, and which follow mechanically, 
as it were, some i>recedent diniiimtive sensation, idea, or motion, and 
witliout any effort of tlie miud, are rather to bo ascribed to the body 
than the miinJ, i.c. are to be referred to the bead of automatic action. * 
I shaD call them automatic motions of the secondary kind to distin- 
guish them from those which are originally automatic^ and from the 
voluntary ones; and shall now give a few instances of this double 
transmutation of motions, viz. of automatic into voluntary, and of 
voluntary into automatic." He instances the manner in which cbiklren 
Icam^ and especially the way we leain to speak, to play on the harpsi 
chord, &c. " The doctrine of vibrations explains all the original 
automatic motions ; that of association, the voluntary and secondarily 
lutomatic ones/' — llartley*s Theory of the Human Mind, edited bj 
Priestley, pp. 32, 3D, 



CHAPTEE IV. 

SBCONBAUY NERVOUS CENTRES, OR SENSORY GANGLIA: 
SENS0Rm3f COMMUNE, 



THE dift'erent collections of grey matter which exist in the 
medulla ohlongata, and at the liiise of the brain, the continua- 
tions of the grey matter of the sijinal cord, consist chiefly of the 
nervous centres of the higher senses, with coiTesponding centres 
of motional reaction. Continuing the grey substance as high as 
the floor of tlie lateral ventricles, they include the optic thalami, 
the corpora striata, the corpora quadrigemina, and the ganglionic 
nuclei of the nerv^es of the different senses. Any one of the 
senses may be destroyed by injury to its sensory ganglion as 
surely as by actual destruction of its organ ; blindness is pro- 
duced by injury to the corpora qnadrigemina, smell is abolished 
by destruction of the olfactory bulbs. These ganglionic centres 
are thus intermediate between the higher hemispherical ganglia 
above -and the spinal centres below them ; to those they are 
subordinate, to these they are superordinate. In many of the 
lower animals, as already pointed out, the brain consists of 
nothing more than the sensory ganglia, with centres of motional 
reaction. 

The ganglionic centres of the sensorium commune are formed 
of numerous nerve-cells, which, like those of the spinal cord, are 
in connexion with afferent and eff'erent nerves; the afferent 
nerves, in this case, coming mostly from the organs of the special 
senses. The impressions which the afferent nerve bring are, there- 
fore, special in kind, as also are the grey nuclei to wliich they are 
brought ; a progressive differentiation of structure aod function 
is manifest ; and we might ajmcst describe the sensorium com- 
mune as a spinal cord, the afferent nerves of which are the nerve** 
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of the special senses. An exjict kiiowled<;;e of the auatomical 
relations of the different grey nuclei is still wanting, notwith- 
standing' the patient investigations of Schroeder van der Kolk. 
All that we are certain of is, that the Ghres of the nerves ore 
connected with the cells, as may be most easily seen in the case 
of the auditoiy nerve ;md ganglion ; that manifold connexions 
exist between different nuclei ; and that fibres may sometimes 
be traced from the nucleus of a sensory nerve to a motor nerve. 
upon M'hich it is known to exert a reflex action. Tlie trigemi- 
nus, or fifth nerve, for example, passes from above downwards 
through the medulla, and in its downward course forms reflex 
connexions with all the motor nerves of the medulla as it 
approaches the level of their nuclei ; in this way the facial, thu 
glossopharj^ngeal^ the vagus, the spinal aacessory, and tlie hypo- 
glossal receive communications from it The ganglionic cells of 
different nuclei also differ in form and size ; and Schroeder van 
der Kulk holds that, as a general ride, at every spot where fibres 
are given off for the performance of any speciiil function, thews • 
fresh groups o£ ganglionic cells giving origin to them appear. 
We justly conclude, then, that, as we should a priori expect, 
specially constituted ganglionic cells minbter to special functions ; 
that the central cells are, as it were, the workshops in which, on 
the occasion of a suitable stimulus, the peculiar current neces- 
sary for the performance of the specific action is excited. Charged 
with their proper force during tlie assimLlating process of nutri- 
tion it exists in them as statical power, or latent energj* ; and 
ther condition of unstable vital equilibrium is upset, the force 
being then discharged, as the Lcyden jar is, when a certain 
stimulus meets with a sutlicient tension. 

Tlie natiu-al course of a stimulus, all the force of wLich is not 
retlected upon an efferent nerve in the spinid centres, is up- 
weirds to the seusoriimi commune, where it becomes the occasion 
of a new order of phenomena ; and, a« Pfiuger has shown, the 
law of extension of retlex action excited by a spinal nerv© 
observably is from l>e!ow up%vards to the medulla. Having 
arrived at the gtmglionic cells of the sensorium commune, this 
stinmhis may be at once reflected on a motor nerve, for which 
there is provision in a direct physical path, and involuntary 
movements may thus take place in answer to a sensatiaD, 
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jusfc as involuntaiy moveinerits take place from the spinal 
centres without any sensation. The ganglionic cells of the 
sensory centres are unquestionably centres of independent re- 
action, and give rise to a class of reflex movements of their own. 
When a man lies with the lower half of his body paralysed in 
consequence of injury or disease of his spinal cord, the tickling 
of the soles of his feet will sometimes produce re0ex movements 
of which ho is unconscious, When a man lies witli no paralysis 
of his limbs, but with a perfectly sound spinal cord, the sudden 
application of a hot iron to his fout or le<^ will give rise to a 
movement quite as involuntary as iliat which takes place in the 
paralysed hmb, but, in this case, in answer to a painful sensation ; 
the reaction takes place in tlie sensory ganglia, and the movement 
is sensori-motor. Had tlie hot iron lM?en applied to the para- 
lysed Jimbs, no movement would have followed, because the path 
of tlie stimulus was cub off ixs completely as the current of the 
electric stimulus is interrupted when tlic telegraphic wires are 
cnt across. Take away that part of the brain of an animal which 
lies above the sensory ganglia, and it is still capable of sensori- 
motor movement, like as the animal which possesses no cerebral 
]u'nds[iheres is : because the ganglionic cell is a centre of inde- 
pendent reaction^ — a station on the line which may either send 
on the message or send off an answer."^ (}) 

Examples of sensori-motor movements are to be found in the 
involuntary closure of the eyelids when the conjuuctiva is 
toucheth <jr when a strong light falls upon the eye ; in the dis* 
tortion of the face on account of a sour taste ; in tlie quick with- 
drawal of the band when it is touched by something hot ; in the 
cry which excessive pain calls forth ; in the motions of sucking 
which take place when the nipple is put between the infant's 
lips ; in coughing and sneezing ; and in yawning on seeing some 



• Mr James MiU cli?arly recognised thiB claas of movpmeuts. ** luntinieral^le 
fuctft arc capablo of being adduced to proro that seusation b a cause of musciilar 
nclion,'* p. 258. Afttr instancing* as examples, sneering, congliing, the contmc- 
tion of the pupils, and the movemeiita of the eyelids, he 8.133 : — **Wc stem 
ttuthorued, therefore, by the fuUest evidence, to ossume tlint 6«2iiRtttiini is the 
mental cansc, whatever the |ihysicu! Uuks, of a great proportion of the muaenlar 
contrnctiona of our frame ; and that aiuoug thase so produced are fuund some of 
the most constant, the most rcmiirkable, and the most iinporttint of that gnat 
clfiw of corporeal phenomena. **—j4iia^y«j of the Ifvman Mind^ p. 206. 
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one else yavvix Illustrations of acquired movenienta of tliis claas 
are seen in the adaptation of the walk to the mnsic of a military 1 
band, in dancing, in the articulation of words on seeing their 
appropriate signs, and in many other of the common actions of 
Hfe of which we are not conscious at the time, but of the neces- 
sity of wliich, were there no power of automatically performing 
them, we should soon become actively conscious. The instinctive 
actions of animals fall under the category of consensual acts ; 
without the intervention of any conception, the sensation at once 
excites the appropriate movement, and the anhoal is as sWIful 
on its first tiial as it is after a life experience. It is tnio that 
the instinctive life is extremely limited in man, but sensori- 
motor action plays a large part in such manifestations of it as 
are witnessed ; in the taking of food the movements of mastica- 
tion, like the earlier one>5 of snckiug, are in answer to a sensa- 
tion, as also are some of the co-ordmatcd movements necessary 
to the gratification of the instinct of procreation The adjust- 
ment of the eye to distances in man, through a change in the 
convexity of the lens or the cornea, and an alteration in the 
direction of the axes of the eyes, which takes place with mch 
marvellous qiuckness and accuracy, is a consensual act in 
respondence to a visual sensation, aud may serve to give us a 
good notion of what an instinctive act in an animal is. 

It was said, when treating of the spinal cord, that its faculties 
were, for the most part, not innate but acquired ; and the same 
thing may be said of sensations. Sensation is not, as tlie common 
use of the word might seem to imply, a certain inborn faculty pf 
constant quantity, but in reahty a general term euvbracing a 
nmltitude of particular phenomena that exhibit every degree of 
variation both iu quantity and quality. The sensation of each 
sense is a gradually organized result or faculty tliat is matured 
through experience : the visual sensation of the adult is a ver}* 
different matter from that of the child whose eyes have recently 
opened upon the world; Mr. Nunneley's patient, wdiose sight 
was restored by operation^ held his hands before his face to 
prevent objects touching his eyes ; the wine-tasters cultivated 
sense is nowise comparable with that of a man who knows 
nothing of wine ; the tactile sensation of the blind man differs 
ioio caio i'lom that of the man who has always had the fall use 
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of his eyes. The complete and definite sensation is slowly built 
up in the proper nervous centres from the residua or traces 
wldch previous sensations of a liko kind have left behind them; 
and the sensation of the cultivated sense thus sums up, as it 
w ere, a thousand experiences, as one word often contains the accu- 
mulated acquisitions of generations.* Simple as a sensation ap- 
pears, it is in reality infinitely compound. (^) All that is innate 
in the different ganglionic centres is a specific poorer of reaction 
to certain impressions made upon organs specially adapted to 
receive them ; the waste following activity is restored by nutri- 
tion, and a trace or residuum remains embodied in the consti- 
tution of the nervous centre, becoming more complete and distinct 
witli each succeeding repetition of the impression ■ an acquired 
nature is grafted on the original nature of the cell by virtue of 
its plastic power. In the common metaphysical conception of 
sensation as a certain constant faculty what happens is this : the 
abstraction irom the particular is converted into an objective 
entity which thenceforth tyrannizes over the understanding. 

Whether, as some hold, our perception of Uie form and 
distance of external objects is due to our muscular experience, 
ur wdiether, as otliers maintain, our visual sensation by itself 
may give the notion of extension and distance, it is cert^iin that 
our ordinary estunates of distance are very gradually acquired. 
But it is not so in many animals : the young swallow can seize 
its small prey with as accurate a skill as the old one after a life 
experience \ and there is a fish that spurts a drop of water at 
the little insect moving above the surface, and fails not to bring 
it down : the intuition of distance is obviously in such cases 
complete and distinct from the fii^t. It is, however, conformable 
to the law of development from the general to the special in the 
organic world, that w^hat is innate in some of the lower animals 
should be acquired by nuin : the absence of such limitation in 



• In regard to this *[Ufstioii, an exp^ntnent l>y Yolkmanu, quoted by Fick, is 
intor<«ting and instnictive, WTien the finger, or any Umitcd portion of skiu on 
one »ido of the "body, is frcqnonlly experimented upon with tlio compasses, in 
order to test the degree of sensibility, and its t*rtile sensibility thereby incroased, 
as it notably is, above the levcd of tbat of neighbouring parta, tho sj^minetrieal 
of the fikin on the opposite gide of the fjody wiU Imj found to be ultuo&t 
acute J —an Dicperi mental proof of the same kind aa tbat which tho stereo* 
^ Kope famishes. 
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Ilia origiiml nature marks bis higher freedom. Still it is most 
interesttng to observe how much even he is indebted to original 
endowment in this very matter of estimating distance. For 
what is the immediate cause that determines tim mnscular 
adjustment of the eye to distance ? The act is consensual, or» 
using the vaguer term, instinctive, in respondenee to a -^-isual 
sensation or picture — an act of which there is no direct con- 
flciousue^s, and over which the will has no direct control 
Though the process is confased and uncertain at first, unlike in 
that regard the process in the lower animals, yet it is not long 
before the proper muscular adaptations are acquired and definite 
museular intuitions oiganized. Plainly, then, very much is due 
to the pre-arranged constitution of the nervous centres even in 
man. And while we assert that sensation is not an inlK>rn 
faculty of constant value in man, it behoves us not to forget the 
fact that there are implanted in the constitution of his nervous 
centres the capabilities of certain definite associated movements 
answering to certain sensations* 

The idea to be formed and fixed in the mind from a consi. 
deration of the phenomena of the development of sensation, and 
necessary to its proper interpretation, as indeed to the interpre- 
tation of every manifestation of life, is the idea of onianization. 
The mind is not like a sheet of white paper which receives just 
wliat is written upon it, nor like a niin'or which simply reflects 
more or less faithfully every object, but it implies a plastic 
power ministering to a complex process of organization, in which 
what is suitable to development is assimilated, what is unsuit- 
able is rejecteil By the appropriation of the like in impressioiis 
made upon the senses we acquire, as we might say, and as we 
do say when speaking of idea» a general or abstract sensatioo, 
which exists^ latent or potential, as a faculty of the sensory 
centres, and on the occasion of the appi-opriate impression 
renders the sensation clear and definite. It is exactly like 
what happens in the spinal centres, and exactly like what 
happens, as we shall hereafter see, in the ideational centres. 
Coincidently with the assimilation of the like in impre^ssions, 
there is necessarily a rejection of the unlike, which, being then 
appropriated by otlier cells, becomes the foundation, or lays the 
basis, of the faculty of another sensation, just as nutrient material 
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which is not taken up by one kind of tissuo element is assimi* 
lated \)j another kind. In the education of the senses, then, 
there takes place a differentiation of cells, in other words, a 
(lisa:rnment, as well as an improvement of the faeidty of each 
kind of sensation by the blending of similar residua. There is 
an analysis separating the unlike, a synthesis blending the like ; 
and by the two processes of differentiation and integration ai'e 
our sensations gradually de^^eloped. The process illustrates the 
increasing speciality of individual adaptation to external nature ; 
and the length of childhood in num is in relation to the forma- 
tion of his complex sensations. 

The organization of our sensations is not, however, limited 
simply to tlie formation of the paTticnlar sensation ; it effects 
also tlie association or catenation of sensations. In animals 
there can be no doubt that one sensation frequently calls another 
into activity, in accordance with the order established among 
theoi, without the intervention of idea; they are much more 
dependent on sensation than man is, and therefore the asso« 
elation of sensations in the causation of movements is more 
marked. Hence it is that blinding of one eye produces verti- 
ginous movements in pigeons, as Flourens and Longet have 
shown, and that section of the semicircular canals of the ear 
also produces various disturbances of inovenients. In man it 
is certainly difficult to eliminate the influence of the higher 
cerebral centras, yet in those functions in which consensual 
action has most part — in the taking of food, for example, where 
succeeding sensations bring into successive action different com- 
plex muscular movements, and again in sexual copulation— there 
is abundant evidence of an association of sensations. 

Thus much concerning sensation, viewed on its passive or 
receptive side. Let us say something more of the active, re- 
actiDg, or distributive side — of the movements which take place in 
answer to sensations. These reactions may, like the reflex movc- 
?:ieots of the spinal cord, be irregular, as when a wry faee is 
pTOduced by a sour taste, or a general start of the body follows a 
sudden loud noise ; or co-ordinate, as in coughing and sneezing* 
Of the co-ordinate or designed movements, again, some are innate, 
as those of the animals mostly are ; others arc acquired of 
Becondiirily automatic, as is mostly the case in man. 
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The innate sensori-motor actions of ammals include, as befoie 
said, their instinctive acts. These have for aim the preservation 
of the individual and the propagation of the species ; and are 
comparable to such niovements in man as the closure of the eye- 
lid when the conjunctiva is touched or the eye threatened^ the 
withdrawal of the hand when suddenly burnt, the sneezing by 
which an offending body is ejected from the air passages^ or some 
of the movements in sexual copulation. The faculty of executing 
them exists in the pre-arranged constitution of the nervous 
centres, and is entirely independent of will or experience : so 
that if we chose to assume a consciousness in the individual 
ceUs ministering to them we should say that they possessed a 
notion uf the end to be effecteil The colk probably possess sucli 
notion exactly in the same maimer as the elements of a chemical 
compound possess a notion of the end which they are going to 
accomplish, or as the wind bloweth where it listeth * accord- 
ingly they do not fail at times to make terrible mistakes, and 
perhaps miserably to kill an individual by continuing violently 
a reflex action, in the cessation of which lay the only hope of 
life. When the cerebral hemispheres are experimentally removed 
in animals, as was doue by Flonrens and Scliiff, the sensori-motor 
acta abide : the animal appears as if in a sleep or dream, and 
takes no notice ; yet if a pigeon so treated be thrown into the air, 
it flies ; if laid on its back, it gets up ; the pupil contracts to 
light, and in a very bright light the eyes are shut ; it will dress 
its feathcFJ if they are ruffled, and will sometimes follow by a 
movement of the head the movement of a candle hither and 
thither ; certain impressions are plainly received, but they are 
not further fashioned into ideas, because the nen^ous centres of 
ideas have been removed ; und, as has been aptly observed, the 
animal would die of hunger before a platefid of food, although 
it would swallow the food if put into its mouth. The clenching 
of the teeth in man during severe pain is seusori-motor, and only 

* *' Whoever will examiao the langiuge of mankind may find that we apply 
expreaaioQfl of bodies wliich belong properly to our own manner of proceeding ; 
and haw well soever we know tlie contrary, speak of them as Tolnntary agents^ 
eicrcising powers of their own ; thus it is said that the wind bloweth whore it 
listoth« and we aay of water, that it will not mingle with oil^ that it will force iti 
way, &C. * tcrm^ expressive of a choice, compliance^ and resolution simikr to tbow 
cxercijR'd by man-" — Tacker'tj Liyht of Nature^ vol. ii. p. 5-15. 
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a less degree of tlio same kind of reflex action wliicli in lockjaw 
becomes actual spasrtL Schroeder van der Kolk ruentioiis a lady 
who liad her breast amputated under chloroform, and who, though 
she felt no pain, was perfectly conscious on awakening that she 
had hcatil herself shriek; and he ha?3 witnessed violent shrieking 
in apoplexy, where there was no trace of consciousness. Any 
nne who has walked through a parrot house, and heard the fear- 
ful noise which these screaming creatures ujake, must have 
surely felt an involuntary inclination to shriek also. 

It raust he borne in mind that tlie sensori-motor reaction may 
be excited not only by the stimulus from without, but also, l)y, so 
to speak^ sensation from within the body — by the organic stimuli. 
It is not because w^e have no direct consciousness of the operation 
of these stimuU that they do not therefore iMuence the mental 
life. In animals, the actions respondent to them constitute the 
principal manifesttdions of theb psychical life ; and in man, 
when the influence of the higher nervous centres is weakened Ity 
disease, or when an organic stimulus has an abnormal activity, 
as liappens often in insanity, we sometimes see the instinct for 
food or the sexual instinct manifested with an utter slmmclessneas. 
In such cases there is great truth in an obsen^ation made by 
Jacobi, that the actions of the insane have an instinct-like 
charactei*, as their physiognomies take on an animal-like look. 
The great K^vohition effected in the mental nature of man at the 
time when the organs of reproduction come into functional 
activity, affords a striking illustration of a physiological effect 
which in less degree is common to all the organic stimidi. And 
no account of the sensori-motor actions can be complete which 
fails to give due ai)preciation to the influence of a stimulus 
arising within the organism as an exciting c^use of certain 
associated or aim-working movements. 

Of more importance than the innntc sensoTi-motor acts in 
human development are those wiiich are acquhxd, and which 
are oft^en called the secondary automatic acts. AYhen any cue 
moves al)out in a house or a room with the objects in which 1m^ 
is quite familiar, he is scarce more conscious of the greater part 
of his movements or of the objects around than lie is of the 
movements of his lireathing or of his particular .steps in walking; 
notwithstanding which he does not run against the chairs nor 
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stmiible at the stairs, but fairly adapts his movements to the 
positions of objects. But if some new piece of funuture be 
placed in a pai-t of the room where there was nothing before, the 
chances are that he does stumble against it, until, hj familiarity 
or habit, the sensation of its presence has been associated with 
a corresponding movement- It will sometimes happen that, 
when the mind has been deeply occupied, a person has walked 
from one place to another through busy streets and yet been 
unable, when coming afterwards to think, to say positively which 
way ]ic took. In dancing, in phiying some musical instrument, 
in writing, in that grace and ease of movement acquired by social 
cultivation, we have other excellent examples of acquired con- 
sensual acts. A more striking instance, perhaps, than any of 
the?e is the association which is estabUshed by education between 
particular sounds or particidar visual sen.sations, and the adapt^^d 
complex movements for the articulation of the appropriate words. 
Children plainly exhibit a great tendency to imitate a particular 
sound, when there is certainly not yet any idea of wliat the 
sound meons ; and, as eveiy one knows, it is sufficiently easy to 
read aloud without the slightest attention to the naeaning ol* 
what is read, the consciousness being otherwise engaged. Dr. 
Iladcliflc tells of a child which could speak both in English and 
German, but which always replied to a question in Uie language 
in which it was addressed, and could not reply to an English 
question in Geruran, or to a German question in English. AVith- 
out doubt the child connected definite ideas with the words used ; 
but the fact that it could not put the same ideas into one language 
or the other, as require*!, sliowed the dominion exercised by the 
sound over the articulating movements- — the mechanical con- 
nexion established between sensation and movement Language, 
difBcult as it is of acquisition, idtimately gets all the ease of a 
rcllex act. and so many waste floods of fruitless words are poured 
forth. without fatigue by some who, like Peter proposing to build 
the tliree tabernacles, wist not wliat they say. Consciousness is 
not a necessary accompaniment ; talking may be conscious, semi- 
conscious, or entirely unconscious. Secondary automatic acts of 
a like kind are also obsen'ably acquired by auimals, although in 
them the consensual acts are mostly innate ; particular habitij 
or tricks being observably taught to them or acquired liy them. 
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How many of the common actions of man*s everyday life fall 
under this category, few people siifBciently appreciate* 

It is of the utmost importance t^ a tme conception of the 
nature of mental action that the full meaning antl real bearing 
of the foregoing facts should be distinctly realized. From a 
physiological point of view they are readily enough admitted ; 
but the moment sensation is viewed as a mental facidty, an 
ejitirely new order of ideas commonly supervenes, and it appears 
to be thought monstrous to suppose that the full sensation is not 
innate, Init gradually matured through years of experience. 
Then, again, it is almost impossible to make those m*]io take the 
metaphysical view of mental action, realize the oi^nic connexion 
which is established between the stimulus, or the sensation, and 
certain movements, whereby these finally become mechanical or 
automatic : when any end is accomplished, they fail not instantly 
to assign consciousness, and to assume design. It is not necessary 
to repeat here what was said of design, when treating of the 
spinal cord : the act, with whatever of design it contains, is the 
necessary result of a certain constitution, innate or acquired, of 
the nervous centres. In the humbler animals the life-aims are 
merely organic ; the sensory ganglia suffice, therefore, as ncr\'ous 
apparatus ; and the faculties of them, being primordial, are com- 
paratively few, fixed, and simple. In man, however, whose 
relations are so much more numerous and special, whose life-aims 
reach far beyond the mere organic, there is not only a further 
complication of the nervous system as an original ftict, hut there 
is an acquired adaptation throughout life of the sensory ganglia 
to the complex extenial relations, so that their functional mani- 
festations are more numerous, special, and complex. But in the 
latt^lr case, as in the former, the action is ultimately automatic, 
and then as effectually accomplished without consciousness as 
with it. Until the psychologists giTjund tlieir conceptions on 
these simple truths, they must continue to stniggle fruitlessly in 
the maze of undefined words, 

Tlie reaction of the motor ganglia in the sensorium commune, 

whether designed or undesigned, co-ordinate or irregular, may be 

excited not only by impressions conveyed to them by afferent 

.nerves, and Ity the so-called organic stimuli, but also by a 

! stimulus descending from above. An idea or an impulse of the 

8 
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will, coming from the higher nen'ous centres, may act upon the 
ganglionic secondary centres, and call forth those movements 
which arc commonly reflex to impressions from without. In 
such case it is tolerably certain that the idea or volitional impulse 
does not act directly on the motor nerve fibres, but indirectly 
through the ganglionic cells of the motor nuclei, in which the 
potentiality of the movement exists latent, statical, or, as it were, 
abstract ; the stimulus from above disturbing the organic eqtdli- 
brium, and, as it were, releasing or setting free the movement 
together with whatsoever of design there is in it, just as the 
impression conveyed by the afferent nerve from without does. 
Thus the will is entirely dependent for its outward realisation 
upon that mechanism of automatic action which is gradually 
organised in the subordinate centres ; the will cannot, as we 
shall hereafter see, at once execute successfully a new move- 
ment, nor can it execute any movement without a guiding 
sensation of some kind : the cultivation of the senses, and the 
gradually effected special adaptation of their reactions, are neces- 
sary antecedents, essential pre-requisites, to the due formation 
and operation of will. The sensorium commune represents, in 
fact, various independent nervous centres, and never does act 
merely as a conductor transmitting unmodified the stimulus, 
whether this ascend from without, or descend from the cerebral 
hemispheres. Bear this clearly in mind, and the memory of it 
will help to get rid of some difiiculties, when we come to deal 
with the will. 

It is not needful to say anything here of the seeming dispro- 
portionate amount of force given out in the movement which is 
respondent to a moderate stimidus to the sensory ganglia ; inas- 
much as what was said in this regard of the spinal centres is 
strictly applicable to the secondary nervous centres. A special 
investigation would only serve here, as elsewhere, to adduce 
needless evidence in support of the principle of the conservation 
of forcQ. 

And now let us briefly indicate the general causes of disorder 
of the functions of the sensory ganglia : they are mainly such as 
liave been already pointed out as causes of disturbance of the 
functions of the spinal cord : — 

1. As a natural fact, there may be an innate vice, feebleness. 
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or instalulity of composition of tlie ganglionic cells. Such fanlt 
of nritnre la commonly owing to the existence of some uervons 
disease in the heroditary antecedents ; bnt it may of course be 
dne to any other of the many recondite canses of degeneration 
of nervous element. Hallncinations of vision are by no means 
imfrec[iient amongst some children at an early age, especially 
among such as suffer from chorea. And in those rare caseB in 
Tivhich insanity occurs in chddreu almost from the time of their 
nativity, it is chiefly exhibited in violent and irregular sensori- 
motor movements ; herein there is a I'esemblance to the insanity 
that sometimes ensues in animals. The lumatural laughter, the 
shrieking, the biting, and the tearing, of the insane infant, 
assuredly testify to a degenerate state of the motor and sensoiy 
cells in the sensorium commune : one might oven venture to say 
tliat there was a true sensorial madness. It is most interesting 
to add that the disorder may alternate with, or be replaced by, 
general convulsions, the maLhiess ceasing when the com^ilsions 
supervene, and supervening when the convulsions cease ; there 
is a transference of the disturbance from one system of nervous 
centres to another. 

Again, there may be every degree of deficient sensibility down 
to actual insensibility of the ganglionic cells of the sensory 
ganglia. It is obvious that people differ naturally in the acute- 
ness of their senses ; and in idiota the senses notably partake of 
the general stupidity. In them the hearing is frequently defec- 
tive ; smell is often imperfect, the olfactor)'^ bulbs being insuffi- 
ciently developed; taste absent or extremely vitiated, so that 
they will eat unconcerned the filthiest or the most pungent 
matters ; and the sensihility of the skin is sometimes extensively 
absent, or it is generally dull, so that they suffer very little pain 
from injuries. The idiots of the lowest claas have usually no 
other affection but that of hunger, Avbich they exhibit by unrest, 
grunting, or the like ; but even some of these miserable creatures 
have at times attacks of fury, without evident reason, in. which 
they scratch, strike and bite, as the insane infant does, 

Dulne^s of sensibility, when not nearly reacliing tlie stage of 
idiotic degeneration, is of coiirst3 imfavourablo to intellectual 
acquisition ; but, on the other hand, a very acute and delicate 
sensibility is attended with evils and dangers of its owiu In 
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the former case, although there is an impediment to assimnation, 
yet that which Is appropriated is commonly retained "\nth great 
persistency ; in the latter case, there is certainly quick reaotion, 
but no lasting appropriation, and, if the sensibility is intensified 
beyond a certain point, there may even be a lapse into that 
degenerate state in wliich, not the special sensation, but pain is 
felt, and irregular and convulsive reaction takes place. It is of 
no small importance that these natural differences in the consti- 
tution of the ganglionic cells should be plainly recognized, for 
they unquestionably are at the root of certain differences in 
character and intellect. 

2. An excessive use of the senses, without due intervals of rest, 
produces exhaustion, or actual degeneration of them ; here, as 
elsewhere, the force expended must be restored, if the energy of 
the matter is to be maintained. A too powerful impression 
made upon any sense may also diminish, or actually destroy, its 
power of reaction ; immediate paralysis of sight, of hearing, or 
of smell has followed a sudden and powerful impression upon the 
particular sense ; and if the paralysis is not complete, the sensi- 
bility of the sense for weaker impressions may still be lowered for 
some t ime. Moreover, the sensation itself may persist for a whilo 
after the cause of it has disappeared, as when an image of the 
sun remains after we have ceased to look at it, or the roar of the 
cannon abides in the ears after the firing has ceased. Such per- 
sistence of action in the ganglionic cell will serve to convey a 
notion of the condition of things when there is hallucination 
otherwise caused, 

3. The state of the blood has the most direct effect upon the 
functions of the sensory ganglia. Too much blood, as is well 
known, gives rise to subjective sensations* such as flashes of light 
before the eyes, and roaring in the ears ; but it is not so generally 
known that, when the abnormal action reaches a certain intensity, 
movements responsive to, or sympathetic with, the htJUicina- 
tions may take place. Nevertheless, they may : as the sensory 
ganglia have an independent action in health, so also may they 
act indepeudently in disease ; and a^s in health there is co-ordinate 
or designed sensori-motor action, bo in disease may there be 
convulsive sensori-motor action evincins: more or less co-ordina- 
tion 01 design. Of violent, but more or less co-ordinate, action 
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WQ havej I think, a good example in tlie raving and dangeroiia 
fury which often follows a succession of severe epUeptic fits, and 
which I take leave to describe as in great part a true semorial 
insanity. The patient's senses arc possessed with hallncinations, 
their ganglionic central ceils in a state of convulsive action; 
before the eyes are hlood-red flames of fire, amidst which whoso- 
ever happens to present himself, appears as a devil, or otlicrwise 
horribly transformed ; the ears arc filled with a terrible roaring 
jioLsc, or resound with a voice imperatively commanding him to 
save himself; the smell is perhaps one of sulphurous stifling 
and the desperate and violent actions are, like the furious acts 
of the elephant, the convidsive re-actions to such fearful halluci- 
nations. The individual in such state is a machine set in 
destructive motion, and he peq:)etrates the extremest violence or 
the most desperate murder without consciousness at the time, 
and without memory of it afterwards. 'Wlien we come to the 
general patholog}' of insanity, we shall have more to say upon 
this matter, 

A deficiency of hcjdthy blood is a cause of disorder of the 
sensory centres. A great loss of blood powerfully affects the 
senses ; the anaemia of chlorotic and hysterical women is tlie 
probalilc cause of tlie many anomalous sensations and motor 
disturbances, which disappear as the condition of the blood im- 
proves ; and a manifest poverty of blood often accompanies the 
chorea of chihlren with its hallucinations. 

A perv^crted couditiou of the blood, whetlier frc^m something 
bred in the body or introduced from without, is recognised as a 
powerful cause of sensory disord<*r. Evidence of such injurious 
influence we have in the hallucinatious which sometimes follow 
for a time certain acute diseases, as AVell in the delirium which 
occurs in the course of them ; in tbe efiects which alcohol pro- 
duces upon tbe senses : in the actions of poisons, such as bella- 
donna and aconite, wliich markedly affect the senses ; and 
especially in the operation of haschisch, a poison whicli appears 
to concentrate its action upon the sensorium commuue. In 
hydrophobia the presence of a virus in tbe blood notably gives 
rise to most violent nervous disturbance ; the sight or sound of 
a fluids a movement in tbe room, or a current of air, being suffi- 
cient to excite terrible convulsions. 
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4 An irritation operating by reflex action is undoubtedly the 
occasional cause of sensorial disturbance. Pressure upon or 
wound of a sensitive nerve lias sometimes produced extensive 
paralysis of sensibility ; a bad tooth may notably give rise to 
amaurosis; vertigo, ballucinations, and illusions are now and 
then plainly the result of an irritation proceeding from a centri- 
petal nerve, not perhaps felt in any other way than as it 13 
testified by eflects which disappear with the removal of the irri- 
tation. An interesting example of severe disturbance of the 
nervous centres from a slight eccentric imtation, is i-elatcd by 
Dn Brown-S^quard, to whom it was communicated by Mr. 
C. De Morgan. A lad, aged fourteen, as lie was getting np in 
the morning, was heard by his father to be making a great noise 
in his bedroom. On the latter rushing iuto the room, he found 
his son in his shirt, violently agitated, talking incoherently, and 
breaking to pieces the furniture. His father caught hold of liim 
and put hini back into bed, where at once the boy became com- 
posed, but did not seem at all conscious of what he had done. 
On getting out of bed he had fell something odd, he said, but he 
was quite well A surgeon, who was sent for, found him still 
reading quietly, with clean tongue and cheerfid countenance, and 
wishful to get up. He had never had epilepsy, but had enjoyed 
good health hitherto* He was told to get up ; but on putting 
his feet on the floor, and standing np, his coimtenance instantly 
changed, the jaw became violently convulsed, and he was about 
to nish forwaid, when he was seized, and pushed back on to the 
bed. At once he became calm again, said he had felt odd, but 
wtis surprised when asked what was the matter with him. He 
had been fishing on the previous day, and having got his line 
entangled, had waded into the river to discngc^ige it, but was not 
aware that he had hurt liis feet in any way, — that he liad even 
scratched them. ** But on holding up the right great toe with 
my finger and thumb, to examine the sole of the foot, the leg 
was drawn up, and the muscles of the jaw were suddenly con- 
vulsed, and on letting go the toe these eilects instantly ceased." 
There was no redness, no sweUing, but on the bulb of the toe a 
small elevation, as if a bit of gravel, less than the head of a pin, 
had been pressed beneath the cuticle. On compressing this 
against the nail cautiously, a slight convulsion ensued; there 
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was no pricking ^wliea pressed, but lio said something made him 
feel wr^ odd. The slightly raised part was dipped away ; no 
gravel wa-s found, but the strange sensation was gone, and never 
returned* 

The general bodily feeling wliich results from the sum of the 
tUflcrcDt organic processes is not attended with aoy definite 
consciousness, or idea, of the causes that give rise to it ; the 
organic stimuli are, in fact, organically felt, but do not in the 
natuml state of health excite, as a stimulus to one of the special 
senses does, a particular slate of consciousness ; and when the 
organic stimuli do force themselves into consciousness, as 
happens in disease, then it is in pain that their action is felt. 
In respect of our organic feeliug we are, in realitVj not unlike 
those huijible animals that liavc a general sensibility without 
any organs for special tilscriiniuation find comparison. Having 
no idea of the particular cause of any modification in this 
general feeling, we are plainly moat favourably jdaced for the 
generation of illusions with regard to the cause. Consequently 
it is not surprising to fmd that the insane frequently have 
extravagant haOuciuations and Illusions respecting the cause of 
an abnormal sensation, which is actually due to a morbid state of 
some intemal organ ; they think to interpret it as its imnsual 
character seems to demand, and in accordance with their 
experience of the definite perceptions of the special senses , 
and accordingly they attribute the anomalous feeling to frogs, 
serpents, or other such creatures that have got into their 
insides. 

5. "Whether any beneficial influence is exerted upon the 
nutrition of the nerA^ous centres of the sensorium commune by 
the centres that lie above it, must remain uncertain. No trust- 
woTthy coucbisiona can be drawn from experiments in which the 
cerebral hemispheres have been removed, for the mischief done 
is far too great to wan-ant any inference. It is certain that a 
centre of morbid activity in tlie cerebral hemispheres may act 
injuriously upon the sensory centres, and give rise to secondary 
derangement of their functions ; but the result is then most 
likely due to reflex or sympathetic action, the morbid centre 

• Lectures on t!io Thysiology and Pathology of the Central Kerrons Syat^m, 
bj Dr, !irawn-Su«iUiiriI, 1860. 
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fictiug as the morbid* centre in another internal organ notably 
does. 

In concluding this account of the seruioiy nervous centres, we 
have only to add that a review of their relations and fmictiona 
does certainly establish a close analogy T^ith the relations and 
functioDs of the spinal centres. In both cases there are nervous 
centres which have the power of independent reaction, though 
they are usually subordinated to the action of higher centres ; 
in lx)th cases the faculties are for the most part organized in 
relation to outward circumstances tlirongh the plastic power of 
the ner^'ous centres ; and, in both cases, the independent power 
of action of the centres may, by reason of disease, be exhibited 
in \aolent demonstration. The con\ailsive paroxysm which 
seizes on tlie cells of the sensoriimi commune, and drives the 
furious epileptic on to despemte violence, is as little within Ms 
control as is the convulsion of his limbs that is owing to 
disease of the spinal cord. 



N'OTES. 

* (p, 8D), — It ought not to be forgotten that Dr. Darwin distiagiushed 
volimtary from sensori-motor movemt*iits> " JIauy common actions of 
life are produced in a similar manner {»>. by sensation). K a fly 
settle on my forehead, whilst I am intent on my present occupation, I 
dislodge it witli my finger without exciting my attention or breaking 
the train of my ideas." — Zoonomui^ vol i. p. 40. ** Other muscular 
motions, that aro most frequently connected with onr sensations, as 
those of the sphincter of the bladder and anus, and the musculi 
erecfcores penis, were origiaally excited into motion by inittttion, for 
young children make water, and have other evacuations, without 
attention to the^o circumstances—* et primia etiam ah inctmabulis 
tenduntur ejcpius pueromm penes, amore nondiun expergefacto/ So 
the nipples of youug ^^omen arc liable to become turgid by irritation, 
long before they are in a situation to he excited by the pleasure of 
giving milk to the lips of a child/* — Ibid,, p» 38, <* There is a 
criterion by which we may distinguish oar voluntary acts or thoughts 
from those that are excited hy our sensations. The former are always 
employed about the memts to acquire pleasurable objects, or to avoid 
painful ones ; whUe the latter arc employed about the possession of 
those that are already in our power." And he goes on to say that the 
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ideas and actions of brutes, like those of cblldicn, are almost per- 
petudly produced by their present pleasure or their present pains j 
they seldoin busy themselves about the means of procuring future 
bliss or avoiding future misery. — JM., ToL i. p* 184. 

* (/J, 9i). — Alciphron : — 

" If vision be only a language speaking to the eyes, it may be asked, 
•when did men learn this language 1 To acquire the knowledge of so 
many signs as go to the making up a language, is a work of some 
difficulty. But will any one say he hath spent time, or been at pains, 
to learn this language 1 *' 

Euphranor : — 

** K'o wonder we cannot assign a time beyond our remotest memory. 
If we have been all practising this language ever since our first 
entrance into the world — if the author of nature constantly speaks to 
the eyes of all mankind, even in their earliest infancy, whenever their 
eyes are open in the light, whether alone or in company^ it doth not 
seem to be at all strange thfit men should not be aware tliat they had 
ever learned a language begun so early, and practised so constantly as 
this of vision. And if we also consider that it is the same tliroughout 
the wholo world, and not like other languages, difiering in different 
places, it will not seem unaccountable that man should mij^take the 
connexion between the proper objects of sight tmd the things signified 
by them to be founded in necessary relation, or likeness, or that they 
fihould even tako them for the same things^ Hence it seems easy to 
conceive ivhy men, who do not think, should confound in this language 
of vision the signs with the things signified, otherwise than they are 
wont to do in the various particular languages formed by tho several 
nations of men.*' — Bishop Berkeley's Minute FhUmopher^ vol L p, 393. 



CHAPTER V. 

HEMISPHERICAL GANGLIA ; CORTICAL CELLS OF THE CEREBRAL 
HEMISPHERES; IDEATIONAL XERFOUS CENTRES;* PRIMART 
NERVOUS CENTRES; INTELLECTORIUM COMMUNE 

TIIAT the uerve-cells which exist in countless numbers in the 
grey cortical layers of the hemispheres, are the nervous centres 
of ideas, is fully admitted by all those who have most studied 
the physiology of the brain, and are best entitled to speak on 
the matter. The cerebral hemispheres represent, in reality, two 
large ganglia that lie above the sensor}' centres, and are super- 
added in man and the higher animals for the further fashioning 
of impressions, or of sensory perceptions, into ideas or conceptions, 
for that recreation of nature by abstraction of the essential from 
the particular, and its re-embodiment in idea — that epigenetic 
development of nature, if I might so speak — in which the evolu- 
tion of the human mind really consists. Looking not at the 
individual man and his work as the end, but looking at him as 
a small and subordinate part of the vast and harmonious whole, 
as a means to a fi\r-off end, it is sufficiently evident that the 
histor}' of mankind is the history of the latest organic develop- 
ment of nature — that in the evolution of the human mind 
nature is undergoing its consummate development through man. 
And the law manifest in this highest display of organic develop- 
ment, is still that law of progressive specialization and increasing 
complexity which has been traceable through the long chain of 
organic beings. So exquisitely delicate, however, are the organic 

• ** Wc have not a name for that complex notion which embraces, as one whole, 
all the different j»henoniena to which the term ' Llea * relates. As we say * Sen- 
sation,* we might also say, * Ideation ; * it would be a very useful word ; and 
there is no objection to it, except the j)edantic habit of decrying a new term." 
I Mill, Analysis of the Human Mind, p. 42. 
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processes of meatal development wliicli take place in the minute 
cells of the cortical layers, that tlioy are certainly, so far as our 
present means of investigation reach, quite impenetrable to the 
senses ; they are like nehulie which no telescope can yet 
resolve. 

The anatomists believe that they liavc now demonstrated that 
the ner\x fibres wliieh ascend fi^oin tlie spinal cord tlirouj^di the 
medulla oblongata do not pass directly to the suiface of the 
hemispheres, but end in the ganglionic cells of the coipora 
striata ; new fibres starting from these cells, and radiating to tlie 
cortical cells, to establish the cominunication between the primaiy 
and secondary nervous centres. There is, then, a sufficient 
anatomical reason for an inference previously made on other 
grounds, which is, that an idea, or an impulse of the will, cannot 
act directly upon the motor nerve fibres of the budy, but only 
through the medium of the proper subordinate centres. It is 
extremely probable, again, that different convolutions of tlie 
brain do subserve different functions in our mental life; but 
tii,* precise mapping out of the cerebral surface, and the classifi- 
cation of the mental faculties, which tlie phrenologists have 
raslily made, w^ill not bear scientific examination. That the 
broad and prominent forehead indicates great intellectual power 
was believed in Greece, and is commonly accepted as true now ; 
the examination of tho brains of animals and idiots, and the 
comparison of the brain of the lowest savage with the brain of 
the civilized European, certainly tend to strengthen the belief. 
Narrow and pointed hemispheres assuredly .do mark an approach 
to the character of the monkey s brain. There is some reason 
to believe also, that the upper part of the bmin and the posterior 
lobes have more to do with feeling than with the understanding, 
lluschke has found these parts to be prr>pnrtionately more de- 
veloped in women tlian in men ; and Schrocder van der 
Kolk thought that liis pathological researches had aHbrdcd hhn 
the most convincing proofs that the anterior lobes of the brain 
were the seat of the higher intellectual faculties, while the upper 
and posterior lobes ministered rather to the emotional life. 
Kecently some obser\^ation3 have been made with the view of 
establishing a thcor}', that a portion of tlie anterior lobe, the 
third frontal convolution of the left hemisphere, was the seat o£ 
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language ; but the observations reported are unsatisfactory, 
directly contradictory obser\'^ations are overlooked, and it is 
contrary to the first principles of psychology to suppose that 
language, complex and organic as it is in its inteDectual 
character as the sign or sjnnbol of the idea, can have so limited 
and defined a seat in the brain. On the whole, it must be con- 
fessed that' so far, we have not any certain and definite know- 
ledge of the functions of the different parts of the cerebral 
convolutions. The anatomists cannot even agree on any convo- 
lution as peculiar to mmi ; a!i that they can surely say is, that 
his convolutions are more complex and less symmetrical than 
those of the monkey. " If man was made in the image of God, 
he was also made in the image of an ape.'** 

The cortical cells of the hemispheres, like the ganglionic cells 
of the sensoiy centres and of the spinal cord, may certainly act 
as nervous centres of independent reaction Without any vo- 
lition, or even in direct defiance of volitional effort, an idea 
which has become active may pass outwards, and produce move- 
ment, or some other efiect upon the body. Tlie suddenly excited 
idea of the ludicrous, for example, causes involuntary laughter ; 
the idea of an insult, a quick movement of retaliation ; the idea 
of a beautiful woman, a glow of amatorial passion ; the idea of a 
great impending danger, or of a sudden terrible aftiiction, serious 
or even fatal disturbance of the organic life ; the idea of an 
object, sometimes an actual hallucinatioa Most of the earlier 
actions of children are prompted by ideas and feelings that are 
excited by suggestions from without, and immediately react 
outwards. In the phenomena of electro-biology or hypnotism, 
the mind of the patient is possessed with the ideas which the 
operator suggests, and his body becomes an automatic machine, 
set in motion by them. Every one's experience will recall toJ 
him occasions en which an idea excited in his mind could not ' 
be dismissed therefrom by the will, and perhaps would not let 
him rest untO he had realized it in action, even though such 
realisation appeared to his judgment inadvisable. Those who 
have attended carefully to the coui-se of their own thoughts, and 
reflected upon their actions, will readily acknowledge that an 
idea sometimes arises and produces a movement without thei**» 
* HalkiDt IjUroduciitm to Biatory of Europe, 
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having been any active consciousness of it, the effect being that 
wliicli first arouses conscioiisness, if it is aroused at alb How 
many of tlie daily actions of life, thus accompli sbed^ are we 
never conscious of unless we set ourselves delibDrately to reflect 
It is most certain that there may be a reaction outwards of an 
ideational uerve cell, independently of volition, and even with- 
out consciousness. 

As it was with the faculties of the spinal and sensory centres, 
so is it with the faculties of the ideational centres : they are not 
innate. Tlie notion of imiate idea, in the exact meaning of the 
wortb fis connatural or contemporary with birth, is not less un- 
tenable and absurd than an innate pregnancy Q) But if by 
innate is oidy meant that, 1>y the necessity of his nature, a 
well-constituted individual placed in certain circumstances will 
acquire certain ideas, then all the phenomena of a man's life, 
bodily or mental, are just as innate or natural It is necessary 
here to distinguish between ivhat is predetermined by the nature 
of things, and Avhat is prefamicd. The formation of an idea is 
an organic evolution in the appropriate ner\'ous centres, a de- 
velopmeufc which is gradually completed in consequence of 
Buccessive experiences of a like kind. The impressions of the 
) different properties or qualities of an object received through the 
different senses, are combined in the compound idea of it which 
is gradually matured in the mind, nod henceforth we can make 
assertions conceraing it as a unity, when it is not present to 
sense. The cells of the cerebral ganglia do, in reality, idealize the 
sensory perceptions ; grasping that which is essential in them, 
and suppressing or rejecting the unessential, they mould them by 
their plastic facidty into organic unity of an idea, in accoixlance 
with fundamental laws. Every idea is thus an intuition, and 
implicitly comprises far more than could he explicitly dis- 
played in it. Herein the process of ideation only follows the 
law of organic development as manifest ever}^vhere, ami as pre- 
viously illustrated in the development of nervous element itself 
Whosoever, biassed by the metaphysical conception r>f mind, 
finds it difficult to realize this process of the organic growth of 
idea, let him reflect upon the manner of organic growth which 
confesse^lly takes place in the language in which our ideas get 
embodiment. As language is not innate, but a slow development 
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througli the ages, in conformity with the development of thought, 
we may make nse of the science of what is seen, as evidence of 
processes that at present are unseen, and use the study of lan- 
guage as an instrument of the analysis of ideas. 

Those who are metaphysically minded have done with idea as 
they have done with sensation : they have converted a general 
term summing up a great number of varied phenomena into an 
actual entity, and thenceforth allowed it to tyrannize over the 
thoughts. It is a great and mischievous error to suppose that 
an idea of the same object or event has always a uniform quanti- 
tative and qualitative value ; and the way in which it is the 
custom to speak of certain abstract ideas, as if they were constant 
entities admitting of no variation, nor of the shadow of a change, 
is a remarkable example of that self-deception by which man 
fondly fools himself " with many words making nothing under- 
stood." An idea may be definite, clear, and adequate, or it may 
be indefinite, obscure and inadequate ; and it by no means 
follows, therefore, that because the same name is given to an 
idea in two people, it has the same value in each. Certain ideas 
will always have a different value in peraons at a different stage 
of cultivation ; and when the well-meaning traveller, or the 
ardent missionary thinks to find in the miserable savage the idea 
of a god, he should take heed that he is not erroneously inter- 
preting tlie savage mind by the text of his o\^ti. The ideas of 
virtue and vice, for which the Australian savage confessedly has 
no words in his language, cannot be implanted or organized in 
his mind, until, by cultivation continued through generations, 
he has been humanized and civilized. (-) 

To acquire those so-called fundamental ideas, universal in- 
tuitions, or categories of the understanding, of which some meta- 
physicians make so much, as constant elements, though they 
differ greatly in value in different people, there is no other need 
but. using Ilobbes' words, " to be born a man^ and live with the 
use of his five senses." Q) Because all men have a common nature, 
and because the nature by which all men are surrounded is the 
same, there are developed certain ideas which have a universal 
application, but they are nowise independent of experience ; on 
the contrary, the universality of their character is owing to the 
very fact that in every experience they are implicitly suggested 
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r>r prompted, so tliat they finally becorne fixed as endowmeutg 
IQ the acquired nature or organization of ttie ntsrvons centres j 
conscious acquisition becoming here, as elsewhere, imconscious 
faculty, by vktue of an oi^auic process. But their atsolnte 
tnith, as expressions of certain fundamental relations between 
man and nature, is only guamnteed by the assumption of an un- 
changing persistence of these relations ; a new sense conferred 
upon him would entirely change the aspect of things, and render 
necessary a new order of fundamental ideas * (*) 

Having said thus much concerning the manner in w^hich our 
ideas are acquired, I proceed to mdieatc the different \vays in 
which the reaction of an idea, when active, may be displayed i 
having considered idea as statical, it now remains to consider it 
in actual energ)^ 

a. The reflex action or reaction of an ideational nerve-cell 
may he downwards upon tho motor centres, and may thus give 
rise to what has been called ifkomotor movements.t The energy 
may be exerted either upon the involuntary or upon the volun- 
tary muscles ; and in the latter case, it takes place either with 
consciousness or without consciousness, The idea that the bowels 
will act may notably sometimes so affect their involuntary 
peristaltic movements as to produce evacuation of them; the 
idea that vomitrng must take place, w^hen a qualmish feehng 
exLst'S, wull certainly hasten vomiting ; tlie idea of a nervous man 



• ** Wo can conceive ourselves a^ eTidowcd witli siin?llm^ and not enjoying any 
other faculty, Jn that case, we should have no idea of objects ns seeablo, as hejimble, 
as toucliable, or tasteable, We should have a train of smeUs ; the finieJl ut one 
time of the rose, at another of the violet, at another of cairion, find sa oil Our 
Ufe would he a train of smells." — J, Blill, Analffsis of the llu7nfin Miiui. 

+ " To prove that IdcoSj as well as Sensations, are the cause of muscular action«| 
it is necessary to imako choice of cases in wldcli the Idea is in no dASigfit of being 
♦-'OTifonndi'd with that htate of mind called the Wilh And hardly any caao will 
answer this comlitiun, except some of those which arc held to be involuntiry» for 
tho Iilca itstdf never can be very clearly distingiiished from the Will/' — J. MUl, 
t>p. cU. p. 2»J5. He instancea yawning on seeing some one yawn, the infectious* 
piiwer of eon vul si 0118, laughter, sohhing, the swallowing of saliva, if aijsured that 
you cannot, ^' It Hoems, thei-efore, to bo t-atablished by a sirople induction, that 
nmscuhir ajctions follow idcnas, as invariable, antecedent and consequent, in other 
wunls, aa cause and elTwt ; that, whenever we have obtained a command over th# 
Ideas, we have also ohtiiiued a command over the motions ; and that we cannot 
perforro associate contractions of several muscles, till w^o have established, by 
repetition, the ready a?sochitiou of the ideas." — Ibid, p. 27i. 
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that he cannot eETcct sexual intercourse assuredly may incapaci- 
tate him from copulation ; and there is a very remarkable 
instance told in the Philosoi>hical Transactions of a man who 
could for a time stop the motions of his heart.^ The-se are 
examples of the mfluence of idea upon the involuntary muscles, 
and they are conlormable to what ha^ been previously said of 
the subordination of tbe q^uatcmary or organic nervous centres 
to the cerebro-spinal system. Some people even are able, through 
a vivid idea of shuddering, or of something creeping over their 
skin, to produce a cutis anserina, or goose's skiu : the immediate 
effect of the idea in this case, however, h probably to excite the 
appropriate sensation which thereupon gives rise to the sequent 
phenomena. Examples of the action of idea upon our voluntary 
muscles are witnessed in every hour of our waking life. Very 
few, in fact, of the famihar acts of a day do call the wil) int^o 
action : when not sensori-motor they are mostly prompted by 
an idea But the point on which I would lay stress here is, 
that such ideomotor movements may take place, not only with- 
out any intervention of the will, but also without consciousness: 
they are automatically accomplished, like the actions of tbe sleep- 
walker, in obedience to an idea or series of ideas, of which there 
is no active consciousnesa It may seem paradoxical to assert, 
not merely that ideas may exLst in the mind without any con- 
sciousness of them— which every one admits in their dormant, 
latent, or statical condition they may — but that an idea, or a 
train of associated ideas, may be quickened into action, and 
excite movements, without themselves being attended to* But 
it is unquestionably so : a great part of the chain of our waking 
thoughts, and of the scries of our daily actions, actually never 
is attended to: at first consciously acquired, tbese have now 
become automatic. Persons who have a habit of talking to 
themselves are generally unaware tbat they are talking, and 
yet they are performing both associate ideas an*i associate 
movements. 



• " Tlicro is an instance told in tho Philosophieal Tmnsadi(ma of a mnn who 
could for II tiinc stop tho motinns of his heart Tnhcn ho pleased ; and Mr, D. baa 
often told mo he fuiild bo far increjiao tho peristaltic motion of his l>owels hy 
valuntttn^ aihrU &s to prodnce nn cviwnation by a stool at any time in lmlf*aii* 
hour.'* -~Zo0nO7vi&i vol. i. p, 39. 
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It is surprising ho\v iin comfortable any one may he made by 
the obscure notion of something which he ouglit to htive said 
or done, but did not, and which he camiot for the life of him 
now remember. There is a dim feeling of some impulse unsatis- 
fied, an effort, aa it were, of the lost idea to get into conscious- 
ness —a certain acti\ity of it not sufficient to excite consciousness, 
Imt sufficient to react upon the unconscious mental life, and to 
produce a feeling of discomfort or vague imrest, wldch is relieved 
directly the idea bursts into cousciousnesa. Then, again, when 
an active idea has once taken firm possession of consciousness, 
how hard a matter it is to dismiss it ! Some weak-minded 
persons cannot do so until they have expended its force ia 
suitable action : let a hysterical woman get a vivid idea of some 
action that she must do ; the idea becomes a fate which she 
must sooner or later obey, not otherwise than as in electro- 
biology or Itypnotism the patient is governed by the idea which 
the operator suggests. Let a quick-tempered man conceive a 
great insult suddenly done t<i him : in a moment, without any 
intervention of the will, the idea reacts upon the nuHcles of his 
butly, and produces more or less general tension of them. Let 
a man engaged in a fight get the idea that he will be beaten : his 
muscular energy is weakened, and he is already half conquered. 

(b) The roHex action of an ideational nerve-cell may operate 
not only downwards upon the muscular system, but also down- 
wards upon the sensory ganglia. As the idea is excited into 
activity by the impression on the senses, so it may in turn react 
downwards upon the sensory centres, giving rise *^ven under 
certain circumstances to illusions and hallucinations. The idea 
of a nauseous taste may excite the sensation to such a degi^ee as 
to produce vomiting ; the sight of a person about to run a sharp 
instrument over glass will set the teeth on edge ; the images of 
dreams are sometimes, as Spinoza has remarked, really visible 
for a while after the eyes are open. The celebrated Baron von 
Swieten, says Dr. Darwin, w^ho illustrates this kind of ideational 
action by many instaoces, *' was present when the putrid carcase 
of a dead dog exploded with prodigious stench ; and, some years 
aftei^^ards, accidentally riding along the same road, he was 
thrown into the same &ickness and vomiting by the idea of the 
stench, as lie had before cxpericnceil iloni the perception of it" 
9 
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The action of idea upon our sensory ganglia is a regular part 
of our mental life ; for the co-operation of sensory activity is 
nothing less than necessary to clear conception and representa- 
tion, In order to form a distinct and definite conception of what 
is not present to sense, we are compelled to fomt some sort of 
image of it in the mind ; the sense of sight, which anatomically 
is in most extensive connection w^ith the cerebral ganglia, afford- 
ing us the greatest assistance in this regard. Men difler much 
in the po%vcr which they have of thus rendering an idea sensible, 
Goethe could call up an image at vd\\ and make it undergo 
various transformations, as it were, before his eyes; Shelley 
appears to have been on one occasion, at least, the victim of 
positive hallucinations generated by his ideas. But the most 
remarkable instance of a habit of seeing his o^\^ ideas as actual 
images was afforded by the engraver, William Blake. ** You 
have only to work up imagination to the state of vision, and the 
thing is done/' was his own account of the genesis of his visions .• 
To render definite the creations of the imagination, and to give 
fit expressions to them, some sensible image of them must be 
represented to the mind. The great writers whose Wvid descrip- 
tions of scenery or events hold our attention and stir our feelings, 
have this power in high degree ; they create for themselves a* 
world of sense by the influence of idea, and then strive to present 
\dviilly to us what they have thus represented to their own minds. 
Natuml endowments being equal, those WTiters w^ho have the 
greatest number of residua stored up in consequence of much 
and varied experience, are best qualified to call up vivid images, 
and best qualified to call up such as are truly representative of 
nature ; whilst those wdio are wanting in experience, or who have 
not sufficiently cultivated observation, are apt to become vision- 
ary, vague, and imreaL Even in matters of scientific research, 
the scientific hnagination by which hypotheses are successively 
framed until a fit one is obtained, its verification completed, and 

• "Dr, Ferriar mcutiona of himself that, when at the ago of fourteen, if he 
had Been viunnug any interosting ohject ia tbtj course of the day, us a romiLntie 
mill, fi Jiiifl seat, or a review of troops, as soon as evemng came the whole soei-^^ 
was l>rought before him with a hrilliaucy equal to what it posseted in ilayligbt, 
and ixfinained visible for some* minutes." — Ahercrombie, Oii tM Intdlcdv^l 
Powers . Sir I. Newton could recall an oonlar spoclnim of the sun wlien he 
went into the dark and directed his mind fiitenst'ly, "as when n man lookM 
auncfltly to m« a thitig which is dijfinult to be se^o.*' 
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a discovery thus made, is based upon a previous careful training 
of the senses in scientific observation, and works by means of 
sensory representations, Natural endowments not being equal, 
however, we then perceive the wide difference there is between 
one who has an adequate idea and one who has not. The hitter, 
in describing scenery or events, will give a tedious picture cha- 
racterised by minute industry and ovenvTought detail, in wliich 
there is no due subordination of parts, no organic unity of idea — 
in which truly soul is wanting — and from which, therefore, no 
one can carry away a tnie idea of the whole : uopregnant of liis 
subject, he has been going about to give a photographic copy or a 
minute delineation of what cannot be photographed. The former, 
on the other hand, produces, through the plastic power of idea, 
a picture in wliieh the unessential is suppressed, the essential 
thoroughly grasped and moulded into an organic unity, in which 
due subordination and co-ordination of parts prevail, and from 
which, tlierefore, a true idea of the whole may be educed ; truly 
comprehending or grasping his subject, he has in fact idealized 
the sensory perceptions, and lias displayed a real development of 
nature. This sort of difference between men is not less evident 
in scieutitic working. One man records with a pmiseworthy 
but tedious industiy, the unconnected impressions made upon his 
senses, and never gets further than that : fondly thinking that 
he sees \rith his eye, and not through it, he would, were he set 
to describe the sou for the first time, describe it as a bright disc 
about the size of a big cheese, and rest content for tlie future with 
this sensoiy representation of it The other and truer man of 
science succeeds in combining, by means of tlie organizing power 
of idea, the scattered impressions made upon the senses, is able 
by comparison to complement or correct the impression made 
on a particular sense, and to form to himself a trae image of the 
Bun, not as a mere disc of fire, but as an immense central body 
moving through space, with its attendant planetary system, at 
the rate of some 400,000 miles a day. Only those who arc des- 
titute of idea would dream of rejecting entirely the aid of itlea 
in scientific inquiries. 

Tliese observations will not be a useless digression if they 
serve to teach how essential to the completeness of conception 
is the functional action of the sensory ganglia, liow much our 
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inteUectual clevelopDient depends, not only upon the cultivatioQ 
of cai-C'ful habits of observation, but also upon tho co-operatioD 
of tbe sensory centres in the subsequent intellectual action. The 
excitation and cultivation of the sensorial cells are necessaryi 
antecedents, in the order of mental development, to the activity 
of the ideational cell ; and the ideational cell in tarn effects ife 
complete function in the formation of a distinct conception by 
reacting do^vnawards upon the sensory centres. This secondary! 
intervention of the sensory ganglia is not peculiar to man, beb^l 
perhaj>s, more evidently displayed in some of the lower animals. 1 
When the dog scents the rabbit, and begins to scratch furionslyj 
at the burrow, it is plain that the sense of smell has excit 
either directly the \^sual imoge of the rabbit, or rather, as thel 
dreaming of the dog would seem to indicate, the idea of thd 
rabbit, which idea thereupon excites the appropriate image. U 
is worthy of remark, how singularly eflectivc in man tho sens' 
of smell is in recalling viviiUy the ideas and images of forgotten! 
scenes and places. This reaction of ideas upon the Benses is 
again very notable in dreams ; and in insanity, when the rela- 
tions of the nervous centres are disturbed, actual hallucinatiom 
of a sense, such as cannot be con^ect^id by the evidence of unaf- 
fected senses, or by reflection, are sometimes due to the influence 
of ideas. This disordered action is, after all, only an exagge- 
ration of a process w^hich is natuml in our mental life. The idea 
cannot receive its stimulus directly from the ext^^rnal world, no 
can it react directly upon the external world ; both in its or 
and in its expression are the senses concerned. 

(c) A third important, though Httle recognised, way in whichi 
idea may operate, is upon the functions of nutrition and seeretioiuj 
Whether the idea acts, as is probable, directly upon the organic | 
elements of the part through its nen^cs, or whether it acta indi*l 
rectly by an effect upon the vaso-motor system, it is certain tha! 
the influence of an idea nr.ay increase a secretion or lessen it, 
and may modify nutrition. The idea of food will cause a flow 
of saliva ; a s}Tnpathetic idea, a flow of tears ; the idea of itchi; 
in a particular spot will give rise to an itching there ; and the 
idea that a structuml defect wiU certainly be removed by a par 
ticular act does sometimes so affect the organic action of tl 
part as to produce a cure. The most successful physician is ev€ 
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oue who inspires his patient with the greatest confidence in the 
virtue of his remedies. Bacon rightly, therefore, would have us 
inquire into the best means to " fortify and exalt the imagina- 
tion/' "iind hei-e." he says» ''eomes in crookedly and danger- 
ously a palliation and defence of a great part of ceremonial 
magic. For it may be speciously pretended that ceremonies, 
characters, charms, gesticnlations, amulets, and the like, do not 
derive their power from any tacit or sacramental contract with 
e^"il spirits, but serve only to strengthen and exalt the imagi- 
nation of him who uses them." * 

((/) There is yet another path which the energy of an idea may 
take. As, in reflex action of the spinal cord, the residual force 
v^hich was over and above wlmt passed directly outwards in the 
reaction travelled upwards to the sensoriuni commune and 
excited sensation ; and as in sensori-motor action the residual 
force which was over and above what passed outwards in the 
reaction travelled up to the cortical celk, and gave rise to idea ; 
80, in ideational action, the force wliich does not pass, or the 
residual force which may be over and above what does pass, 
immediately outwards in the reaction, abides in action in the 
cortical centres, and passes therein from cell to cell There is 
no superimposed collection of cells of a higher kind ta which 
it might now ascend, and wherein it might excite a higher kind 
of mental activity ; there is, instead, an infinite multitude of 
nerve-cells in the cortical layers^ having most varied and nume- 
rous connexions, whereby activity may be communicated from 
one to another, Tliis communication is what does take place, 
probably, when oue idea calls up another by some association, 
itself disappearing in the act. It is probable that one idea can 
only call another into acti\dty through its own disappearance, as 
one wave disappears in the production of another j this, which ii* 
^liiller's simile, expressing the condition of things better perhaps 
than that of Hobbes, who looked upon one idea as obscured by 
the more active one, " in such manner as the light of the sun 
obscuretb the light of the stars; which stars do no less exercise 
their virtue, by which they are visible, in the day than in the 
night." t O There is, as would appear, not only a transference, 

• D« An^cntis Sckntiarum, B. iv, 

f Dr. Brown (Physiology of the Miiid, p. 223) hel<l, however, that the slightest 
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but a transfonnation of force from cell to cell within the liemi- 
epherical ganglia ; and the tension of the particular cell, or the 
idea for the moment active, is attended with consciousness. We 
are now come» then, to another sphere of mental activity, namely, 
activity within consciousness, or reflection. 

It hehoves us here to settle clearly in our minds the relation 
of consciousness to ideational activity^ or at any rate to be on 
our guard against considering consciousness as co-extensive with 
Buch activity. Wlien the whole energy of an idea that is excited 
passes immediately outwards in ideomotor action, then there k 
scarce auy, or there may be no, consciousness of it ; in order that 
there may be consciousness of the idea, it ia necessary not only 
that its excitation reach a certam intensity, hut that tlie whole 
force of it do not pass immediately outwards in the inaction. The 
persistence for a time of a cert;ain degree of intensity of energy in 
the ideational cell would certainly appear to he the condition of 
consciousness. Accordingly when the process of reflection is going 
on, quietly and rapidly, through the regidar association of ideas, 
there is no consciousness of the steps ; in the train of thought one 
idea calls another into activity w^ithout being itself attended to, so 
that the result may appear as if sudden and accidental, and it 
may he very difficult, or quite impossible, to retrace the steps, or 
take up the successive links, by which it was evolved. In the 
coiu*se of a day how many thoughts or ideas do thus suddenly 
start into consciousness, or, as we may say, suddenly strike us ! 
The activity of one ideational cell would seem to ho commu- 
nicated immeiliately to another, and the energ)" thus to run 



attention to the flucceftuve tUtes of mind would show " that a conception, tifler 
giving rUo tosomendw conception^ dooa not ahva)'^ roasc to be itself a part of our 
continued consciousnesa/* H« thought thiit it often remainod so ns to co-exist 
with the conwption which itself hud induced, and might afterwards suggest other 
conceptions, or other feelings, with which it might thtjn co-exist in a atiU more 
complex group. **We compare, wo choose, in oiir internal plana, because 
difftTent ohjccta are tof^cther prt?sent to our conceptions." Sir W, Hamilton 
limited to six the number of objects which might exist in consciousness at tlie 
Bftme timti ; nnd Mr. J. S. Mill, in hh Examination of ^ir IK JTamilton'i 
Philomphif^ iillowa a ** grtat fimUUudc of states, more or Ifss eomttious^ which 
ofi^n CQ^txist ifi tJic mindf** On this qne»tion Sir H. Holland has some excellent 
remarks in his ** Cliaptera on Mental Physiology ; " and for a funi3r iictice cf ii 
than would be proper hero, I rnny n.k't to a review of Mr. J. S. Mill's criticism of 
Sir W. Hamilton in the Joumul of Mrnlal Science for January lJi66. 
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ihi'ough a series by a continuous transfonnation, with no i^sidual 
peisisteoce at any of the intenriediate stages. 

A conception of tho way in which a group or series of move- 
meats are observably associated, and the faculty of them is 
firmly organized in the nervous centres, so that they are hence- 
forth automatically performed, will be found most serviceable iu 
the interpretation of the phenomena of ideational activity. Like 
muscular motions, ideas are associated in groups or series ; like 
them, they become easier with repetition ; like them, they are 
excited into action by an appropriate stimulus ; lilce them, when 
once ajBSOciated, they are not easily separated ; like them, they 
maybe accomplished without consciousness; like them, they 
demand an appreciable tiifje for their accomplisliment ; and, like 
them, they are fatigued by prolonged exercise. The question of the 
time necessary for the performance, so to speak, of an idea is really 
a most important one, which has not hitherto received sufficient 
attention. It is sometimes not less tlian the time required for the 
performance of a muscular motion ; for, as Dr, Darwin observed, 
a musician can press tlic keys of a harpsichord witli liis fingers 
in the order of a tune which he has been accustomed to play, in 
as little a time as be can run over those notes in his mind. 
Nay, an idea may even require more time than a movement : 
how many times in a day do we cover our tji^^ with our eyelids 
without ever perceiving that w^e are in the dark ? In this case, 
as Dr. Darwin has also observeJ, tlie muscular motion of the 
tyelid is performed quicker than the idea of light can be changed 
for that of darkness ; the ti^inkling of an eye being quicker than 
thought. ('') The interference of consciousness is often an actual 
impediment in the association of ideas, as it notably is to the 
performance of movements that have attained the complete ease 
of an automatic execution. It happens that we try hard to 
remember something, and are unable by the utmost effort of 
volition, and the strongest direction of consciousness, to do so ; 
we thereupon give up the attempt, and direct our attention to 
sometldng else ; and, after a while, the result for which we 
strove in vain, Ihishes into conscioiLsness : the automatic action 
of the brain has worked it out That is exactly what %ve might 
expect to linppcn : for if consciousness implies a persistence of 
the tension of a nerve-ceirs energy, tlien in proportion to the 
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degree of persistent tension must be the retardation of, or 
hindrance to, the process of association of ideas, which is effected 
by a transformation of eneigy from one to another of the 
ciitenated cells. An active consciousness is always detrinjental 
to the best and most successful thought: the thinker who is 
actively attentive to the succession of his ideas is thinking to 
little purpose; what the genuine thinker obsen^es is that he is 
conscious of tlie words which he is uttering or writing, while 
the thought^ unconsciously elaborated by the organic action of 
the brain, flows from unpenetrated depths into consciousness. 
ReJl€4:iion is then, in reality, the reflex action of the cells in 
their relations in the cerebral gangUa : it is the reaction of one 
cell to a stimulus from a neighbouring cell, and the sequent 
transference of its energy to another cell — the reflection of it 
Atteniimi is the arrest of the transformation of energy for a 
moment — ^the maintenance of a particular iensimu Bear in mind 
what was said of the varjing value of an idea and of the manner 
of its gradual organization in the nervous centres, and the appli- 
cability of the term deliberation to a process of thought, as a 
weighing or balancing of one reason against another, wiU be evi- 
dent* Or we if prefer the term ratiocination, we may say, with 
Hobbes, that by it is meant cmipiitaiion, '* Now to compute is 
either to collect the sum of many things that are added together, 
or to know what remains when one thing is taken from another. 
Ratiomnation^ therefore, is the same with addition and svhtrac- 
iwn!* Subtract the energ}' of an opposing idea from a more 
powerful one, and the enei^y left represents the resultant force 
of impulse after deliberation ; add the energy of a like idea to 
another, and the sum represents the force of the resolution. 
After severe reflection or deliberation the decision or resolution 
may be held to signify that we have resolved, to the best of our 
ability, the complex equation set us. 

Though reflection is a process of mental activity that takes 
place within consciousness, yet consciousness itself, when fairly 
examined, will ehow how limited is the power of the mind over 
the train of its ideas. The fonnation of an idea is an organic 
process that takes place by imperceptible degrees beyond the 
range of consciousness ; the idea, when formed, exists in a latent, 
quiescent or dormant state : and it may even be made active, 
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and its energy duly expended, ^\dthout consciousness. In like 
manner the catenation of a group or series of ideas is an organic 
process of which consciousness has no knowledge, and over 
which volition has no control; once firmly linked together by 
this organized coherence, the excitation of one idea must ueeds 
bring on the excitation of the othero, one after another rising 
above the mental horizon into consciousness and in due order 
again sinking below it, Tlie power of the rnind over the succes- 
sion of its states is plainly at besf. but a limited faculty ; herein 
corresponding with that limited control which an individual has 
over the phenomena of liis bodily life, where eonseious and 
unconscious, voluntar}^ and iBvoluntary, acts are so intimately 
interniLxed. To make states of consciousness synonymous with 
states of mind, as some have heedlessly done, is scarcely less 
miwaiTantable tliau it would be to assume all bodily acts to te 
conscious acts. 

There yet remains something more to be said concerning the 
assoeiation of ideas. The anat-omical connexions of a nerve-cell 
in the cerebral ganglia do, of a necessity, limit the direction and 
extent of its action upon other cells ; for it may be deemed tole- 
mldy ceiiain that as the conduction in nerve-fibres demonstrably 
does not pass from one to another except by continuity of tissue, 
so the activity of one cell cannot be communicated to another 
except along an anastomosing process. Besides this necessary 
limitation in the constitution of the nervous centres, there is a 
fmlher determination of the manner of association by the indi- 
vidual life experience, " Not every thought to every thought 
succeeds indiflerently ;*' but,- as all ideas have been acquired by 
means of experience, and we have " no imagination whereof we 
have not formerly had sense in whole or in parts," so the relations 
in which ideas exist to one another in the brain must answer in 
some manner the order of experience ; and even an indi\dduar3 
habit of association of ideas will witness to the influence of his 
particular education and surroundings. Social life would simply 
be rendered impossible if we could not depend upon the unifor- 
mity of the laws of nature in man as well as out of him ; if one 
idea followed another cjosually, it would be all one as if one event 
in nature occurred without connexion with another. That one 
idea does seemingly follow anothr^r casually, or at any rate 
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without recognisable coherence, justifies us, we are in the habit of 
thinking, in shutting a man up in a lunatic asylum ; and one of 
the first signs of insanity confessedly is an unaccountable change 
in, or disruption of, the particular uniformity of an individual 
character. The foundation of our laws, and the maxims of lite, 
entirely rest upon the constancy of laws in the human mind ; '' a 
prisoner who has neither money nor interest," Hume very^ aptly 
says, " discovers the impossibility of his escape as well when lii^ 
considers the obstinacy of the gaoler as the walls and bars with 
wliich he is surrounded ; and, in all attempts for his freedom, 
chooses rather to w^ork upon the stone and iron of the one, than 
upon the inilexible nature of the other." Although ideas are 
thus as much associated in the mind by physical necessity as 
are cause and effect in external nature ; yet, because sometimes 
one idea has succeeded another in our experience, and sometimes 
another, it is not certain always in so obscure and complex a 
labyrinth what idea shall in a given case ensue; ordy tins is 
certain, that it shall be an idea that has been associated with it 
at one time or another Kecessity isr, in truth, confessed in every 
deliberation and ever)* act of our life. 

Because each one has a certain specific nature as a human 
being, and because the external nature in relation with wdiich 
each one exists is the same, therefore are inevitably formed cer- 
tain geneml a^ssociations which cannot, without gi'eat difficulty, 
or nnpvise, be dissociated, just as different movements are so 
linked together in all men that they cannot be dissociated. 
Such are %vhat have been described as the geneml laws of asso- 
ciation of ideas — ^those of cause and effect, of contiguity in time 
and space, of resemblance, of contrast ; in all which ways, it is 
true, one idea may follow another, though also in many other 
ways, We are enabled, however, by virtue of tlie general laws of 
association in which all men agree, to predict the general course 
of human conduct, and to establish laws for the regulation of the 
social state, AVithin these general principles, however, there are 
numerous subordinate differences ; the special character of an 
individuars association of ideas being determined partly by his 
original natm'e, and partly by his special life-experienca 

That nattn-al differences in the mental susceptibilities of dif- 
ferent persons do influence the character of their association of 
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ideas, is sliown, as Dr. Priestley long since pointed out * by the 
l^^reiiter ease with which sonxe men associate those co-existences 
of sensory perceptions wliich combine id constitute, the idea of 
an object, while others associate more readily those successive 
st^usory impressions which go to form the idea of an event, 
Tliese different tendencies and dispositions are really at the 
foundation of two different types of mind. In the fonner case, 
there is a mind attentive to the discrimination of impressions, 
skilful in discernment, and susceptible to the pleasurable and 
painful properties of things — in fact, a mind good at descnptiou, 
and fond of natural history ; in the latter case, there is a mind 
observant of the order of occurrence of phenomena, prone to the 
investi^i^ation of the genesis of things, or the connexion of cause 
and efil'ct — in fact, a pliUosophic intellect, affecting science and 
abstract tmth, to which an event that can l>e nowise explained 
or displayed as an evolution of antecedent causes, is a painful 
tribulation. Such mind is at the opposite end of the scale to 
that of the " poor idiot bom/' who, by reason of his imperfect 
constitiUion, has but few ideas, and cannot duly associate those 
few, just as he is capable of but few iiupcrfectly associated move- 
ments. Forget not, how^ever, that between the idiot at the 
bottom of the scale of human life, and the philosopher at its 
summit, there arc to be met \x\{h beings representing every grade 
of variation. 

Special adaptations to particular circumstances of life also 
concur to lay tlio foundation of individual habits of thought 
and conduct The successful tact or skill of one ruan iu circum- 
stances in which tlio awkwardness or failure of another is 
striking, is tlie conser^uencc of a rapid association of ideas 
which has, from repeated special experience, become so familiar, 
so much a habit, as to appear like an intuition. In such case 
the group, or series of ideas, are so closely united, so firmly 
organized, as to behave almost as one idea ; while the excitation, 
though sufficient for the desired end, does not take place to such 
degree as to produce consciousness.f Even the instantaneous 



• In his lntro<luctioii to Hartley. 

t '*Kut only do simple idyaa, by strong association, run to;Lret]ier, and fonn 
comiilm idcjis ; 1)nt a complex iden, wlien the simple ideas wliitdi compoai?! it hftro 
Tjecome so consoUiIuted iLnt it always appears as OU47, is cajmble of oiitering into 
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coiTcct juilgment of a muck experienced and well-tmined mind, 
which is sometimes so rapid as to look like an instiiict. is 
founded npon a prGvious careful training in observation and 
reflection, and dependfl, therefore, in reality on an excellent 
associatioii of ideas that has been organized in correspondence 
with, or adaptation to, the series of co -existences and succes- 
sions in external nature ] thus, even the judgment of an indi- 
vidual in his pailicular life-relations becomes almost automatic. 
When it is said, again, that a man's character is completely 
formed, w^e express thereby the fact that he has acquired ccrtidn 
definite combinations and associations of ideas w^hich, firmly 
organized, hencefortli avail him in the different relations of life. 
It is evident, tlien, that if we had a complete knowledge of the 
inner nature of an individual, if we could penetrate that most 
exquisitely oi'ganized fabric of thought which by reason of his 
particidar life-experience has been grafted on the original capa- 
bilities, it would be possible to foretell with certainty his mode 
of thought and conduct under any given circumstances — a pre- 
diction wliich, as it is, those who know a man best often fail not 
to make, with close approximation to truth. But inasmuch as 
no two minds are originally exactly alikCi and as no two persons 
have precisely similar experiences, the speciality of human con- 
ditions being infinite in variety, we cannot obtain the exact and 
complete elements for a correct and definite judgment of the 
operation of a given cause upon any individual. None the le^s 
true is it that every cause does operate definitely by as stem 
a necessity as any which exists in j)hysical natui-e. 

Once more, then, is it rendered evident how necessary to 
a complete psychology of the individual is the consideration 
of the chcumstances in which he has lived, and in relation to 
which he has developed, as well as the observation of his habits 



eombiuatious with other ideas, both simple and complex. Thus two complex 
ideOpS may bo united io(y?tIier by a strong associatiojif and coalesce ioito one, in 
tho samo niannur m tuo or more simple ideas coalesce id to one. ThU tmicm of 
two complex ideas into one, Dr. Hartky has called a dnpk-x idea. Two also of 
these duplex idcju, or douljly coiupc*uuded ideas, may nnito into one ; and tlie«e, 
flj^^aiii, into otlier eompoiinda without end." .... ** How many complex or 
duplex ideas are all uiiitod in the idta of furniture ? How many more in the idea 
of tflprchandise ? Ho^v maay moiio ia the idea called Every Thing ?*'— J* Mill* 
op. eit. p. 62. 
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of tbouglit, feeling, and action. From wliat has been said of 
ideas and their associations, it is obvious iliat in the same 
language, when used by different people, there must often be 
considerable difference in regard to the fulness and exactness 
of the ideas conveyed by it.Q In translation from one language 
to another it plainly appears that ideas, which have a general 
resemblance, nave yet certain special differences according to 
the depth of thought, the religion, the manners and customs 
of the different nations ; it is as hard a matter to convey 
adequately in the French language the meaning of German 
philosophy as it is to express adequately, by tlje corresponding 
Cjemian words, the exact meaning of the French names for 
different shades of elegant vice or elegant cookery^ And who- 
soever enters upon the study of psychology with the assumption 
that an idea deemed or called the same has always the same 
constant value in different people of the same nation, will be led 
into the vainest erroi-s by so false a metaphysical conception. 
Do not men owe most of their errors and disputes to the fact 
that they cannot come to a right understanding of words? 
How should they, indeed, when by the same word is frequently 
signiiied an idea at very different stages of its evolution ? 

It remains only to add here, that the successive formation of 
ideas in mental development and the progressive complexity of 
their association and of their interaction in the supreme centres 
of the brain, do illustrate, as the development of the spinal 
centres and the development of the sensor}"" centres did also, 
an increasing organic speciabzatiou in tiie relations of man to 
external nature; that Yon Baer's law of progress from the 
general and simple to the special and complex here, as else- 
w4iero in organic development, has s%vay. 

Tlius far, then, we have exhibited the path of distribution for 
the energy of an idea when it does not pass outwards in a direct 
reaction to the stimulus from without : it travels from cell to 
cell within the cortical layers of the beniis|dieres, and thus gives 
rise to reflection. But at the end of all this wandering or of the 
various transfomiatioiLg, as the final result of reflection, there 
may still be a reaction downwards, and consequent outward 
activity. When that takes place, it is tolifmnal action: the 
will la the resultant of the complex interaction of the sui>reme 
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ganglionic cerebral cells. We rise gradually up to tliU highest 
manifestation of force by following the fundamental reaction of 
nerve-cell through reflex action, sensori-motor action, and ideo- 
motor action. As, however, there is usually present in the 
action of will some desire of a good to be obtained, or of an 
evil to be shunned, it will be proper, before considering the 
nature of volition, to deal with the emotions. To them, there- 
fore^ shall the next chapter be devoted. 



KOTES. 

^ (p. 1 09). — *' For what is meant by innate f If innate be equivalent 
to natural, then all tho perceptions and ideas of the mind must be 
allowed to be ianate or natural, in whatever sense we take the latter 
words, whether in opposition to what is an common, artiticial, or mira- 
culous. If by innate be meant contempomn,* to our birth, the dispute 
seems to be frivolous ; nor is it worth while to inquire at what time 
thioHng begins, whether before, at, or after our birth. Again, the 
word idea seems to be commonly taken in a very loose sense by Lock© 
and others as standing for any of our perceptions, our sensations and 
passions, as well as our thoughts. Xow, in tins sense, I should desire 
to know what can he meant by asserting that self-love, or resentment 
of injuries, or the passion between the sexes, is not innate 1 " — Hume, 
Essay concerninf) the Ilutnan Understandhif/. 

^ {p, 110).^ — ** I cannot but think that tlie two main articles of 
beUef which have been set down to the credit of the Indian — namely, 
the Great Spirit or Creator, and the Happy Hunting-grounds in a future 
World,— aD3 the results of niissitjiiury teaching, the work of the Fathers 
Hennepin, Margnette, and their noble army of martyred Jesuit fol- 
lowers." , . , . , The Manitou, which we are obliged to translate 
" Spirit," exists everywhere ; they believe there is a manitou in water, 
fkc, in stars, in grass. &c, ; it is the essence of Fetishism. ^* It is 
doubtful whether these savages ever grasped the ideaof a human soul" 
, , . . " I do not believe that an Indian of tho plains ever became a 
Christian* He must first be humanized, then civilized, and, lastly. 
Christianized ; and, as has been said before, I doubt his surviving the 
operation." — The City of the Saints^ by K. F Burton, p. 133. 

^ (/>, 110).—** Thare is no other act of man's mind that I can 
remomher, nattirally planted in him, so as to need no other thing in 
tiio exercise of it, but to be born a man and live with the use o( 
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Eds five senses. Those otlier faculties of wbich I phall speak by and 
by, and whicli eeem proper to man only, are acquired and increased 
by study and industry, and of most men learned by instruction and 
discipline ; and proceed ail from the invention of word and Bpcech."— 
Hobbc'S, Lmnt/ian, ch. iiL 

^ {p. 111). — ** The first consideration I have upon the subject of 
the senses is that 1 make a doubt whether or no man be furnished 
with all natural senses, I see several animals "who live an <?ntiro and 
perfect life, somci without sight, others without healing; who knows 
whether to us also, one, two, three, or many other senses may not V»e 
wanting? For if any one be wanting, our examination cannot dis- 
cover the defect.'* ** 'Tis the privilege of the senses to be the utmost 
limit of our discover}''; there is nothing beyond them that can assist us 
in exploration, not so much as one sense in the discovery of another." . . . 

*' There is no sense that has not a miglity dominion, and that does 
not by its power introduce an infinite number of knowledges^ If wo 
were defective in the intelligence of sounds, of hannony and of the 
voice, it would cause an unimaginable confusion in all tho rest of om' 
science ; for, besides what belongs to the proper effect of every sense, 
how many arguments, consequences, and coneluslons, do we draw to 
other things, by comparing one sense with anotlier I Let an under- 
standing man imagine human nature originallj produced without the 
sense of seeing, and consider what ignorance and troublo such a defect 
would bring upon him, what a darkness and blindness in the soul ; he 
will then see by that of how great importance to tho knowledge of 
truth, the privation of such another sense, or of two or three, should 
we be so deprived, would lie. "VVe have formed a truth by the con- 
currence of our five senses ; but, perhaps, wo should have the consent 
and contribution of eight or ten to make a certain discovery of it in its 
essence "^Slontaigne^a EBmyi. 

^ (p. 117). — " The decay of sense in men waking is not tlie decay 
of the motion made in sense, but an obecnring of it, in such raamier as 
the light of the sun obsciureth the light of the stars ; which stars do no 
leas exercise their virtues, by which they are visible, in the diiy than in 
the night. Eut because among many strokes which our eyes, ears, 
and otJicr organs receive from external bodies, the predominant only is 
sensible ; therefore, the light of the sun being pieduniiuv-int, we are 
not affected with the action of the stars." — Lmuihan^ ch. vL 

® {}h 119)* — " The time taken up in performing an idea is likewise 
much the same as that taken up in performing a muscular motion, A 
musician can press the keys of an harpsichord with his fingers in the 
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ctder of a tune he has been accustomed to play in as litUe time as he 
can run over these notes in his mind. So we many times in an hour 
cover our eyeballs, without perceiving that we are in the dark ; hence 
the perception or idea of light is not changed for that of darkness in 
so small a time as the twinkling of an eye, so that, in this case, the 
muscular motion of the eyelid is performed quicker than the perception 
of light can be changed for that of darkness." — Zoonomiay voL i p. 24. 

"^ (p, 125). — "It will easily appear from the observations here made 
upon words, and the associations which adhere to them, that the lan- 
guages of different ages and nations must bear a general resemblance to 
each other, and yet have considerable particular differences ; whence any 
one may be translated into any other, so as to convey the same ideas 
in general, and yet not with perfect precision and exactness. They 
must resemble one another because the phenomena of nature, which 
they are all intended to express, and the uses and exigencies of human 
life, to which they minister, have a general resemblance. But then, 
as the bodily make and genius of each people, the air, soil, and 
climate, commerce, arts, science, religion, &c, make considerable 
differences in different ages and nations, it is natural to expect that the 
languages should have proportionable differences in respect of each 
other." — Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind, by Dr. Priestley. 

** Wherefore, as men owe all their true ratiocination to the right 
understanding of speech, so also they owe their errors to the misunder- 
standing of the same ; and as ill the ornaments of philosophy proceed 
only from man, so from man also is derived the ugly absurdity of false 
opinions. For speech has something in it like to a spider's web (as it 
was said of old of Solon's laws), for by contexture of words tender 
and delicate wit are ensnared and stopped; but strong wits break 
easily through them." — ^Hobbes, voL i. p. 86. 
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MAN is patient and agent ; he suffers certain passions, and 
does certain actions : a calm deliberation involves an equi- 
librium between suffering and doing ; but in so far as an idea is 
attended witli some feeling, whether of pleasure or of pain, or 
of a more special cbaraeter, it is to tbat extent emotional ; and 
if the feeling preponderate, the idea is obscured, and the state of 
mind is tbeu called an emotion or a passion. Strictly speaking, all 
conscious psychical states are, at firs^, feelings ; hut, after having 
been experienced several times, they are adequately and defi- 
nitely organized, and become almost automatic or indifferent 
under ordinary circumstances* As long as the ideas or mental 
states are not adequately organized in corresponLleuce with the 
individual s external relations, more or less feeling will attend 
their excitation ; they will, in fact, be more or less eniotiouaL 
When the equilibrium between the subjective and objective is 
duly established, there is no passion, and there is but little 
emotion. Q) 

It has been sufFiciently evident, up to the present point, that 
the condition of the nervous centres is of the greatest conse- 
quence in respect of tlie formation of the so-called mental 
faculties, and the manifestation of their functions ; it will now 
Ijc seen that this condition is of still more manifest consequence 
in regard to the plienomena of the emotions. Every one's 
experience teaches him that an idea which is at one time in- 
different, being accompanied by no feeling of pleasure or dis- 
comfort, may, at another time, be attended by some feeUng of 
discomfort, or become positively painful And it requires no 
10 
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v^cry careful observation of men to discover tbat diflerent person,*? 
are very differently affected by one and the same object, and 
often pass very different judgments upon it in consequence. So 
much is this the case that we arc in the constant habit of dis- 
tingnis^hing men by the diffemnce of their emotional disposition^ 
or of the temper of their minds, and of speaking accordingly of 
one man as timid ; of another as courageous ; of one as irritable, 
qxuck-tempered ; of another as even-tempered, placid. One of 
the earliest symptoms of an oncoming insanity, and one that is 
almost nnivei-sally present aa the expression of a commencing 
deteriomtion, howsoever caused, of the nervous centres, is an 
emotional disturbance, upon which follows more or less per- 
version of judgment. It is feeling, or the affective life, that 
i^vcala the deep essential nature, of the man. 

The first occurring observation is, that an idea which is favour- 
able to the impulses or stri%dngs of the individual, to self- 
expansion, is accompanied by a feeling of more or le^s pleai^ure ; 
and that an idea which betokens individual restriction, which is 
opposed to the expansion of self, is attended with a feeling of 
more or less discomfort or pain. As the organic germ does, 
under circumstances favourable to its inherent developmental 
impulse, incorporate matter from without, exhilnting its gratifi- 
cation, so to speak, by its growth, and, under unfavourable 
conditions, does not assimilate, but manifests its suffering or 
passion by its decay ; so likewise does the ganglionic nerve-cell 
of the hemispheres testify by a pleasant emotion to the further- 
aiace of its develop men tj and declares in a painful feeling of 
discomfort the restriction or injury which it suffers from an 
unfavourable stimulus. Even in the earliest sensation, therefore, 
the existence of pain or pleasui^ is a sort of obscure judgment 
on its advantage or disadvantage to the personality or self — a 
judgment in which, as Herbart has observed, the subject cannot 
}'et be separated from the predicate that expix^sses praise or 
blame * Among so many dangers, then, ** to have a care of one s 
self is/' in the words of Hobbes, ** so far from being a matter 
scornfully to be looked at, that one bns neither the power nor 
wish to have done otherwise. For every man is desirous of 

* ** Ein Urthdl, in ileni nur ilm YoTgcstellte sich nocli niclit iroii dcm 
Prtuiieatei das Beif&ll odBr Tad^ auBdriickt, sondem loast," — Hei'harL 
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wliat is good for hiin, and shuns what is evil, but chicflj the 
cliiefest of natural evils, which is death ; and this he doth by a 
certain impulsion of nature, no less than that whereby a stone 
moves downwards." (-) Children and savages best exhibit in a 
naked simplicity the difierent passions that result from the 
aftection of self by what, when painful, is deemed an ill ; when 
pleasurable, a good. 

It is necessary to bear in ndnd that a stimulus, which m 
moderation gives rise to a pleasant idea or rather emotion, will, 
when too prolonged or too powerful, produce discomfort or pain, 
and consequent efforts to escape from it. There is then a desire 
to sLun the stimulus, like as one altogether noxious is shimned ; 
the desire becoming the motive or spring of action* The impulse 
in such case is described as desir©, because there is conscionsnesa 
of it ; but it is without doubt the equivalent in a higher organic 
element of that effort which the lowest animal organism exhibits, 
without consciousness, in getting away from an injuriiDUs sti- 
mulus. In both instances there is, in truth, the manifestation 
of the so-called self-conservative impulse which is immanent 
in all living organic elements — an impulse or instinct, which, 
wliatever deeper facts of intimate composition it connotes, is 
the essential condition of its existence as organic element. 
Such reaction of organic element is as natural and necessary as 
the reaction of any chemical compound, because as much the 
consequence of the properties of matter thus organically 
combined. AYhen the stimulus to a hemispherical nerv^e- 
cell is not in sutiicient force to satisfy the demands of 
the latter, — when, in fact, it is inadequate, — then there is 
the manifestation of its affinity or attraction by the netTOUs 
centre, an outward impulse, appetency, or striving, which, 
agaiit, as it occurs in consciousness, is revealed to us as 
desire, cramng, or appetite. There is no difference, indeed* as 
Spinoza observes, between appetite and desire, except in so far 
as the latter implies consciousness; desire is selt-conscions 
appetite, (^) Because we have an appetite or desire for some- 
thing, therefore we judge it to be good : it certainly is not 
because a thing is judged to be good that we liave an appetite 
or desire for it. Here, again, there Ls an exact correspondence 
with that attraction, impulse, or striving of organic element 
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lowflzdfl a favoorable sdmuliis manifested tlirougbout nattue, and 
the oeceiaaTy correlate of which is a repulsioii of what is nn- 
favourable. Because the affinity is exhibited in vital stnustmep 
we are prone, when observing it, to transfer our own states ©f 
eonscionsness to the organic element^ and, therefore, to represent 
it on all occasions as strimn^, by means of a self-conservative 
impulse or instinct, for the stimulus favourable to its growth. 
But the attraction is no less a physical necessity than the 
attraction of an acid for an alkali, of the needle to the pole, or 
of positive for negative electricity ; if there was no stimulus^ 
there woidd be no reaction on the part of the ai^ganic element; 
if the stimulus was in injurious excess, or otherwise unfavour- 
able, there must be disturbance of the statical equilibrium, and 
a reaction of repulsion ; and when the stimulus is favourable 
but deficient, the reaction is manifest in the display of an 
attraclion or affinity for an additional amount, like as a non- 
neutralized acid will take up more alkali, or as unsatisfied 
appetite craves for more nutriment. Now, it is most important 
that we do not allow the presence of consciousness to mislead 
us as to what ia the fundamental condition of things in the 
ganglionic cells of the brain. Here, as elsewhere, healthy 
organic element manifests its fundamental properties, pursuing 
the good, eschewing the ill ; and consciousness is something 
superadded, but which nowise abolishes them. The striving 
after a pleasing impression, or the cfTort to avoid a painful one, 
is at bottom a physical consequence of the nature of the gan- 
glionic cell in its relation to a certain stimulus ; and the reaction 
or desire becomes the motive of a general action on tlie part of 
the individual for the purpose of satisfj-iog a want, or of 
Blumning an ill. The care of himself no man in good health 
has the power of neglecting. 

It is obvious then, not only how desires become the motives 
of action, Ijut how they arc gradually evolved into their complete 
fornj out of the unconscious organic appetites. In the desire of 
the adult thera is necessarily some sort of conceptimi of what is 
desired^ though it is at times a not verj^ definite one ; but in 
the childj as in the idiot, we frequently witness a vague restless- 
ness evincing an undefined want of, or desire for^ something of 
which itself is unconscious, but which^ when obtained, presently 
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produces quiet and satisfaction : the organic life speaks out with 
an aa yet inarticulate utt'Crance. Most striking is that example 
of the evolution of organic life into consciousness which is 
obser\"ed at the time of puberty, when new organs come into 
action ; when vague and ill-understood desires give rise to 
obscure impulses that have no defined mm, and produce a rest- 
lessness which, when misapplied, ia often mischievous i the 
amorous appetite thus first declares it^ existence. But to prove 
how little it is indebted to the consciousness wliich is a natural 
subsequent development, it is only necessary to reflect that even 
in man the desire attains to a knowledge of its aim, and to a 
sort of satisfaction, in dreams before it does so in real life. Tliis 
simple reflection might of itself suffice to teach psydiologists 
how far more fundamental than any conscious mental state is 
the unconscious mental or cerebral life. Given an ill-constituted 
or imperfectly developed brain at the time when the sexual 
appetite makes its appearance, and what is the result ? None 
nther than that wliieh happens with the lower animal, where 
luve is naked lust, and the sight of the female excites a desire 
that immediately issues in uncontrollable efforts for its gratifi- 
cation. Given, on the other hand, a well constituted and natu- 
rally developed brain, the sexual desire undergoes a complex 
development in consciousness; from its basis are evolved all 
those delicate, exalted, and beautiful feelings of love that consti- 
tute the stoits of the poet, and play so great a part in human 
happiness and in human sorrow. What, bow^evcr, is true of 
Hhese particular desires is true of all our desires : it may be 
fitly said, with Bacon, " that the mind in its own nature would 
be temperate and staid, if the affections, as winds, did not put it 
in tumult and perturbation;'* or, with Novalis, that "life i? a 
feverish activity excited by passtoru" 

When the force of a stimulus is exactly adapted to the neces- 
Bities of the organic element, then are the circumstances most 
favourable to tlie development of the latter ; and a steady growth 
of it fails not to testify to the complete harmony of the relations. 
Or, adopting the language proper in such case to the highest rela- 
tions of man, there is an efiuiiibrium between the subjective and 
the objective, and no passion : there is neither a pamftd feeling 
with consequent desire to avoid a suffering, nor is there a feeling 
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of insufficient satisfaction with cons^uent desire to increase or 
continue an enjoyment ; but a steady assimilation, promoting the 
evolution of idea, goes favourably on : intellectual development 
is tbea most favoured. As there is no outward striving or 
craving in such case, the energy of the reaction to the stimulus 
is expended in the growth of the idea and in the reaction of it 
upon other ideas. — in other words, in intellectual development. 
Conception and desire do, therefore, stand in a sort of opposition 
to one another, although iji every mental act they co-exist in 
greater or less relative degree ; in every conception there is, or 
has once been, as previously said, some fcding ; and again, in 
every distinct desire there is a conception of something desired. 
But the opposition between them is in reality a matter of the 
degree of formation of the idea or conception; for, whatever 
its nature, there is always more or less feeling with it when 
first experienced, which, bo%vever, disappears in proportion as 
it becomes definitely organized: and even though some little 
feeling or desire remains connected with the idea, it may often 
remain in consciousness, or only modify reflection, not being of 
sufficient degree to pass into outward reaction. May w^e not 
then justly affirm, as we clearly perceive, that the intellectual 
life docs nut supply the motive, or impulse, to action ; that the 
imderstaiiding, or reason, is not commonly the cause of our out- 
ward actions, but that the desires are ? Men of great reasoning 
powers are notoriously not uufrequently incapacitated thereby 
from energetic action ; they balance reasons ^o nicely that no one 
of them outweighs another, and they can come to no decision : 
with thera, as with Hamlet, meditation paralyses action. In fact, 
tlie power of the understanding is inhibitory, and is exhibited 
rather in thtj hindrance of passion-prompted action, and hi the 
guidance of our impulses, than in the instigation of conduct ; its 
office being in the individual as in the race, according to Comte, 
not to impart tlie habitaal impulsion, but deliberative. (*) 

As there are two elements which go to the production of an 
emotion — namely, the organic element and the extemal stimulus 
— it ii^ plain that the character of the emotional result will not 
be determined only by the natm*e of the stimulus, but will 
depend greatly also upon tlie condition of the organic element. 
The cc[uilibrium between tlio individual and his surroundings 
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may, in fact, be disturbed by a subjective modification^ or an 
internal commotion, as well as by an unwonted impression irorn 
without. When some bodily demugement has affected the con- 
dition of tlie cells of the cerebral ganglia, cither directly or by 
a reflex or sympathetic, act ion, then an idea aiising is accom- 
panied with certain emotional qualities, though it is an idea 
which, in health, is commonly inJifferent ; just as when a 
morbid state of an oigau of sense, or of its sensory ganglion, 
rendei^ painful an impression which in health would he indif- 
ferent rir eveti agreeable. The drunken man, tit a certain st^ge 
of his degTadation, gats absurdly emotional ; eveiy one's expe- 
rience teaches Low much his tone of mind varies acconling to 
liis bodily states ; and the geneml paralytic, whose supreme 
nervous centres are visibly degenemte, is characterised by great 
emotional excitability, as w^ell as by intellectual feebleness. 
The general feeling of well-being which results from a healthy 
condition of all the organs of the body, which is indeed 
the expression of a favourably proceeding organic life, is known 
as the atnasthms, and is sometimes described as an emotion : 
but it is not truly an emotion ; it is the body's sensation or 
Jeeling of its well-being, and marks a condition of things, 
therefore, in which activity of any kind will be pleasurable — 
in which an idea that arises will be pleasantly emotional, 
not otherwise than as bodily movement then is pleasurable. 
On the other hand, the geneml feeling of discomfort w^hich 
follows upon a visceral disturhnuce or any other cause, is a con- 
dition in which activity of any kijid will l)e rather painful than 
otherwise ; there is a restricted or hindered persooality, and an 
idea arising is apt to be gloomily emotionah It plainly amounts 
to the same thing, whether an excessive stimulus acts upon the 
nervous element when in a stable and healthy state, and pro- 
duces suflt>rii]g; or whether a natural stimulus acts upon it wliett 
in an enfeebled or unstable condition, and similarly gives rise 
to suffering : in both cases, there is, physically speaking, a dis- 
turbance of the equiUbrium of the nervous element, or a reso- 
lution of it into lower but more stable compounds ; or, psycho- 
logically speaking, there is, in both cases, an idea excited which 
is attended with painfid emotioiml qualities — an idea unHivour- 
oblc to individual expansion. In both cases the pain is the cry 
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of organic element for deliverance. The greater the disturbance 
of nervous element, however produced, the more unstable is its 
state; and an instability of nervous element, implying, as it 
does, a susceptibility to rapid molecular or chemical i-etrograde 
metamorphosis, furnishes the most favourable conditions for the 
production of emotion, passion, or cmfimotion, as the term was of 
old. It is easy to perceive, then, how it is that grcat emotion is 
exceedingly exhausting — for the same reason, in fact, that repeated 
electrical discharges by the gyinnotus or torpedo produce ex- 
hanstion \ it is easy to perceive, also, that whatever cause, moral 
or physical, works an exhausting or depressing effect upon an^ 
individual, inclines him to become emotional 

The oriffinal nature of nerve clement is, however, as nothing 
in the determination of the special character of the higher 
emotions, compared wuth its (uquired nature as this has been 
slowly organised in relation to the circumstances of life. ^Much 
discussion has taken place as to whether an emotion is merely 
a feeling of pleasure or pain accompanying a particular idea; 
whether, for example, benevolence is nothing more than the 
pleasant IVeling that accompanies the idea of accomplishing the 
good of another, malice the feeling that attends the idea of 
injuring another, and so on. But there is some danger here of 
being confused or misled by words ; it certainly must be allowed 
tliat there is something in the emotion more special thaii the 
geneml feeling either of pleasure or pain : such feeling is 
prejent, no doubt, but it does not determine the special character 
of the emotion ; it is something superadded, w^hich determines 1 
only the agreeablrmess or disagiTcableness of the emotion. It 
is, in reality, the specific character of tho idea whicli determines 
the specific cliaracter of the emotion ; and accordingly emotions 
are as many and various as ideas. Q) And it has been before 
shown that the cliaracter of the idea is determined by the 
nature of the impression from without, and by the nature, as it 
has been modified by a life experience, of the reacting nervous 
centre : this now containing an organization of ideas as its 
acquired nature, or as the expression of its due development. 
How difBcnlt it is to explain matters from a psychological point 
of view, is easy to perceive ; while we are in such case con- 
sidering the relation of emotion to idea, they are both concomi- 
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tant effects of a deeper lying cause. As there are subjective 
sensations, so also are there subjective emotional states. It 
depends upon the nature of the fundamental elements, the iu- 
tomal reacting centre, and the external impression, whether in 
a given case we shall have a definite idea with little or no emo- 
tional quality, or whether we shall have the emotional quality 
so marked that the idea is almost lost in it. The hemispherical 
cells are confessedly not sensitive to jjaln; still they have a 
sensibility of their oivn to ideas, and the sensibility which thus 
declares the manner of their affection is what we call emotional. 
And as thcixi may be a hypertesthesia or an anaesthesia of sense, 
so also there may be a hypenesthesia or an anaesthesia of ideas. 
Certainly there do not appear to be satisfactoiy grounds either 
in psychology or physiology for supposing the nervous centres 
of emotion to be distinct from those of idea. 

As we justly speak of the tone of the spinal cord, by the 
variations of which its reactions are so much affected, so we 
may fairly also speak of a psychicai tone, the tone of the 
snprcme nervous centres, the variations of which so greatly 
affect the character of the mental states that supervene. And 
as it appeared when treating of the spinal cord that, apart from 
its original nature and accidental causes of disturbance^ the 
tone of it was determined by the totality of impressions made 
upon it, and of motor reactions thereto, which had been organized 
in its constitution as faculties ; so with regard to the supreme 
centres of our mental Hfe, from the residua of past thoughts, 
feelings, and actions, which have been organized as mental 
faculties, there i-esults a certain psychical tone in each individual. 
This is the ba^is of the individuars conception of the ego — the 
afTcctious of which, therefore, best reveal his real nature — a 
conception which, so far from being, as is often said, fLced and 
unchanging, undergoes gradual change with the change of the 
individuars relations as life proceeds. Wliosoever candidly 
reflects upon tlie striking modification, or rather revolution, of 
the ego, which happens at the time of puberty both in men and 
women, will surely not find it hard to conceive how the self may 
imperceptibly but surely change through life. The education 
and experience to which any one is subjected likewise modify. 
If leas suddenly, not less certainly, the tone of his character. By 
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constantly blaming certain actions and praising ceiiabi others 
in their children, parents are able so to form their character 
that, apart from any reflection, these shall ever in after-life be 
attended with a certain pleasure ; those, on the other liand, with 
certain pain. Experience proves that the customs and religions 
of different nations differ most widely ; what one nation views 
as crime, another praises as virtue ; what one nation glorifies in 
as a legitimate pleasure, another reprobates as a shameful vice : 
there is scarcely a single crime or vice that has not been exalted 
into a religious observance by one nation or other at one period 
or other of the world's history. How much, then, is the moral 
feeling or conscience dependent upon the due educational deve- 
lopment of the mind ! (^) 

The manner in which music affects some people, producing a 
lively feeling of immediate pleasure, calming mental agitation 
and exalting the mental t<me, and thereby indirectly much 
affecting mental activity, affords an excellent example of a 
marked effect upon the psychical tone by means of physical 
agency ; it might be adduced^ if it were necessary, to attest the 
corporeal nature of the process. Such sentiments as the love of 
wife and the love of children, various as they are in kind and 
degree in different persons, arc not definite emotions so much 
as the general tone of feeling resulting from certain relations in 
life ; they rt^pK^sent a mental state in which ideas in harmony 
with the tone of mind will be attended with a pleasant emotion, 
and ideas discordant with it with a painful emotion, just as 
harmony in music produces pleasui^e and discord produces pain. 
Again, the aesthetic feelings are without question the result of a 
good cultivation, conscious development having imperceptibly 
become a sort of instinctive endowment, a refinement to which 
vulgarity of any kind will be abhorrent ; they are the bloom of 
a high cultm^e, and, like the csemethesis, represent a general 
tone of mind which cannot be described as definite emotion, but 
in which certain ideas that arise will have pleasant emotional 
qualitiGS. Reflect, again, on the powerful effects which the 
aspects of nature produce upon philosophic mmds of the highest 
order. Tlie vague mj^tcrious feelings which such minds have, 
as instinctive expressions of their fellowship with nature, thrills 
of that harmonious sympathy with events whereby an indctinite 
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feeling of joy transports tliem iii view of certain of her glories, 
or a dim present imeot of evil oppresses them under different 
relations — these are vagne psycMcal feelings that in reality 
connote the highest intellectual acqnisition ; they are the con- 
Bimimate inflorescence of the highest psychical development, the 
supreme harmonies of the most exalted psychical tona 

It is most necessary clearly to realize how much, not the cere- 
bral centres only, but the whole system of bodily nerves, are 
concerned in the phenomena of the emotional life, The beatings 
of the heart, the movements of respiration, the expressions of the 
countenance, the pallor of fear, or the Hush of anger, and the 
effects upon all the secretions and upon nutrition — all these evince 
with certainty that the organic life pai^ticipates essentially in the 
manifestation of eruotion. Before definite paths of association of 
ideas, and groups of ideas, have been organized through cultura 
and experience, every emotion tends to react directly outwards, 
either upon the organs of the organic life or upon the organs of 
the animal life. In children and savages simple emotions are 
observably easily excited, and as readily manifested in outward 
display ; it is only when a strong character has been fashioned 
that the power exists to retain tlie emotional energy within the 
sphere of the intellectual life ; and even in the strongest cha- 
racter it sometimes happens that an emotion, too powerful or too 
suddenly excited, will escape control It has now been sufficiently 
demonstrated, by observation and experiment, that the cerebro- 
spinal system does exercise an influence over the gangha imme- 
diately concerned in the phenomena of the organic life ; and it 
is quite in accordance with physiological observation, therefoix?, 
to admit that the commotion in the nervous element of the 
supreme centres, whicli an emotion implies, will affect the ner- 
vous centres of the organic life, and through them the organic 
movements, or the more intimate processes of nutrition * In 
fact, what has long been popularly observed of the manner of 
action of the emotions, the expeiimcnts of Pfliiger, Bernard, and 
others, on the influence of (he cerebro-spinal system over the 
small arteries ; and those of Lister, on the movement of the 

• It ia hard to conceive how it should Ml to do bo, if it is Iroe that nerroi end 
in the parts they supply by an actaal contiuidty of Bubstance, o^ ia now mum- 
<taui^. 
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pigment granules in the stellate ceUs of the frog*s skio, may be 
said to have experimentally demonstratei Though a moderate 
stimulation of the cerebro-spinal system appears to favour or 
increase the action of the organic centres, yet it admits of no 
question that an excessive irritation of the higher centres does 
produce an inhibitory efifect upon their functions ; wherein, again, 
we may perceive a sufficient reason of the disease in an organ 
which is sometimes the result of a prolonged depressing passion. 
And because the weak organ is ever the sufferer, because here, as 
elsewhere, to be weak is to be miserable, the effect of a passion 
is generally experienced in Ms aflected organ by one who is the 
subject of any local idiosyncrasy ; it more easily sympathises 
with the centric commotion. Passion, in its essential nature, 
really betokens the s}Tiipathy of the wdiole ner\'ous system ; and 
a great disposition to passion means a great disposition to such 
sympathy. It is tnie that, in consequence of cultivation, the 
effects of an emotion are usually limited to a certain gi^oup of 
muscles, or to some other definite activity ; but the less the cul- 
ture, the more general arc tlie visible effects of emotion or passion : 
in the idiot an explosion of passion is sometimes an explosion 
of convulsions. 

But there is another important consideration with regard to 
our emotions. AVhen \ve put ourselves in the attitude that any 
passion naturally occasions, it is most ceiiain that w^e acquire 
in some degree that passion. In fact, as we complete our intel- 
lectual activity by the participation of the sensory centres, 
thereby rendering our abstract ideas definite through a sensory 
representation of them, so in our emotional life any particular 
passion is rendered stronger and more distinct by the existence 
of those boddy states which it natumlly produces, and w^hich in 
turn, when otherwise produced, tend to engender it. Mr. Eraid 
found, by experiment on patients whom ho had put in a state of 
hypnoium, that by inducing attitudes of body natural to certain 
passions he could excite those passions. AVe perceive, then, 
how close is the sympathy or connexion between the oi^anic 
system and the emotional or affective Hfe, which supplies the 
habitual impulsion to activity ; while the intellectual life which, 
as deliberative, conti'ols and directs the activity of the individual^ 
has the closest relations with the senses. It was the recojinition 
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of the intimate connexion and miitual reaction between the 
passions and the bodily life that moved Bichat to locate the 
passions, as the ancients did, and in common hmguage is now 
eometimes done, in the organs of the organic life. But although 
there was the just acknowledgment of a truth in this view, it was 
only part of a truth ; for, in the first place, not the organs of the 
organic life only, but those also of the animal life, are concerned 
in the expression and production of passion j and, in the second 
place^ the feeling of the passion unquestionably takes place in 
the brain. It is the display of its organic sympathies. Goose- 
queutly, it is fijund that, as the effect of a depressing passion is 
felt by the victim of a local idiosyncrasy in his weak organ, so 
inversely the effect of a weak or diseased organ is felt in the 
brain by an irritabOity or disjiosition to passion, a disturbance 
of the psychical tone. Tho phenomena of insanity will furnish 
the best illustrations of this s^^npathetic interaction. 

It may lie thought, perhaps, that it w^ould not be amiss if some- 
thing were now said of the dilTcrence between passion and emotion, 
inasmuch as the terms have hithei-to been used almost indif- 
ferently. Tliis, however, is scarcely necessary in dealing only 
with their general nature, which is fundamentally the same ; 
every so-called emotion, when carried to a certain pitch, becomes 
a veritable passion. If it were thought weU to distinguish 
them in a special anxdysis of the particular emotions, as it doubt- 
less would be, the gi^ound of distinction \vould be in the cffoi^iicor 
altnmtic character of them— names by which Comte distinguishes 
respectively those feelings which have entire reference to self and 
those which have reference to the good of others. Spinoza, whose 
admirable account of the passions has never yet been surpassed, 
and certiinly will not easily be surpassetl, only recognises three 
primitive passions, on tlie basis of which all others ai*e founded — 
Joy, sorrow, and desire, (a) Desire, he says, is the very nature 
or essence of the individual, w hence it is that the joy or son-ow 
of each individual diflers from that of another as the nature or 
essence of one differs from tliat of another, (h) Joy is the passage 
from a less degree of perfection to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, nnd acconipannjs, therefore, all actions that are caihil good, 
.(c) Sorrow is the passage from a greater degree of pt^rfection to 
a less degreo! of perfection, and accompanies all acts tliat are 
called eml. It will easily be undei'stood, from what has been 
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already said, Low much the particular chamcter of a passion 
will depend upon the education ; how, according to the diflerencu 
of hia education and circuinstances, one man may repent hitterly 
of an act of which another boasts exultantly. 

Here, again, it is rendered evident how impossible it is to 
deal satisfactorily with the emotions by considering them only 
as accomplished facts, and grouping them according to their 
characters as we observe them in the adult of ordinary culti- 
vation. We are driven by the psychological method to study 
emotion under great disadvantage, having to examine the com* 
plexity of an advanced development instead of following up, as 
is the true method, the genesis of emotion or the plan of its 
development. Tu the classili cation of the animal kingdom the 
study of its plan of development is now acknowledged to lie 
the only method of settling the tiTie relations between one 
animal and another : iu like manner the phenomena of mind 
can only be rightly grounded by an analysis of their develop- 
ment Whosoever aspires to give an adequate accouut of the 
emotions must devote himself, then, to a careful investigation of 
their simplest manifestations in the higher members of the 
animal kingdom, of the different grades of their evolution in 
the savage and the civilized person, in the child and the adult, 
the woman and the man, the idiot and him who is in his right 
mind, and patiently unfold that progressive specialization and 
increasing complexity which prevail here as in every other 
depaitment of organic development. Like as ideas are blended, 
or coalesce, and connected in groups and series so that by com- 
plex development a character is formed, so are the feelings 
belonging to the ideas and the desires accompanying them 
blended and grouped in a corresponding complexity, and incli- 
nations or disinclinations of every variety and complexity are 
thus formed as a part of the character. Again, the desire 
naturally attaching to a certain aim is often transferred after 
a time to the means by which that aim is attained, so that 
there ensue in this way manifold secondary formations : the 
end of wealth is to give enjoyment and comfort ; but how often 
does a passion for the means oversway the end ! By looking 
to the end wliich is desirable, an act natumlly verj^ distasteful, 
but which is necessary as means, may» by habituation, be ren- 
dered indifferent or even pleasing ; and many scoundrels are thus 
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gradually fashioned, themselves unaware of the grievous issue 
iu which many slight eflects have imperceptibly culminated.* 

As it is in the individual, so it ia through generations. The 
interna! organic adaptations which take place in correspondence 
with differeitces iu the external conditions of existence, are 
sometimes observedly propagated through generations, and that 
which was a conscious rtcquisition in the parent becomes more 
or less an innate endowincnt of the offspring. It seems to 
admit of little doubt that this law works in the improvement 
of the human brain in the course of generations : as those who 
migrate from tlieir native laud to other and different climes 
do in course of time endow their progeny with an inherent 
adaptability to the new conditions, so that they do not perish, 
but flourisli in them ; or as the young fox or young dog inherita 
as an instinct the cunning which its ancestors have slowly 
acquired by experience ; so do sucli records as are available 
prove that the brain of man has undergone considerable develop- 
ment in the course of generations ► Between the inborn moral 
nature of the well-constituted civilized pei-son and tlie brutal 
nature of the lowest savage, all question of education and culti- 
vation put aside, the difference as a physical fact is not less 
than that which often exists between one species of animal 
and another. The exalted ideas of justice, virtue, mercy — 
which are acquired in the coui*se of a true civilisation, and 
which the lowest savage has not — clo, mthout doubt, add some- 
thing to the nen^ous endowment of succeeding generations; not 
imly is tlici'e in their constitution the potentitdity of such ideas, 
which there is not in the lowest savage, but there is generated 
an instinctive quality of mind, an excellent tone of feeling, 
wldch rebels against iujostice of any kind : there is formed the 

• NcmQ rtptntcfitit turpissimm is really the oxpr^asicii jf tlic physical nature 
of the growth of character. 

'* Custom . , . . 



Constrains c*en stubborn Natnre to obey ; 
Whom disposscss^mg oft be doth essay 
To goveTD in her right ; and with u pace 
So soft end geiitk does he >viij hi» way. 
That Bhe nnawarea i? canght in his embrace, 
And tho* defloworcxl and thniUed nought h^U her fowl diagTftCc" 
Skvusa of Gilbert Wcs\ qnoRnl by Coleridge in hii 
Biojtaphia LUcrana, 
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potentiality of a so-called vumd sense. Thus it is that the indi- 
Tidual rightly developing in hia generation is, by virtue of the 
laws of hereditary action, ordaining or determining what sliall 
be pre-ordained or pre-detennined in the original nature of the 
indiridual of a future age. But are we then to lose sight of 
the physical aspect of thia development ? Certainly not ; the 
moral feeling betokens an improved quality, or higher kind of 
nervous element, which ensues in the course of a due develop- 
ment, and which may easily again be disturbed by a slight 
physical disturbance of the nervous element In the exaltation 
of mankind through generations, in the progress of humanization, 
80 to speak, this height of excellence is reached : in the dete- 
rioration or degeneration of mankind, as exhibited in the down- 
ward course of insanity proceeding through generations, one of 
the earliest e\'il symptoms is, as we shall hereafter see, the loss 
of this Wrtue — the destruction of the moral or altruistic feeling. 
The intimate and essential relation of emotions to the ideas^ 
which they equal in number and variety, is sufficient to piove 
that the law of progress from the general and simple to the 
special and complex, prevails in their developmentw If such 
relation were not a necessary one, it would still be possible to 
liisplay that manner of evolution from a consideration of the 
emotions themselves. And the recognition of this increasing 
q»6cialization and complexity in the function compels us to 
assume a corresponding development in the delicate organi- 
zation of the nervous structure, although by reason of the 
imperfection of our means of investigation we are not yet able 
to trace a process of such delicacy in these inmost recesses to 
which our senses have not gained entrance. 



^ (p, 129), — **Kotr©&m0 fait certaines actions et souffre certaines 
paastOBfl f eavoir : en taut qu'elle a dcs id^es addq^ates, elle fait cer- 
taines actions; et en taut qu'elle a des id^^es inad<^quates, eUe Bouffire 
certaiaea passions." — Spinoza, Des FamoMf Piop. I. 

' (;), 131). — ** Among so mauy dangers , therefore, as thenatuml lusts 
of men do daily threaten each other withal, to have a core of one^a self 
ifl 8o far from being a matter scornfully to be looked upon, that one 
has neither the power nor wish to have done otherwise. For every 
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man Is desirous of what is good for hloi^ and shuns what is evil, but 
cMefly the chiefest of natuml evils, which is death ; and this he doth 
hy a certain impulsion of nature^ no less than tlmt wherehy a stone 
moves lioivnwards." — Uobhsj voh ii. p. 8. 

* (p, Kil). — '* Le desir, c*est ^app^Jtit, avee conscience do lui-m^me. 
II r<!«ulte de tout cela que ce qui fonde Teffort, le voiiloLr, Tapp^tit-, lo 
d^sir, ct3 n'est pas qu*on ait jug^ qu'iine chose eat bonne : maia, au 
contraire, on juge qu'une chose est honne par cela mfime qu'on y 
tend par Feflbrfc, ]e vouloir, Tapp^tiiv le d6sir." — Spinoza, Bes Fasmni, 
SchoL to Prop, ix. 

* {/>, 134).—" But WQ must frankly admit, on coneideration, that the 
poltLical rule of intelligence is hostile to liunian progression. Mind must 
tend more and more to the supremo direction of affairs ; hut it can 
never attain it, owing to the imperfection of our organism, in which 
the intellectual life is the feeblest part ; and thus it appears that the 
red office of mind is deliberative ; that is, in moderate the material 
preponderance, and not to impart its hahitiml impulsion/'— Comte, 
Positive Phihsftphify \q\, ii. p. 210. 

* {p. 13G), — " For it is not his disputations about pleasure and pain 
that con satisfy this inquiry ; no more than he who should generally 
handle the nature of light can be said to hantUe the nature of par- 
ticidar colours ; for pleasure and pain are to the particular aflectiona 
as light is to particular colours/*^ — Bacon, Dt Augment Scient. 

" Autant il y a d'espece d*ohjets qui nous affectent, autant il faut 
reconnattre d ea|>i'ce8 de joie, do tristesse, et da ddsir ; et en gent^^ral 
de toutes les passions qui sont compostfcs de celles-1^ com me la iluc- 
tuation^ par exemple, ou qui en derivent, commo Tamourj la haiue^ 
respi'raiiee, la crainte," &l\ — Spinoza, Des Famous. 

^ (p. 138). — "Maia il faut en outre remarquer ici qu'il n'est uulloment 
surprenant que la tristesse accompagne tous les actes qu'on a continue 
d'appelcr ijiam^ais, et la joie tous ceux qu'on nomme borm. On 
con^'oit en effut par ce qui pi-t'cede que tout cela ddpend surtout de 
IVducation. Les parents, en hUmant certaines actions, et rtSpri* 
mandant souvent leurs enfants pour les avoir commises, et au contrair© 
en louftut et en conseillant d'autrea actions, ont si hien fait que la 
tristesse accompagtie toujours celles-la et la joie toujours celles-ci, 
L'experience confirme cette explication. La coutume et la religion bo 
sont pas les mtmies pour tous les hommes : ce qui est sacrc pour les 
uns est profane i>o«r les autres, et les choscs honnetes chez un pcuple 
Bont hont<iuses chez un autre peuple. Chacun se lopent done ou so 
glorifie d'lme action suivant V^ducation qu'il a re^ue," — Spinoza, Da 
Fassioiis, p. loD. 
11 



CHAPTER TIL 

VOLITION, 

*'Les bommes ae trompeDt en cc point qu'ils x^ensent €tre Ifhres. Or, ea ^uoi 
eoB^ffte una telle ^opimoii f £a cela seuleineDt quails ont conscience de leoia 
•ctionB et ignorent les catues qui les d^tcrminent Uidee que Ics bommes ao 
font de lenr liberty Tient done de ce qu'ils ne comuiissent point la c^use de lenrs 
ftcti(/nH, car dtre qn'elles d<^'pendcnt de In rolonti, ce soot 1^ des mots snxquelt <ni 
n 'attache aactme id^ix Quelle est en efifct la natnre de la Tolont^ et eovnmeiit^ 
nteut-elle le corps, c'ett ce qoe tont le mondo ignore, et ceux qui ^^Tent d^snti 
pretentions et parknt des sieges de T^e et de ses demenres pritent i rire 
font piti^." — Spinoza, 

** En tout ce que je puis dire k cenx qni croicnt qn^ils pcttTant parler» se taire, ©n 
un mot, iigir en vertu d*une libre decision de I'iune, c'est qu*ils rhtmi les ycux 
btiverts," — Ibid, 



ris strange to see liow some, wlio confideBtly base their 
arfjnimcnt for the existence of a God on the ground that 
everjihing in nature must have a cause, are content, in their 
zeal for fi-ee-will, to speak of the will as if it were self-deter- 
mined and had no cause. As thus vulgarly used, the terra Will 
has no definite meaning, and certainly 13 not applicable to any 
concrete reality in nature, where, in the matter of wiE, as in 
every other matter, we perceive effect witnessing to cause, and 
varying according as the cause varies. 

Previous considerations must have sufficiently proved the 
necessity of modifying the notion commonly entertained of the 
will as a single, undccomposable faculty of constant and uniform 
power \ for they have shown that under the categorj^ of voluntary 
acts, as commonly made, are included very ditfcrent kinds of 
actions, proceeding from diffeent nervous centres. A consider- 
able proportion of the daily actions of life is confessedly due to 
the automatic faculty of the spinal cord ; the sensory centres are 
clearly tlie independent causes of other actions ; whOe many of 
the remaining actions that would by most people he deemed 
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volitional, are really respondent to an idea or emotion* This 
just discrimination is, notwiths tan ding, entirely neglected by 
those who take the metaphysical view of will — by them, as usuali 
ail abstraction from the particular is converted into an entity, 
and then allowed to tyrannize in the most despotic manner over 
the nnderstaoding. The metaphysical essence thus created has 
no other relation to a particular or concrete act of will, than, 
using Spinoza*3 illustration, stoneness to a particular stone, man 
to Peter or Paul. 

It is obviously, then, of importance, in the first place to get 
rid of the notion of an ideal will, unaffected by physical con- 
ditions, as existing apart from a particular concrete act of will, 
which varies according to physical conditions. 'Ulien a definite 
act of will is the result of a certain reflection, it represents physi- 
cally an available or a liberated force, consequent on the com- 
munication of activity from one cell or group of cells to other 
cells or groups of cells within the cortical layers of the hemi- 
sphertis. Any modification, therefore, of the condition of these 
centres may, and notably does, impede reflection, and affect the 
resultant power of will— a power which, in reality, is seen to 
differ both in quantity and quality in different persons, and in 
the same person, according to the varying conditions of the ner- 
vous substratum. On the other hand, if we apeak psycholo- 
gically, the definite \vill is the final issue of the process of reflec- 
tion or delibemtioD, which a man's life-culture has rendered him 
capable of. and represents a conccptioTi of the result with desire, 
such as has been determined by the character of the reflectioa 
A man can never wdU a virtuous end into whose reflection ideas 
of virtue do not enter, nor can any one will a bestial act of vice 
whose mind is not familkr with ideas of lewdness. The will 
appears, then, to be nothing but the desire, or aversion, sutficiently 
strong t€ produce an action after reflection or deliberation— au 
action that, as Hartley observes, is not automatic primarily or 
secondarily.*^) Since, then» it is generated by the preceding asso- 
ciation, it must needs differ greatly in quality and quantity, 
according to the extent and character of the association, as this 

• ** Appetite, therefore, and arorsion are simply so called as long as tbcy foUow 
not deUtxiration, But if tleUbemtion haT6 gone b«foro, then tho lost act of it, if 
it be appetite, is called mil ; if aversion, unwiUi'fLgTi^€$$" — IlobbeM. 
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Evsj' one cs& faaSf fcioetwe ttii tn Ik It Me 
of Ifae will of u idiot or a ciiiI4 wUtli is pilp^If a Toy dif- 
fanl Mite fiiM OmI of a wdl-oillifMkQd «3^ 

v^Csj Tflr^ OlDiOBQ IFr jBBHnOjSICU COBDEDIIOIBL WIMI Hm Iw 

ii<)Ogab& fl»iiiiiiiiB T i ri«t i inffw in the power €f will wbidi wuf 
gifiB ifldifiiiiHil CTKlHi si dilBBwait ttmes or in difiacnt idi^ 
tfOQA lVlwttaDe4£<l»ldi^ierieine9kwsBtingin&D7<iiM^ 
neeewrilf wants also the ideu^ fedii^giy deares, and will, wkkh 
sdiooitlof tbeperoeptioiiaof tlmfleDKL !Dbe btliid SMn emnol 
know fbe raiety and besntf of oolonm^ in nalan^ nor €nn lio 
win in regifd to those extenal tdatioiis which are rerealed only 
throi^h the aenae of aighl Because; howera; he knows not 
what he kdEs^ he doea not eonaideT his will inferior in qmltty, 
]ett complete, or leas frea Were an additioEial sense confeired 
i^oo any one, it would doubtless soon teach him how mndi 
ntl|g^ yel be added to tiie will, how little his boasted fieedom 
i% and ml^t^ perhaps^ make him wonder nrach that he should 
erer hare thought himself Irea 

When ts it that man it most persuaded that he speaks or acts 
frith full freedom of will ? When he is dnmk, ot mad, or is 
dfeaming. It may be a vefiection, then, worth dweUing npon» 
tliat man thinks himself mo^t free when he is most a slave ; but 
at auy moment, in wliatever mood he be, he would affirm thai 
he 18 free. A dninkcn man judges veiy differently from what he ' 
does in his sober senses, but is he in his own estimation less fieo 
at the time ? Passion notoriously per\-ert3 the judgment, warp- 
ing it this way or that ; but will any appeal to the passionate 
man f^licit from him a confession that he is not acting with 
Ii**rfe.'.ct liberty? Place the very same arguments before a man 
when he is elated by some joyous, or depressed by some grievous 
event, when ho is in the full flow of vigorous health, or when he 
is prostrate on the bed of aickness, or of death, and how different 
would be hia judgment upon them; but whatever others may 
think of iiini, he will hold for certain the conclusion of the 
laoment, just as a man in his sleep is fully persuaded of the 
reality of hia dreams. While the looker-on can often predict 
how a madman will act under certain circumstances, with as 
much certainty as he can predict an event conforniablo to a 
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kEown law of nature, — who thinks himself so free as does the 
madindn ? Whence comes this false opinion ? It arisen plainly 
from this : that consciousness reveals the particular state of 
mind of the moment, but does not reveal the long series of causes 
on which it depends. It is a deliberate fooling of one*8 self to 
say that actions depend upon the will, and then not to ask upon 
what the win depends I It is as though, says Leibnitz, the needle 
should take pleasure in moving towards the pole, not perceiving 
the insensible motions of the magnetic matter on which it 
depends. As in nature we pass from event to cause, and from 
this cause again to an antecedent one, and so on tiU we are 
driven to a great first cause, so, in the sincere observation of the 
mind, we see that it is determined to %vi!l this or that by a cause 
or motive, which is again deteraiined by another, this again by 
another, and so on tQl we have gone through the whole series of 
desires, aversions, hopes, and fears, the sum of which is delibera- 
tion, and that have preceded the last appetite or aversion, wliich 
we call an act of will. Those who fondly think they act with 
free will, says Spinoza, dre4im with their eyes open, 

N"ow, if the final reaction after deliberation, whicli we call 
will, is, like other modes of reaction of nerve element previously 
described, a resultant of a certain molecular change in a definitely 
constituted nervous centre, then all the desigji exhibited in any 
given act of will must, like the design displayed in the function 
of the spinal cells, or the cells of the sensory centres, be a 
physical result of a particular intimate constitution or organiza- 
tion of nervous matter. In other words, the act of will which 
is the final expression of a process of reflection must needs 
contain a conception of the end desired^such a conception as 
has been determined by the nature of the reflection ; the con- 
ception of the result, or tlie design, in tlie act of will confttituting, 
in fact, the essential character of the particular volition,* The 
design, then, which a looker-on discovers in any act of will — ^and, 
be it remembered, there is no actual volition apart from the 

• In order tbat desire may become action for its gratificAtion, a conscionaiiflM 
of tho result of the action is necegsary — iu other words, a conception of the aim of 
it The deairo, therefors, givcji the special impulse, and the particular act of will 
is not the determining agent, but is the rcault determined l>y tho impulse actinj; 
in confonnity with the conception of tho aim to be attained. 
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particular volition — will depend upon the nature of the indi- 
vidual whom he is observing, as that nature has been inherited, 
and subsequently developed by the experience of life. The 
idiocy of any one, or his congenital inability to adapt himsdf 
to external relations by correspondences of internal cerebral 
reaction, is a physical fact : there is no design in many of the 
idiot's conscious acts, because such quality or property has not 
been built up by cultivation as a faculty of the supreme nervous 
centres, a congenital defect of constitution having made such 
oi^nization impossible ; in other words, the idiot is, by defect 
of nature, incapacitated from acquiring reflection, and cannot, 
therefore, have in his mind the conception of a result to be 
attained, cannot display conscious design. But the design mani- 
fest in any voluntary act of the best cultivated mind is likewise 
physical necessity : in consequence of reacting cerebral adapta- 
tions to the varieties of external impressions, reflection has, as 
already set forth, been organized as a development of the 
supreme nervous centres, or, in other words, as a faculty of the 
mind ; and according to the extent and kind of the reflection 
wiU be the completeness of the conception of the end to be 
attained, or the degree of design discoverable in any act of wili 
The particular volition and whatever it contains, whether of 
foUy or design, is a product of the organized residua of all former 
like volitions, excited into acti\aty by the appropriate stimulus. 

It Ijas been necessary to lay stress upon this troublesome * 
question of design, because mistaken notions with regard to it 
appear to have been at the bottom of much en'or in philosophy. 
The design manifest in a mental act has been supposed to evince 
a power which transcended or anticipated experience, instead of 
one that actually conforms in its genesis to experience ; and the 
metaphysical conception of will as a fixed and undecomposable 
entity, in which was no variability nor the shadow of a turning, 
is greatly indebted for its origin to that error. The mischievous 
doctrine of final causes wliich Bacon, Comte, Spinoza, Descartes, 
and othera scarcely less great, all agree to have done so much 
harm in philosopliy, has sprung from erroneous views of the 
nature of design. Supposing that the argument from design as 
to the existence of will as a metaphysical entity were pressed to 
its logical consequences, what must be the result ? Nothing less 
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than tliia, — ^tliat the animal, with its marvellous instinct of 
instant adaptation to the moat complex and imfamiliar condi- 
tions, is possessed of a higher immaterial principle than the 
helpless child or the en-ing adnlt. We know right well, however, 
that the instinct of the animal is sometimes positively traceable 
to the acq^iiired power of former generations ; that it has been 
observably bnilt np in the constitution of the nervous centres, 
and then transmitted as an innate endowment. It is exactly 
the same with the design that is foraied within the term of an 
individual life, and which ever testifies to the previous cultiva- 
tion of the individual; the more cultivated the mind and the 
more i^iried the experience, the better developed is the will and 
the stronger its co-ordinating power over the thoughts, feelings, 
and actions, not otherwise, in truth, than as the co-ordinate 
reflex action of the spinal eord is developed by experience and 
culture. Design, therefore, when its nature is fairly analysed, 
so far from tending to make the will a fixed metaphysical 
entity, goes really to prove that the will is an insensibly organized 
result, of varying value. 

Having now adduced sufficient reasons to prove that the will 
is not a self-generating, self-siiflicing force of const4int quantity, 
but, on the contrary, a force varying in quantity and quality, 
and, hke every other natural force, determined by antecedent 
cameSj we may proceed to consider what power it actually has 
in our mental and bodily life. It is manifestly ordained that 
the will, as the highest mode of energy of nerve element, sliould 
control the inferior modes of energy by operating downwards 
upon their subordinate centres : the anatomical disposition of 
the ner\*ou3 system is in conformity with what psychological 
observ- ation teaches. But the undoubted fact, that the will of a 
man can and does control inferior functions, has led to a very 
extravagant and ill-founded notion as to its autocmtic power ; 
and it must be allowed that not a little windy nonsense has 
been written concerning its authority. Assuredly it is no irre- 
sponsible despot in any mind, but is ever most obedient ^vhere 
it has most power ; it conquers by obeying. Let us, then, con- 
sider what the power of the will is (1) over the movements, and 
(2) over mental operations, the two departments in wliich its 
rule is felt 
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1» (a) The will has no power whatever over cettain move- 
ments that are essential to the continuance of life. Not only do 
6uch motions as those of the heart and the intestines go on 
without any co-operation of the will and in spite of any inter- 
vention on its part, but movements that are only microscopically 
visible, such as the contractions of the smaU arteries, which aie 
of so great importance in nutrition, are not under its direct * 
inftuence. Nature has been far too prudent to rely upon such 
an uncertain force for the movements essential to the continuance 
of life, or to admit its injurious inteiference : let a man try to 
asphyxiate himself by voluntarily restraining the respiratory 
movements, and he will learn a lesson as to the impotency of 
will which he might usefuUj remember when studying mental 
phenomena. We say nothing here of those insensible molecular 
movements of the physiological elements which, like thermal 
oscillations, are yet impenetrable to sense, but which are un- 
doubtedly at the foundation of all visible vital actions. 

(6) The will has no power to effect movements that are con- 
fessedly voluntarj^i until they have been very carefully^ acquired 
by practice. Every one knows that the theory of a particular 
skill of movement is a vcrj^ different matter from the practice of 
it, and that the complete capacity of accomplisliing the act is 
gained, not simply by desiring and willing it, but by patient 
exercise and cultivation ; the faculty of the movement is thus 
gradually organized in the proper nervous fentre. A special and 
complex act, never hitherto attempted, wiU be as little likely to 
be carried out, in obedience to the commands of the so-called 
"autocrat of the mind," as a deteimination to fly.* 

(c) When the will does dictate a movement, it is the eveni 
which is determined ; it has no direct control over the means by 
which the result is effected ; so that it may even happen, and 
does happen, that in a man struck with a palsy of Ixis limbs, the 
will, all unaware of its impotency, commands a result which 
never takes place. Questionless some would still not shrink 



• ** We know how slowly the child acqnires tbo power of so balancing his body 
ai to hold it erect** .... *' We obseire how dowly the child Icamsto pcrfonn, 
with tbfl requisite preriidon, the contractions on which the opemtioB of walking 
4ep«n(iB." , , . . . **ThL'rc is another very famiUar instance, that of Icaniiiig to 
write.**— J. Mill, Anahjaisof the ffuman Mind, p. 271-273. 
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from aflBrmiiig that consciousness never deceives. When the 

will dictates a certain event, its power is propagated, fii^t through 

certain nerves, and then through them to certain muscles, in a 

manner of which we have no conscionsness whatever : all we do 

[ know is, that if we wish to select a certain muscle, and put it 

' singly in action, we have not the power to do so, and that, if 

I certain movements have heen hahitnally associated, it is a very 

hard matter to dissociate them— a thing which a simple effort 

of the will certainly will not do, but which a disease like 

chorea will sometimes do in spite of the wilh 

2. The extent of voluntary power over the mental operations 
is not nearly so great as is popnlarly a5;samed ; much the same 
thing happening here as in its influenco over movements. It 
will not be diMcult to understand how this should be so, if we 
reflect that the immediate action of the will, even when dictating 
movements, is not npon muscles, but upon the motor gi-ey nuclei, 
or the nervous centres of movement ; that in both cases, there- 
fore, the immediate operation is alike npon ganglionic cella, 
which are, in one case, the centres of ideas, in the other the 
centres af movements-(^) 

(«) As the formation of our ideas gradually takes place 
through experience, and as the association between ideas is also 
effected in accordance with experience, 1)oth processes being 
based in the organic life and beyond the domain of consciousness, 
* it is plain that the will does not determine either the material of 
thought or the laws of the interworking of ideas : it must accept 
as accomplislied facts, as organized results, the ideas and the 
manner of their association. As with movements, so here, the 
will has no control over the means by which it works : it cannot 
dissociate firmly established connezions, nor can it determine a 
new train of ideas without the first link of it being in the 
tbouglits ; and when the first link, however originated, is, so to 
speak, grasped, the train of ideas initiated is not irregular and 
alterable at will, but definite, in stern accordance with an order 
and system previously establiaiJBd by cultivation.* The will 



• ** DfiUb<?ratioii and im^esti^'ation arc like the hunting of u lionnd ; lio moves 

and RDtffa about by his own activity, but tho scent he fiiida is not laid, nor tlie 

' trail he fonows dmwu by bimselC The mind only begins a train of thinkbjg, ur 

keeps it la one pjirticukr track, bnt tho thoughts introduce one anotlier sue* 
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thus presupposes defiEiifce and fixed series of ideas formed in the 
iiiind» series in which, without individual co*operation, one idea 
must definitely and of necessity follow another as one wave 
necessarily produces another as itself disappears. There is an 
order or a necessity in the mental organization of a sane person » 
then, reflecting the order or necessity in the co-existence and suc- 
cession of events in external nature ; and the will can as little 
control the fundamental laws of the one as it can those of the 
other. Certainly it is not absolutely powerless in the mind, any 
more than it is ahsolutely powerless in nature ; by recognition 
of the laws that prevail it can aiTange conditions so as to pro- 
duce secondarily considerable modification of their action ; it 
may thus avail itself of them for its own profit, using their 
power in an enlightened maimer to aid its development : in the 
one case as in the other it conq[ners only by obeying* 
True liberty, as Milton expresses it,— 

"Always with, right reasou dweUs • 

Twiiin*d, and from her hath no dividual trtJing." 

ih) Thus we come to a second consideration in regard to the 
power of tliG will : it is that those who so luiduly exact it do 
most unJTLstly derive their arguments entirely from the self- 
consciousness of a well-cultivated miud, and altogether neglect 
the instances of its simplest manifestations. It is simple justice 
to insist upon a reference to the earlier stages of development of 
the cultivated mind, or to mind in its least cultivated state, as 
offering the simplest and most favourable instance for a correct 
induction. Will any one be so bold as to maintain that there 
exists volitional control over the thoughts in the young child or 
in the idiot ? Is any one so ignorant of the genesis of mind as 
to uphold the existence of true volition in the earliest stages of 
mental development ? The child notably lives in the present, 
and its actions are direct reactions to the feeUngs and ideas that 
are excited in its mind. 

{c) But as the will cannot originate an idea or a train of 
thought, so likewise it is unable sometimes to dismiss one when 
desh'ous of doing so. A painful idea will, as every one's expe- 

eei*siTely .... wlirch ahows they liAve a motioa of tlieir own indopendcnt of 
the mind, aud wliich they do not derive from ita action, nor will lay aside upon 
iUconuBAod/*— Tuckei*»/.ti//i/t/i\W«/'<:, vol L p» 1-1, 
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rience must have taught liirn, return again and again into con- 
sciousness notwithstanding every effort of the will to get rid of it, 
just as a movement may talco place in spite of the will. The 
command which a man has over his thoughts is vory different at 
different times, and one man may be able to dismiss a trouble- 
some reflection when another cannot for thB life of -him do so. 
We can give no exact reasons for these variations ; the causes of 
tliem lie deeper than consciousness can reach or will control So 
far, then, from the will being autocratic, it is at the mercy of un- 
known conditions, which may seriously affect at any moment its 
power or energy. Moreover, when an unwelcome idea is dis- 
missed from the mind, it is not done by a simple despotic order 
of the will ; but by fixing attention on some other idea which 
arises — by maintaining the tension of it, the latter is made con- 
sciousness ; and as two ideas cannot exist in consciousness at the 
same time, or at any rate cannot co-exist in equal intensity, that 
implies the dismissal of the former idea into the background and 
the initiation of a new current of reflection^ — a current that in 
sucli case, however, is not uncommonly interrupted by the irnip- 
tion of the old idea, wliich refuses to become latent or dormant. 
Volitional control exercised over the thoughts manifestly pre- 
supposes the existence of many ideas in the mind, and the possi- 
bihty of some of these latent ones arising to influence those that 
may be acti%'e. Denken macJdfreL What power it is by which 
one idea calls up another we do not know, but we do know that 
it is not by the will. 

Locke is admitted to have made a great advance in psychology 
when he demonstrated that there were no innate ideas in the 
mind, but that all its ideas w^ere formed by observation and 
reflection. Tlie necessary consequence of his demonstration 
plainly is, what the foregoing considerations have shown, that 
there is no inborn will in the human raimi It would be a very 
difficult matter to fix that period in the cliild's mental development 
when volition might be acknowledged to have distinctly mani- 
fested itself. Whence and when the first volition comes, woAld 
indeed be perplexing questions if the will were admitted to be a 
special faculty of the mind, distinct from other faculties, of con- 
stant quality, and never falling below a certain level of energy. 
Why is it that we are powerless to fix the time of the first 
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Toltlicml Because the will m not one, and constant, but infinitely 
Tiiiable in quantity and quality, having many nenrons csentiea, 
and not havinig any existence apart from the ooncrete act There 
aie in leality as many centres of YoUtional ruction in the brain 
aa there are centres of idea ; and to assume otu constant will is 
a part of that metaphjrsical S3rstem of making abstractions into 
entities by which also is made one understanding, cnt reason, and 
the mind is mischievously pait}elled out into fiEu^ulties that have 
no existence in nature. It is utterly at variance both with p^- 
chological analysis of the nature of will, and with physiological 
observation of the constitution of the supreme nervous centres, to 
assume a single nervous centre from which will proceeds ; if we 
must make a definite statement on so obscure a matter, it is that 
every centre of idea may be a centre of voluntary reaction. For 
consider this : a)thou«;h we describe the effect as ideomotor when 
an idea reacts directly outwards, yet if the energy of the idea is 
not instantly so exx>ended, bat persists in the mind for a mommitp 
80 as to produce a clearer consciousness of it, before pas^g 
outwards, and especially if there is some feeling or desire attend* 
iug it, then when it does pass outwards we commonly describe 
the effect as volitionaL As consciousness may, however, exist 
in every degree of intensity, it is plain that we cannot definitely 
fix a stag^ at which ideational reaction may be supposed to 
become volitional, nor determine the nature of the change which 
then ensues. " The will and the intelligence are one and the 
same thing," is the corollary of Spinoza from his close reasoning. 
Let us imagine the first appearing idea in the infanf s mind 
to reach outwards, and to leave, as it will do, a residuum in i\a 
nervous centre; when the idea occurs again, there will be a 
tendency to a similar reaction. Soppose, however, that the re- 
action causes pain to the child, and thereupon a second idea is 
formed in its mind, the reaction of wliich is opposed to that of 
the first When the first idea appears again, it will, instead of 
reacting outwards at once, excite the second idea into activity, 
which is inhibitory or preventive. That is the simplest case 
of volition: the cliOd has voluntarily refrained from doing 
fioraetlring, or voluntarily done something else ; and the impulse 
that has prompted the choice is not any abstract power, but 
springs from that fundamental property of organic element by 
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which what is agreeable is sought, what is painful is ahnnnof^ 
Bear in rnintl, when wcighiug volition, that there is often >. . 
more power demanded for preYcnting or inhibiting action than ]\ 

for producing it. An ideas midtiply in the mind, and gi'onps or J ' 
series of ideas are associated, of course the process 
more and more complicated \ the residua of volitions, like the 
residua of sensations or ideas, remain in the mind and render 
future volitions of a like kind more easy and more definite ; 
dbdrdct or general volitions, as it were, are formed as the repre- 
sentatives L»f certain trains or groups of ideas, or as the expres- 
sion of their due co-ordinate activity; and by their persistence 
in the mind, when not in consciousness, and their interaction 
there, the character of our thought, feeling, and action, is 
modified in a way which we cannot comprehend, 'Every one 
must have felt that an act which was at first disagreeable and 
demanded a painful effort of will, may heeome, in fact invariably 
does become, after several repetitions, much less disagreeable 
or even an easy habit. Not only, however, does that particular 
act lose its painful qualities, but all acts of a like kind are 
made easier; and our manner of feeling with regard to them, 
and even our judgment concerning them, are greatly modified. 
Though we can give no explanation of the way in whicli we 
are aided hy the traces of past volitions, it is plain enough that 
we are so aided; conscious acquisition becomes iinconscioiis 
power; and by an oi^nic assimilation of some kind, the will 
even becomes in certain relations automatic, 

Tliree conclusions are tlien to be distinctly established from 
the foregoing considerations : j^UBt, that the will is not an innate 
and constant faculty, but a gradual aud varying organization ; 
Becondly7 that wherever an aOerent ner^^e passes to a cell or 
Beries of cells in the cortical layers of the hemisplieres, and an 
efferent nerve issues from the cell or series of cells, there is the 
possible or actual centre ^of a partic ular volition ; and thirdly, 
that volition or will, nsed in its general or^^tract sense, does 
not denote any actual entity, but simply expresses the due co- 
ordinate acti\ity of the supreme centres of mental force, not 
otherwise than as the co-ordinate activity of the spinal cord or 
medidla oblongata might be said to represent its will — the 
facidty in both cases being commonly an acquired one in mam 
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"When the animal acts in answer to some stimulus with direct^ 
and definite purpose, or, as we are in the habit of saying, in- 
stinctively, it does so by virtue of an endowment of its nervous 
centres, which is original in it, but which in the formation of 
human volition is being gradually acquired, and which, if we 
only go far enough back through generations, may sometimes 
be seen to be acquired by the animals. It would less beHe 
obser\^ation to place an ideal entity behind the innate instinctive 
impulse of the animal than behind the gradually fashioned will 
of man. 

To the free action of will in an individual two conditions are 
ob\iously necessary : first, an unimpeded association of ideas 
whereby one conception may readily call up another, and com* 
plete deliberation ensue ; and secondly, a strong personality or 
character to give the decision between conflicting ideas and 
desires. We shall say sometMng of the second condition first. 

Hie strong or w^ell-formed character which a well-fasldoned 
will implies, is the insult of a good tniining applied to a well- 
constituted original nature ; and the character is not directly 
determined by the will, but in any particular act directly deter- 
mines the wUl * The way in which the will does operate upon 
tlie character, or affect the c//o, is indirectly by determining the 
circumstances which subsequently gradually modify it ; we may 
place ourselves voluntarily in certain conditions of life, but all 
the energy of the strongest will cannot then prevent some 
degree of modification of character by them— cannot prevent an 
equilibration taking place. In any future act of will the 

• Ccmmon kngna^je, Tucker observeB, implies two wUk or more, opposing, 
impeding, restraining, and mastering one another ; ^'rlien an inordinate passion 
interferes with tho prosecution of B^nie design, we still regard it as a voluntary 
result, because stnsible of the iii»%ation, ** But if wo listen to the common 
discoun^es of mflnkind, we rfinll find them speaking of fvereml wills, several 
agentSi in tl»© same pfirsen, resistinft, couDteracting, overpowering, and control- 
ling one anotber ; henco the so Uiiual e:xpresaiona of the S2>Lritual and mrnal wills, 
of the loan and the beaat, of self-will and reason, of denyiog onr wilJs, subtluing 
our passions, or being enslaved by tliem, of acting nuwiUingly or against the 
will, and the like. All which takes rise from a metonyme of the caaso for the 
elfect ; for our actions being constantly determined cither hy the decisions of oar 
judgment, qv solicitutions of our desires, we mi&Uke them for tha will itself ; nor 
is it a little confirmation of the will being actuated by motives, to find them so 
intimately conncetiKl therewith, that a commoti oje caiiiiot diatinguiah them 
apart,"— Xi^A^ of NtUurt, i 647. 
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altered character, or acquired nature, is expressed; and while 
we, perhaps, all unaware of any change, strenuously uphold 
our constancy, a looker-ou clearly perceives the diflerence. 
Wliat we call the r^o, is in reality an ahstraction in winch are 
contained the residua of all former feelings, thoughts, Tolitions, 
— a combination which is continually becoming more and more 
complex. That it diflers at difierent times of life, and in con- 
sequence of dilTerent external relatioiiSj those who would most 
zealously uphold its so-called identity do unconsciously admit 
when they acknowledge that, through religious influence or 
otherwise, any one may be made '' qiute another man/' may be 
" converted," or be " regenerate/' When the ego is transformed 
in correspondence with changed external circumstances, the 
changes are so gradual as to be imperceptible at the time ; but 
a rapid transformation of the ego may sometimes be effected by 
a gi^at event, internal or external, as, for example, when, witli 
the development of puberty, new ideas and impulses penetrate 
the old circle and become constituent parts of it, producing no 
little subjective disturbance until tlie assiroilation is completed 
and an equilibrium established. Wlien a great and sudden 
revohition in the ego is produced by an external cause, it is 
most dangerous to the mental stability of the individual, and 
very apt to become pathological : nothing is more dangerous to 
the equihbrium of a character than for any one to be placed 
in entirely changed external circumstances without his inner 
life having been gradually adapted thereto; and madness, when 
its origin is fairly examined, always means discord between the 
individual and his circumstances. He who, having unexpectedly 
received a sudden great exaltation in life, is not made mad by 
his good fortune, cannot realize his new position for some time, 
but gradually grows to it ; he who from some subjective cause 
believes that he has received a great exaltation in life while 
external circumstances are not correspondent, is mad— the trans- 
formation of his tgo being pathological. 

The history of a man is the true revelation of his character : 
what he has done indicates what he has willed ; what he has 
willed marks what he has thought and felt or the character of 
liis deliberations ; what he has thought and felt has been the 
ix^sult of his nature then existing as the developmental product 
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of a certam original constitution and a definite life experience. 
Objectively considered, the identity of the ego is neither more 
nor less than the identity of the fidl-grown oak with the first 
alight shoot from the acorn : subjectively considered, the strong 
and sure conception which every one has of the etjo, is not 
surprising, inasmuch as it is the most frequently active idea, 
being concerned with more or less consciousness in every eVent 
of his life, being that to which every action has fundamental 
reference. The fashioning of the w^ill is the fashioning of the 
chamcter ; and that can be done only indirectly by fashioning 
the circumstances wdiich determine the manner of its formation. 
But however formed, it is the character which determines what the 
judgment shall decide to be most eligible, the inclination prompt 
as most desirable, and the will effect. If it were possible for anyone 
to enter thoroughly into the inmost character of another person, 
and to become exactly acquainted with the mo^ang springs of 
his conduct in his particular lelations of life, it would be possible 
not only to predict his line of action on every occasion, hut even 
to w^ork him, free will notwithstanding, like an automaton, by 
plajing on his predominant passion, interest, or principle. 

Secondly, there is manifestly required for the free action of 
the will an ummpeded association of ideas, so that the due 
materials for the formation of a proper judgment may be avail- 
able. But the ease, completeness, and character of such asso- 
ciation depend, as already shown, on the condition of the 
nervous element, y^tj slight disorders of which accordingly 
quickly declare themselves in a deterioration of the wull. As 
the secondary automatic faculties of the spinal centres soon 
suffer from any disorder of nerve element, and reveal their 
suffering in the loss of co-ordinate power over the movements, 
80 in the loss of co-ordinating power over the ideas and feelings, 
in their irregular and independent reactions, is revealed the 
deterioration of the will And as, when tlie disorder of the 
spinal centres is still gi-eater, all co-ordination is lost and con- 
vulsion sensue ; so in the supreme ganglionic cells of the hemi- 
spheres, when the disturbance is gi*eat, there is no co-ordination 
of the thoughts and fccHngs, convulsive reactions of the cells 
take place, and the individual is a raving lunatic, or a danger- 
ous one dominated by a few persistent morbid ideas. Volition 
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isj as it were, resolved into the inferior conatifciient^r out of 

f which it is in the due course of things compounded, as h ray 

of white liy;ht may be decomposed into several coloured Tdys ; 

and in place of the deftoite, calm, co-ordinate activity of wl-II- 

formed will^ there is the aimless, irregular, ex|>losive disfJay 

lof inferior activity. It is ohvious, however^ tliut even in the 

I. sound mind the quantity and quality of the, volition depend 

upon the fulness of the reflection, and that any hindmnce to 

the due association of ideas will *pro tavio affect tlie will : if 

tbe particular vohtion were to he resolved by a retro^n'ade 

metamorphosis into its component elements, tliere would be an 

explication or unfolding of all the ideas and desires which had 

I gone to form it ; and, *^oing still further back in the analysis, 

■there would be a revelation even of those particular relations 

in life which tlie individual's definite oi^anizatioo of ideas, the 

^character of his ajo, implies. 

It will be proper, before fiuishing with the consideration of 
the will^ to say sometliing of the relations of the emotions to it. 
Independently reacting, as an emotional idea tends to do, it so 
"^far weakens the wdl ; duly controlled nud co-ordinaterl, ns is 
the case after a just mental cultivation, it strengthens the will. 
Before many ideas have been acquired, and their nndtitudinous 
associations fixed, as in the young child ; or where the state of 
the development of the brain precludes intellectual development, 
as in the idiot und in the animal, — tbe emotions excited inuiu'- 
iliutely ex[)end their energy in outward pianiiestation \ ami vvht-n 
in the cultivated adult there exists, from some cause, an unstable 
condition of nervous element, or when the tension of the emotion 
or passion is exceedingly great, it will also react directly outward 
in spite of the will : the law, admitting this, would count it 
therefore no groat crime for a Imsband tobave slain a man %vhojn 
he had surprised in tlie act of adulter}^ with Ids wife. But 
whosoever takes careful note of his own mental states may call 
to nund occasions on which fin emotion suddenly excited strungly 
prompted a particular action, which he nevertheless withstood 
for an instant, and might, if necessary, have restrained altogether; 
but perceiving, witli quick intuition, that he might do well to 
manifest the enuition, be afterwards allowed the action to take 
place. The looker-on, perhaps, mm only an impulse and rash- 
12 
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nefis ; and yet the rashness was in some sort deliberate — an 
indiscretion which served t^e end when wiser plots might have 
failed. Emotion was the real motive force, but an emotion acting 
under tlie direction of reason, and, therefore, in accordance witli 
prudent insight into the external relations. The individual might 
liave done the same action in obedience to a calm resolution of 
the will, and better so, perhaps, if he had been openitiug upon 
inanimate objects ; but in dealing with men it may sometimes 
be that a prudent exhibition of feeling much aids the success of 
the ends designed. Only let a man beware that, however he 
imposes upon others, he does not deceive himself by hiB passion, 
allowing it to obscure his reason and pen^ert his judgment: 
restrained within the supreme centres, it is apt to do that in all ■ 
minds, and sure to do so in weak minds ; but, duly subordinated' 
and co-ortlinated in retlection, it adds force to resolution, Ee- 
gtrained passion, acting under the calm control of reason, is 
verily a most potent force ; it gives a white lieat, as it were, to 
the expression of thought, an intensity to the will. 

An emotional person certainly often produces great effects in 
the world, and especially such efTects as are destructive of some 
existing sj^stem or belief; it is, indeed, their great self-feeling 
commonly that gives to the reformers their abandonment, 
euerg}', and eonseipient success. But an evil, often outweighing 
these advantages, is that there is no guarantee that they are 
right; for, nece^arily one-sided, they see but a part of a truth. 
It is certain that a great principle has often suffered seriously 
from the hasty, violent, and ill-considered action of its sinceits 
and earnest advocates : adverse events or circumstances, which 
they in their passion could not recognise, but which, as rational 
beings, it behoved them to have recognised, have swept them 
away, and the truth wFiich they have been upholding has been 
for a while the victim of their indiscretion. As in the mental 
phenomena of the individual the power of reflection is often 
best exhibited in the prevention of action prompted by feeling — 
in an inliibitory function, so amongst men in the social state 
tlie power of a good understanding is sometimes best manifest in 
not pressing an immature reform. But it is a very hfird matter 
for a reformer who feels strongly to perceive that what is theo- 
retically desirable and right may also practically be undesirable 
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and wrong under existing socitil condition b \ he is apt to treat 
adverse circumstances as if tliey were accidents or anomalies 
in nature, having no right of exist-ence, and thus more or less 
wilftdly shuts his eyes to tJie force of events on Tvhich he 
pTupnses to operate, and which will, in any case, operat^i upon 
his pTinciple, He hurls a favourite principle, which may be a 
very just one, into the world not sufficiently prepared for it, 
which has not reached the due level of its evolution, and which, 
therefore, is necessarily bostUc to it ; and if Ms truth is oppressed 
and seemingly extinguished by the opposition which it meets 
with, then he is disheaitened and complains, or is angry and 
rails : he is like the boy sending his paper boat on tlie lake 
whose waters are lashed by a storm. However, it is not nature 
w^hich is wrong, if there is any wrong, but himself- — the reformer. 
The fact that lie did not succeed proves that he did not deserve to 
succeed ; he has not rightly estimated the character and force of 
circumstances which have been too strong for his truth, and by a 
simple law of nature have, for a time at least, quenched its light* 
A great advance can never be superimposed upon a people miracu- 
lously \ in order to be permanent it must be a natural evolution 
from pre-existing events^must grow out of them ; that which 
most effectually demolishes an old error is not a passionate attack 
upon it by the intensely feeling reformer, but a new and better 
creation, which quietly undermines it so that it falls without 
trouble. Creation is a far higher order of work than destruction ; 
it is the quiet self-contained activity of definite productive aim — 
in other w^ords, of will in its highest development^as opposed to 
the explosive and dissipated display of an inferior and mostly 
idestructive emotional force. But as the calm intellectual con- 
templation of events, viewing all the relations of them, is 
attended with no great spur to any particular activity, but marks 
an equilibration between the individual and lus environment, 
we may easily understand how excellent a thing to put the will 
in motion is some feeling or desire of good to be attained, or of ill 
ito be shunned, in order to establish an cquilibmtiun. Then 
the will, enlightened by an inadequate reflection upon all the 
co-operating conditions, is able to act with a calm, steady, 
^ intelligent, nnd most potent energy. 

Without doubt the will is the highest force in nature, the 
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last consuiDmate blossom of all her marvellous efforts. Tlie 
natunil product of the higlicst and completest reflectioD, ft 
represents the exquisitely and subtly adapted reaction of nmii 
to the best insight into the relations in which he moves. If we 
reflect upon the maimer in which the actions of the different 
nervous centres of the body are subordinated and co-ordinated in 
its manifestation, — hoAv there are, as it were, a galheiing tog^her 
and concentration of different forces into one definite mode of 
action, a unifying of their energies, — we may be able to form a 
conception, by help of what we can thus observe, of the mode d 
that exaltation or transpeciation of force and matter throughout 
nature which we cannot follow through its inmost proceaseSv* 

l>y the power of a well-fashioned will man reacts witli 
intelligent success upon the external world, brings himself into a 
complete harmony w ith his suiToundings, assimilates and incor- 
porates nature, and thus carries forwaitl its organic evolution. 
The highest action of the will is therefore truly crmtim, fof 
in it is initiated a new development of nature : it adumbrates 
the possibilities of mankind, as a rudimentary organ iu a lowt?r 
species of animal obscurely foretells the liigher sxieoies in wliicb 
it will have full development. If we ask whence comes the 
impulse that displays itself in this upward nisus, we can only 
answer lamely that it comes from the same unfathomable source 
as the impidse that inspires or moves organic growth throughout 
nature. 



NOTEa 

^ {p. 147). — ** Sixthly, the will appears to be nothing butadastnct 
aversion sufficiently strong to produce an action that is not aut^-^iriitic 
prunarily or secondarily. At least it appears to me that the miMW' 
tion of these words for the word mil may be jnatiJied by the common 
use of language. The will is, therefore, that desire or aversion which 
is strongest for the present time. Since, therefore, all love and hatnA 
all desire and aversion, are factitious and generated by association, M. 
mechanicftlly, ifc follows that the wdl is mechanical also." — ^HaiUe/i 
Theortj of the Ilmnan Miml^ p. 205. 

• TttvMp&iiaUim U a word ased by Sir ThomM Browa wkioh miglit b« fottal 
QScM at the present day. 
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" Appetite, therefore, and aversion, are simply so called as long as 
tlicy follow not deliberation. But if deliberation have gone before, 
tlien the last act of it, if it be appetite, is called will ; if aversion, 

tumillingneu Neither ia the freedom of willing or not 

willing greater in man than in other living creatines. For where 
there is appetite the entire cause of appetite hath preceded ; and, 
consequently, the act of appetite could not choose but follow : that is, 
hath of necessity followed. And, there fore, such a liberty as ia free 
from necessity is not to bo found either in the will of men or of 
beasts. But if l>y liberty we understand the fticulty or power, not of 
willin^% but of doing what they will, then cerkinly that liberty is to 
be allowed to both, and both may equally Iiave it, whensoever it is to 
be \itid.:'—UMa, vol. i p. 409. 

**Th6 whole sum of desires, aversions, hopes, and fears, continued 
till the thing bo either done or thought impossible, is that we call 
Ddibtrai ion." ^^Ltvin ilia ji , v i i. 

^ {p. 153). — I extract the following remarks of Hume : — 

1, "But do we pretend to be acquainted with the nature of the 
human soul, and the nature of tbe idea, or the aptitude of one to pro- 
duce the other ? . . . , We onl}' feci the events namely, the existence 
of an idea, consequent to a command of the will But the manner in 
which this operation is performed, the power by which it is produced, 
ia entirely beyond our comprehenRion." 

2, '* The command of the mind over itself is limited as well as ita 
command over the body ; and these limits are not known by reason, 
. ♦ * . , Will any ono pretend to assign the ultimate reason of these 
boundaries, or show why the power is deficient in one case, not in 
another ? " 

3, ** Self-command is very difFerent at dUTerent times Can we 

give any reason for these variations, except experience ? Is tlxere not 
here, cither in a epiritual or material substance, or both, some secret 
mechanism or structure of parts, upon which the etfeet depends, and 
which, being entirely unknown to us, renders the power or energy of 
the will equally imknown and incomprehensible 1 " 

IL "The motion of our body follows upon the command of our 
wOl. Of this we are every moment conscious. But the means by 
which this is effectedj the energy by which the will performs so 
extraordinary an operation ; of this wo are so far from being imme- 
diately conscious, that it must for ever escape our most diligent 
inquiry." 
After explaining that volition doe^ not act directly on a limb itself 
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but thioQgb certain muscles and nerves, throngh which the motion is 
successively propagated, he asks — " Can there be a more certain proof 
that the povrer by which this whole operation is performed, so far 
from being directly and fully known by an inward sentiment or con- 
sciousness, is to the last degree mysterious and unintelligible. Here 
the mind wills a certain event ; immediately another event unknown 
to ourselves, and totally different from the intended, is produced. 
This event produces another equally unknown ; till, at last, through a 
long succession, the desired event is produced." — Inquiiy concerning 
the Human Understanding. 



CHAPTER Yin. 

MOTOR KERFOVS CENTRES OR MOTORIUM COMMUNE, JND 
ACTUATION OR EFFECTIOK, 



rpHUS far we have been engaged in considering the formation 
-^ of the so-called mental faculties by the organisation of 
residua, as tliis takes place in the production of simple or pre- 
sentative ideas out of sensory impressions, that is, in apprehen- 
sion ; in the production of representative ideas or conceptions by 
abstraction from the simple ideas, that is, in comprehension; 
and in the production of volition as the result of the complex 
interworking of conceptions. Bet it is not mans function in life 
merely to think j Ids iimer life ho must express or utter in action 
of some kind. Consequently there are other residua bedsides those 
already dealt with, which enter as constituents into his mental 
life — the residua, namely^ that are left beliind by movements or 
actions. Tlie movements that are instigated or actuated by a par- 
ticular neiTous centre do, like the idea, leave beldnd their residua, 
which, after several repetitions, become so completely organized 
into the nature of the nervous centre that the movements may 
henceforth be automatic. There is then, intervening l>et\veen the 
volitional impulse and the action, a department or repositoiy of 
motor residua, in which exist the immediate agents of movements 
— a region, psychologically speaking, of abstract Jatent,or potential 
movements. If recou^e be had to physiolog}% it is found that, 
confornmbly with what psychological analysis teaches, there are 
numerous special niotorial nervous centres^ or nuclei of ganglionic 
cells, from which motor nerv^es pnjceed, and by the experimental 
irritation of which movements may be artificially excited. 
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This region of motor residua, or, if we might veotiire so to call 
it, this 7notorium commune, is related to eonccj^tioii on tlie reactive 
side of human life, as sensation is on the receptive side. As the 
residua of sensorial activity arc^, as already seen, necessary to a 
definite representative conception, so do the n^sidua of motorial 
activity in their turn enter into conception, and nre indispensable 
to its realization in nciion. It may not lie amiss, then, to take 
notice iiere, aguin, liow the highest mental aetion comprehends 
or contains the whole bodily life. The sensory life enters essen- 
tially into conception ; the organic life, as previously mt furtli, 
participates in the emotional qmdity of it; and the niuturial 
activity of the body is es8<*ntial to its due effect nation. How 
mischievously unjust, then, is the al^sohite barrier set npbet\^*een 
mind and body ! How misleading the parcelling out of the 
mind into separate facidties that answer t^ notlung in nature 1 

What name may most properly be given to tliis neglected but 
important motorial region of our mental life ? The motor residua 
that mingle in our conceptions have been called, in Germany, 
wH>/or ^vi^i^t^/(>«^"(Bewegnngs-anscballnngen) ; but this description, 
though admirably expressing their intenTution in conception, is 
perhaps tix* psychological to convey adequately an idea of their 
physiological importance as the immediate agents or faculties of 
all movements. Tlie motor intuition, furthermore, inten^enes 
not only between conception and respondent action, but also 
between sensation and the motor reaction thereto, and even be- 
tween the stimulus and the resultant reflex action ; so that the 
term intuition is not altogether suitable, and nuiy perhaps pro* 
duce confusion. More appropriately might this region of motor 
residua be described generically as the region of acf nation^ con- 
taining the powers or faculties through which tlie nervous centres, 
excited into activity, act upon the muscidar system, and, by thus 
uttering or expressing their energies, restore the equilibriuuL 
It contains tlie means by which will, idea, or sensation actuates 
definite movements, or prevents their occun*ence. To describe it 
as the locmnotivc facidfi/ would bring us to the inconsistency of 
calling that locomotive the aim of which was often inhibitory 
or preventive of motion, and would scarcely include the organic 
re Ilex movements. 

However it be named, there can be no doubt that such a region 
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of mental activity exists, and tliat in it avo contained, predeter- 
mined and co-ordinated, the faenltios of different gronps and 
series of movements. It is evident, then, why the will can only 
determine the remit, — cannot determine the action of a particuhir 
mnscle, or the combined actions of certain mnscles which have 
not acted together before. All it can do is" to will the event, and 
therenpon the proper nerve-fibres and nniscles are pnt in action 
through the medium of the motor intuition. If rlie i^esult wislied 
is a new, unfamiliar one, no residue thereof fiTim previous 
experiences existing in the motor centres, then the will is 
nneqnal to tlie accomplisihmcnt of it; there is not an exact and 
detinite idea of the end to be effected, the necessary^ motor in- 
tnition being wanting. After repeated trials, the desired skill 
is firmly acqnired, and tlie movement is henceforth antomatic, 
the motor intuition having been gradnally organized in the 
pmper nen-ons centres : the result strictly corresponds with tliat 
which in other nervous centres ^ve describe as ahsirad iden. 
Here again %ve hvg taught that the design manifest in any act of 
will is due to similar organic processes to those which build up 
the design in the neiTous centres of sensor i-motor action and of 
retlex action, and may j>ereeive that it is only because of its being 
attended with consciousness that we describe the energy of one of 
these definitely organized residua in the highest centre as a 
conception or notion of the result — speaking psychologically 
rather than physiologically. 

In the animals the motor intuitions are,like their other facidties, 
mostly innate. There are no distinct, clear conceptions accom- 
panying their instinctive actions ; but obscure sensations and 
feelings excite the motor intuitions, which then determine the 
action of the proper muscles. In man, on the other hand, altliough 
the faculties of certain co-ordinate movements do exist, preformed 
in the nervous centres, the motor intuitions arenjostly acquired ; 
in this regard corresponding with the formation of Ins other 
mental faculties. Our ideas of distance, size, and soliility furnish 
striking examples of the manner in which we are indebted to 
our muscular intuitions, and of the difference in respect of them 
between us and the animals. The young swallow's intuition of 
distance appears to be as perfect when it begins to fly as it is after 
a life-experience ; but it is not so with the young child, whicli 
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cannot for some time tell how far off or how near an object is to it 
Ta the first instance, the child's body moves with the eyes, when 
these are fixed npon a light that is moved about. After a few 
weeks the moving light is followed by a motion of tlie head only : 
next the eye-ball itself is turned also ; and ultimately objects 
arc followed with the eye withont any motion of the head. As 
this ia going on, there is acquired gradually a recognition of the 
distance of an object, and the convergence of the axes of th© 
eyes is seen to change regularly and quickly with the distance 
of the object, Kow it is well knowTi that the accommodation of 
the eyes to distance takes place tlirough a convergence of their 
axes and an accommodation of their lenses, two actions which 
are from the firat very firmly associated ; so much so that a con- 
genital defect in the lense is now recognised to be tbe frequent 
cause of squinting in children. But these accommodating move- 
ments are not determined by any act of will, nor are they within 
consciousness ; they are consensual movements in respondence 
to the visual sensation, and strictly comparable with the in- 
stinctive movements of tbe animals. It is not tbe visual sensa- 
tion directly wliich gives us the idea or iutiiition of distance^ but 
the motor intuition of the accommodating movement which, 
though uncertain and confused at tirst in man, soon gets precision 
and distinctness. (^) Tn this example we have a type of that 
which happens, with gi^ater or less rapidity, in the case of every 
movement in tbe body. The infant at first kicks out his leg — 
^vhether from a so-called spontaneous outburst of energy, or by 
reason of some organic or external stimulus, matters not — ^and 
bringing it in contact with some external object, gets thereliy a 
sensation, in respondonce to which, as in the consensual accom- 
modation of the eyes, adaptations of movements take place, and 
muscular intuitions are more or less quickly and completely 
organized. The residua of the muscular movements, or the 
muscular intuitions, are henceforth essential constituents of our 
mental life, whether we are distinctly conscious of them or not. 
Consider, if further illustration be needed, the gradual acquisition 
of the complex movements of speech, and tlie intimate connexion 
which they have with the formation of our conceptions. A weak- 
minded person, or a person of low cultivation, often cannot con- 
tent himself with the mental representation of a word, or clearly 
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comprehend a question put to him, but must bring the actual 
movement to his assistaoce, and utter the word or repeat the 
question aloud, in order to get his conception ; and the essential 
importance of the articulating movements in conceptions is 
attested by the frequent deficiency of them in idiots. It is most 
necessary, however, to guard against the strong inclination which 
there certainly is to look upon certain movements, those of the 
eye and the tongue, as having a specially intimate connexion 
with the mental life which other movements of the body have 
not TJnwarmntabfy separating by an absolute bamer the mind 
from the body, and then locating it in a particular corner of the 
latter, as is commonly done, we are prone to forget that in mental 
action the whole bodily life is comprehended— that every nnis- 
eular intmtion, therefore, has its due place and influence in our 
mental life-C) 

Another consideration which it is necessary to bear well in 
Blind is, that there is no fundamental difference in organic 
nature bet%veen those motor intuitions that are original, or pri- 
marily automatic, and those which are acquired in the natural 
order of development, or are secondarily automatic. Between the 
stiinulns and the definite reflex action, whether innate or ac- 
quired, between the sensation and it^ assemblage or succession 
of muscular movements, the definite motor intuitions intervene 
as necessarily as between the conscious conception aiul the 
answering movement; tliough in tho latter case only have we the 
consciousness of effort or motive eticrg)\ That the former may 
take place without conp.ciousness, proves that the motor residua 
have been definitely and adequately organized in the proper motor 
centres ; so that so far from design implying consciousness, as 
metaxjhysical psychologists have thought, consciousness altogether 
Yanishes when the design is firmly fixed in the nature of the 
nervous element. Consider only the manifold co-existent and 
successive movements of the many muscles of the tongue, the 
palate, the pharynx, and the jaws, in mastication and deglutition 
— complex movements which the will could never effect, of which 
we have little or no consciousness, and before which human 
ingenuity is mute — and it will be al>undantly evident how much 
we depend in our active life opon the region of motor intuitions. 
But let it not be overlooked, let it, indeed, be prominently held 
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in remcimbrance, that tliese external motor manifestations only 
represent what is contained internally in the appK)priate nervous 
centres ; that what is outwardly displayed exists in the inner- 
most ; that eveiy motor intnition is, consciously or unconsciously, 
an essential part of the mental life. 

The foregoing observations are greatly strengthened by certain 
morbid phenomena, in wliieh a variation of tlie circumstances 
tarnishes an excellent test of the principles enunciated. In the 
course of liis inrestigations into what he called *' hypnotism/* 
Mr, Braid found that if tlie fliice or limbs of Ms patients were 
placed in an attitude which was tlie normal expression of a 
certain emotion, thereupon that emotion was actually excited ; 
the motor intuition immediately awakening the appropriate con- 
ception. This is in accordance with what we freciui'utly obsem* 
in watching the genesis of mind in young children, where it hi 
plain that an attitude or gesture, unconsciously or involuntarily 
produced, sometimes awakens in the mind the correlative idea 
or emotion, and where, on the other hand, every thought is 
immediately translated into some movement. 

But the iutiuence of the motor department of mental action, 
the region of actuation, will receive far stronger illustration from 
the phenomena of insanity and of certain convulsive diseasea 
It scarcely admits of question that some of the delusions of tlie 
insane have their origin in what may justly be called muscular 
hallucinations : a disorder of the ner^^ous centres of the muscular 
intuitions generates in consciousness a false conception, or delu- 
sion, as to the condition of the muscles, so that an individnal 
lying in his bed believes liimself to be flying through the air, 
or imagines bis legs, arms, or head to be separated from hi^ 
body, just as he gets hallucinations of sense wlien the sensorial 
centres are disordered. (^) In dreams we may sometimes ob- 
serve the 8ame kind of thing, as when from hindered respiratoiy 
movements a pei-son suddenl)' widces up v, itli the idea that he is 
falling over a precipice. Such muscular illusions, or hallucina- 
tions, can of course only ensue when the reaction of the disorderetl 
motor intuition is into consciousness -, if, as may happen^ and 
commonly doe5 happen, the reaction takes place outw^ai^ds, there 
are irregular or convulsive movementa, but no delusion is 
generated 
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The phenomena of convulsions, properly examined, will serve 
to exhibit the independent nature of t!ie motor intuitions. Eveiy 
kind of movement which may be normally excited by the will 
may occur as a convulsive act, when, of course, there is no 
qucvstion of the exercise of will, and when there is often an 
entire absence of consciousness, (*) As the individual in sound 
health must give intense attention in order to isolate a certain 
^muscidar movement which usually takes place as a part of a 
complex series, and then cannot always succeed, it is not sur- 
prising that in spasmodic or convulsive muscular action there 
should often be more or less co-ordination of movements ; the 
design in the centres of motor intuitions not being entirely 
abolished. In cases of cerebral luemorrhage, it sometimes 
happens that the articulating movements of single sounds, or of 
a certain series of sounds, syUableSi or words^ are produced with- 
out any mental act, or even against the wUl, of the patient. 
Consciousness is not always entirely abolished ; and then 
patients are able to give an account of the impulse which insti- 
gates the movements^ and wliich they are unable successfully to 
resist* It is well known that the idea of convidsions, whether 
excited by present perception or by memorj^, may express itself 
in convulsive movements — movements that, nevertheless, often 
display a considerable ii.mount of co-ordination. It is evident 
enough how, in a healthy person, swallowing, coughing, and 
yawning are excited by the observation of these acts in another ; 
and as instiinces of similarly produced morbid actions, Eomberg 
adduces those dancing epidemics of the ^liddle Ages, in which 
co-ordinate spasmodic movements were notoriously excited in 
delicate women to an extent and for a period such as the 
strongest man could not have endured in health. It belioves 
lis to keep in mind that as so many of our co-ordinate actions 
are automatically done in health, so there may be considerable 
co-ordinate automatic action in disease. 

There yet remains further important considerations. Lei a 
man have the will to command or eflect a certain movement, 
and a notion of the result desired, without any paralysis of 
motor power, and he may still bo impotent to perform the move- 
ment And why ? Because there may be a paralysis of sensi- 
bility in the muscles, by reason of which he has no means of 
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knowing wnat is the condition of the muscles of the part. Ihn 
iustrurnents which he is to use— cannot tell whether they are 
acting or not ; he lacks that information which the muscular 
sense should rightly afiford him. In order that the will may 
actuatii a movement, there are necessary, then, not only a con- 
ceiition of the end desired, and a motor intuition of the muscular 
movements subserving that end, but also a sense of the action of 
the muscles. Any psychological arguments as to the value oC 
this guiding muscular feeling are rendered needless by patho- 
logical experience, which plainly proves that, when the muscular 
sense ia paralysed, the movements c'annot be performed except 
some other sense come to the rescue. The sense 'of sight usually 
does this : a woman, whom Sir Charles Bell saw, who had lost 
tlie muscular sense in lier arm, could nevertheless hold her child 
when she kept her eyes upon it ; hut the moment she turned 
her eyes away she dropped the chikL I have seen a similar 
instance recently of a woman, epileptic in consequence of 
syphilis, who had lost the muscular sense in her left arm, and 
who did not know, except she looki^d at the limb, whether she 
had got hold of anything with her hand or not ; if she grasped 
a jug, she could hold it quite well as long as she looked at it, 
but if she looked away then she dropped it : she had no loss of 
tactile sensation. In such morbid states the difference between 
tactile sensation and the muscular sense is well marked, **' OUi- 
vier details a case in %vhich the patient had lost the cutaneous 
sense of touch throughout the side in consequence of concus- 
sion ; at the same time he was able to form a correct estimate 
of the weight of bodies with his right hand. Tlie physician 
observed by Marcet, who was affected with anaesthesia cutanea 
of the right side, v\'as perfectly able to feel his patienrs pulse 
with the tingers of the right hand and to determine its frequency 
and furce, but in order to determine the temperature of the skin 
he was obliged to call in the aid of his left hand." Ancesthesia 
of the muscle, without loss of tactile power, does, according to 
Romberg, invariably accompany the disease called tabes dorsalis.' 



* It mint be rcmf;mbcred thnt simplo loss of uiiiscuiir feeling ig not T«bo» 
Dorsal i a ; in Ibis disease, tbc cbaracttrisHc pbenomeuoo is a loss of the power of 
co-ordination of tbc miiscks, and the morbid appRaraii^es are tboac of degenemtioa 
vi the pMtenor coliiions of tbe spinal cord — tbo motor repository or centreH o! 
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The eyes of patients so aiiected are their regulators or feelers, 
aad consequently their lielplessness when their eyes are shut or 
they arc in the dark is extreme ; if told to shut their eyes whfle 
iu the erect posture, they begin to oscillate until they AiU down, 
unless supported. The skin remains sensitive except during the 
h^t stage of the disease. 

liomberg, Buelienne, and others !uive, moreover, described 
similar morbid conditions in antemic and hysterical women, but 
which can hardly be called paralysis, as they are manifest only 
in the ni^ht or when the eyes are shut : the patients can perform 
movements, but these do not answer accurately to the \k\\\ ; 
they are deceived as to the amount of force necessary to be put 
forth, and sometimes cannot undertake the movement of a limb 
without the help of sight. In these cases there is the desire to 
efifect a certain action, there is the motor intuition of the move- 
ment oecessarj" to the end desii'ed, but there is wanting the 
guiding sensation of the muscular sense ; and accordingly the 
action cannot be done unless the sense of sight takes upon it 
the function of the defective muscular sense. 

What relation has the muscular sense to the motor intuition ? 
It is not an easy question to answer either from a psychological 
or from a pliysiological basis. The relation appears to be not 
unlike that which the sensation uf a special sense has to the 
cori'esponding idea: as the sensation of the special sense in 
necessary to the formation of the ideaj but, this once formed, 
not necessaiy to its existence or function, so the muscular feeling 
would seem to be Ian essential prerequisite to the formation of 
t!ie motor intnition, but, this once formed, not necessary to its 
latent existence, or, indeed, to its active function, provided only 
another sense furnish the guiding informatiom Like other senses 
the muscular sense is receptive ; it muiisters to the building up 
of the fundamental ideas of soUdity, size, figure, and distance, 
through an internal adaptation to external nature ; and in the 
outward intelligent reaction of the individual, by virtue of these 



co-ordmation of tjie movcEnents of tbc limbs. Hence the diseasi? is now more 
properly culled Pro^rtvusive Locomotor Ataxy. Los»s of niuaciilar feeling U a 
uymptom tliat may occur in different disvasea ; if another sens© takca ita placo, 
movenienb arc atiU ctTpctml ; so tlmt Iho power of movement, tho repository of 
motor re*(idtia, ia not allectcd. 
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ideas, upon external nature it furaishes the gnidiiig feelix^ by 
which he i^ eoabled to direct tiie actiau and to ifgulate the 
amount of force applied in any given case How admirahly 
grailuated is the application of force by the hand in delicalei 
handicraft operational How clumsy and incapable is the be- 
ginner in such crafts until by frequent practice the fequisite 
motor intuitiom have been acquired * Consider how awkward 
any one is at so simple a matter as winding up a watch even 
for the first time ; and how quick, easy, and certain the opem* 
tion afterwards becomes. Observations made upon persons bom 
blind prove that there is nothing essential to the highest intel- 
lectual processes that may not be acquired in the absence of 
sight, mainly throngh the muscular feeling in combination with 
touch. 

Because the muscular feelings gradually build up tlie laotor 
intuitions in accordance with tlie order, synchronous or succes- 
sive, of our experience, it is not difficult to deceive them b}* 
a new experience modifying or reversing that order. It is well 
known that if tlie middle finger be crossed over the fore-finger 
and a pea or a like round body be put between them, while 
the eyes are turned away, there will be the sensations of two 
bodies ; the impression on that side of the fore-finger which is 
habitually associated in action with the thumb excite indepen- 
dently its residua, and that side of the middle finger which i? 
accustomed to act vdi\\ the third finger excites also its residua ; 
and the consequence is a feeling of two bodies which it requires 
the evidenc<^ of another sense to correct So closely, howevia*, 
are our different senses associated in their functions, that they 
may instead of, as is their proper function, aiding and correcting 
one another, sometimes even help to deceive one another. When 
the metal potassium was first shown to an eminent philosopher, 
he exclaimed, on taking it into his hand, ** Bless me, how heavy 
it is r* and yet potassium is so light as to float on water. The 
metallic appearance liad suggested a certnin resistance, or the 
putting foitli of so much muscular energy as previous exi>erience 
of substances having a similar look had proved necessary ; and 
for a moment the suggestion of the visual sense overswayed the 
actual experience of the muscular sense : the muscular sense 
was deceived as the man is who concludes that a certain co^ 
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existence or succession in nature must always exist because he lias 
obsen^ed it in a gi-eat many iDstances ; or as, at the disinterment 
of a body suspected to have been miirdered, one of the spectators, 
who fainted on accoimt of the bad smell, was deceived ; for when 
the coffin was opened it was found to be empty. 

The i>erfcet function of the miisculav sense is not only of 
essential importance to tlie expression of our active ljfe> but, hke 
the function of any one of the special senses, it has its due part 
in onr mental life. In the general paralysis of the insane there 
are two prominent characteristics : the first is the geneml paru- 
lysis in j^reater or less degree of the muscles of the body ; and 
the second is the- cxtmordinary delusions of grandeur. It is a 
question well %vortli consideration, wliether these characteristic 
symptoms do not stand in some degree of ciiusal connexion to 
one anotlier. A tailor who is anlfering from geneml paralysis 
will promise to make you a magniheent waistcoat, and, if the 
materials are supplied to him, will at once set to work. It is 
not improbable that, deceived by his quiet assurance, and know- 
ing tliat to sew is his business, you believe that he may malct^ 
the waistcoat. But in a little while you will fiud that his 
stitehes are most unequal in size, and are placed in the most 
disorderly way ; and it is made clear that, whatever he himself 
may think, he certainly cannot sew. He has a sufllcient desire 
to accomplish the result, an adequate general notion of the end 
desired, a full belief in Lis ability to effect it ; bub he fails 
because his miiscuhir feeling is very deficient, and because he 
cannot regulate the action of the necessary muscles. That is 
not all, however : as tlie sleeper, whose external senses are so 
closed as to shni out the controlling iniluence of external objects, 
often doe^ in his dreams the most wonderful things, and finds 
little or no hindrance to an almost miraculons activity, intel- 
lectmJ or IwrKlily ; so the general paralytic, whoso defective 
muscular feeling cuts him off from the due appreciation of 
external relations, has engendered in his mind the most extrava- 
gant notions as to his pemonal power ; he dreams with his eyes 
open. As it is t€ the muscular sense that we owe the develop- 
ment of our fundamental ideas of rosistanre, form, size, and space, 
it may easily he understood that, wlicn it is deficient throughout 
the body, as in the geneial imralytic, there should not be that 
13 
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intelligent accord between the inner life Rnd the outward rela- 
ti(»ns which, when in a perfect state, it maintains Here, again, 
we perceive how impossihle it is to separate the mental from 
the bodily life ; how plainly, when we scan the deeper i-ela- 
tions of things in their genesis, tliere are displayed the closest 
connexion and continuity of parts and functions. 

To the action of the will, as ah'eady pointed out, a coneeptinn 
of the result is essential, whether the vulitional exertion be for 
the purpose of causing a movement, of preventing or checking a 
movement, or of disniijjsing a painful idea from the mind. ^V^len 
a seuisation excites a co-ordinate movement in so-called sensori- 
motor action, we do ncJt say there is a conception of the result, 
because of the absence of consciousness ; but at the same time 
we must admit that there is a motor intnitiou of the result.^in 
other words, that there is a definitely organised residuum in the 
proper motor ner\'ous centre, which, as it were, implicitly con- 
tains the movement* Now it is important to bear in mind that, 
w^hen the will excites that co-ordinate movement which a sensa- 
tion alone may do, as not unfrequently happens, the will cannot 
operate directly on the motor nerves, l>nt must necessarily 
operate through the medium of the same motor intuition as 
that through which the sensation acts: in other words, the 
movement in both cases proceeds directly from the motor ner- 
vous centre in which the movement is latent. If w^e could 
excite these centivs artificiaUy, not ov^r-ex citing and injuring 
them as in our gross experiments we necessarily do, tlien we 
should not fail to set free the definite movements. Speaking 
psychologic^dly, the conception of the result becomes, in the 
exccutinn of voluntaiy movements, the motor intuition, and the 
motor intuition excited into activity expresses itself in the 
designed movement. Thus, then, it appears that as in the action 
uf nature upon mnn the slirnnlus wdiich is not reflected in the 
spinal cord passes upwards and excites sensation, and the 
stimulus which is not reflected in sensori-motor action passes 
npwanls and becomes idea, and the stimulus which is not 
reflected in idcomotor action passes from cell to cell in tlie 
hemispheres and excites reflection ; so in the reaction of man 
upon nature, tlje ibrce of the will passes downwards through tlio 
subordinate centres in an opposite direction i the will involves 
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a conception of the result or a definite ideational action ; the 
conception of the result demands for its furtlier transforma- 
tion the appropriate motor intuition ; and the motor intuition, 
-in whatever motor centre, spinal or cerebral, it Ls organized, 
' demands for its due expression in movement the perfect function 
of the muscular feeling, and the integrity of the motor nerves 
and miLscles. There is an orderly subordination of the different 
ner\'0U3 centres^ a chjiin of means such as is revealed in every 
department of nature. Viewing the tlifferent sciences, we per- 
ceive that chemistry is dependent on physics, while physics 
ai-e independent of chemistry ; physiologj' is dependent on che- 
mistry, while chemistry is independent of physiology; social 
, science is dependent on pbysiolog}", while physiology is indepen- 
dent of social science : and so the just analysis of our mental life 
proves that sensori-motor action is dependent on reOex action, 
while reflex action is independent of sensori-motor action ; ideo- 
motor action dependent on sensori-motor actioiii while sensori- 
motor action is independent of ideomotor action; the will 
dependent on ideomotor action, while ideomotor action is in- 
dependent of the %vill. These different epochs in the order of 
development of the nervous system are represented by different 
classes of the lower animals : and it h interesting to note that, 
as in man there is a subordination of parts, and the wilh as the 
highest energy, controls the inferior modes of nervous energy, 
80 in the animal kingdom there is a subordination of kinds, and 
the mind of man, as the highest development, controls and uses 
many of the lower animals. 

If execution has been iu any wuse answerable to conception, 
we have now said enough to prove the importimee of that region 
of mental activity in which dwell the motor residua, and which 
may properly be named the region of actuation. We have only 
to add that men differ nmch naturally as to the perfection of 
this as of otlier mental faculties* * There ai-e some who, with 
great intellectual povrer, never can attain to the ability of suc- 
cessfully expressing themselves : and there are others, on the 
other band» who can pour forth endless talk with the most facile 
fluency. The art of e.rprcssion in spGceb, or in %™tingp or even 
in eloquence of action, is one wliich, if there is not an innate 
faculty for it, can never be acquired in its highest perfection : 
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unseen fettei-s liinder the full utterance, and lame execution falls 
far short of ambitious conception : with tlie distinct conception 
of what they would say^ and the best will to say it, there is 
something wanting in tlie region of actuation, w^hereby they are 
l^re vented from doing justice to their thoughts, and are com- 
pelled, like Moses, to delegate that function to others. '* There 
is Aaron : he sliall be thy speaker, and thou shalt be to liim 
instead of God" (Exodus iv, 16).* 



NOTES. 

* {p, 170).' — **Tho sensation of muscular action is of the greater 
conBaquence," says liomberg, " with regard to the function of sight. The 
perception of the moYcment of visual objects depends aa well upon the 
progress of the image upon the retina as npon the sensations of the 
muscles of the eye being reduced to consciousness ; the fatigue of thest^ 
muscles operates injuriously upon the power of vision, and appears to bo 
the cause of the painful aETection to which hitherto the term Jwheiudo 
visui has been ajpplied. The affected eye at first sees equally well 
with the healthy eye, in close proximity, and at a distance, and is 
equally able to distinguish clearly the most minute objects ; but the 
power of endurance in the exercise of this function soon ceases ; 
almost with erery movement the patient loses this facility of accurately 
discriminating. Objects placed at a small distance apparc^ntly become 
confused, and a rapidly increasing, and at last insupportable, sense of 
weight, tension, and fatigue, in the orbital and frontal regions, force 
the patient entirely to desist from continued exercise of his eyes ; if 
he perseveres, headache and giddiness supervene," — Disea*€9 of the 
Nervous System^ vol. i, p. 92. The condition is doubtless attributable 
to the weariness of the muscles and their nerves ; they are too weak 
to accommodate themselves. 

^ {p. 1 7 1). — ^lliough it is proved by examples of deaf and dumb people, 
notably by the example of Laip-a Bridgraan, who was deaf, dumb^ and 
blind, that a person may have human thought without being able to 
speak, yet it m by no means proved that it is possible to think without 
any means of physical expression. On the contrar}', the evidence is 
all the other way. Laura Bridgman*s fin gem worked, making the 

* And a greater than Moaca or Aaron wus so gifted w^ith tho facuHy of 
fxcolbnt expression, that it wua jaatly said of Hun that •* Heyer man spake as 
tliis man irpeaks. '* 
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initial movenients for letters of the finger alphabet, not only during 
her wftlcing thoughts, but even in her dreams?, Heyse, in his St/stem 
der Sj/racJiWi4S€nscftftfi^ Berlin, 1856, eayi^, p. 30 : — "IlercLn lies the 
necciisity of uttenince, the representation of thought. Thought is 
not even present to the thinker, tUl he haa set it forth out of 
hiinselC Man, aa an iniUvidual endowed wiih sense and mind, first 
attains to thought, and, at the same tmie, to comprehension of himself, 
in setting forth out of himself the contents of his mind, and in this 
his free production he cornea to the knowledge of himself, his 
thinking * 1/ He comeij first to liimself in uttering himself/' On 
this question there are some excellent remarks in the Earl^ Mutorif of 
Mankind, by E. B. Tylor, 1865. 

■^ (/)» 172). — ** I had some years since, " Dr* Whytt writes, **a patient 
affected with an erysipelas in his faco> who, when awake, was free fram 
any confusion in his ideas ; hut no sooner tlid he shut his eyes, although 
not ask-ep, than his imagination began to he greatly distuxhed. He 
thought himself carried swiftly through the air to distant regions ; 
and sometimes imagined his head, arms, and legs to be separated from 
his body, and to fly off different ways.'' — 06«. on Nature, Causes^ mid 
Cure of Ntrmns Il^pochomlriacaif or Iltfstenc Disorders, 1765. 

Illugory movtrrienU or iUiuory positiom are the characteristic traits of 
vertigo ; other subjective sensations, arucli as noises in the ears, corus- 
cations hefore the eyes, painful sensations in the head, oft^n being 
associated with them. In dreams, and also in drunkenness, there is 
no possibility of corre<?ting these subjective muscular symptoms at the 
time ; and the brain, the organ of the mind, renders them conscious, 
and thus converts them into erroneous conceptions of space. 

* {p, 173). — Komberg gives a remarkable case of what be calls rotatory 
spasm in a girl of ten years of age. Also, " Co-ordinated ^pasni occa- 
sionally enters into a cnmhination "vrith chorea; of this I have met with an 
instance in a boy cet. sue, who was occasionally attacked with an irresis- 
tiblo desire to climb in spite of every impediment ; la the inU^rvals he 
was affected with chore4i,** — VoL ii. p, 1 6D. Consciousness may or may 
not ho fpiito abuUshed. In certain cases of cerebral haemonhage, 
syliahlcs or words are uttered without any mental act on the part of 
the patient, or even against his will* 
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**Yoii tell me it consists of images or picttirca of tliuiga. "WTicm is tliis 
extensive CAiivaa liuiig up ? or where ate tho uumoroua receptacles in which these 
ure depoaitod? or to what dse in tbe RTiitHfil system have they any fiiiDilitudo I 
That pleasing pictnre of objects Toprescnted in miuiiituro on the retina of the eye 
seems to have given rise to this illusive oratory. It was forgot that this repre- 
scnUtion belongs rather to the laws of light thEn to tho»e of life ; and may ^nth 
equal elegance ho seen in the camera obacnra as in the eyfi ; and that the picture 
vanlahca for ever when the ol>jei't is withdrawD.**— Dn. Darwin*, Zoonomia, 

rpiiOUGH Menior}^ has not liitherto been specially treated of 
J- as a faculty of the mind, its tme nature lias been none tho 
less discusaed largely, though incident ally . in the foregoing pages. 
It may be desirable, however, io bring together into one body 
the fundamental facts concerning it There is memory in every 
nen^ous cell, and, indeed, in every organic element of the body. 
The permanent effects of a particular virus on the conBtitntion, 
as that of small-pox, or that of sjrphilis, j)YO\e that the organic 
element remembers for the rest of life certain modifications which 
it has suffered ; the manner in wldch the scar on a child's finger 
grows as the body grows evinces, as Mr. Paget has pointed out, 
that the organic element of the part does not forget tlie impression 
that lias been made upon it ; and all that has so far been said 
respecting the dilTerent nervous centres of the body cannot fail 
to demonstrate the existence of memory in the nervous cells 
which lie scattered in the heart and in the int'Ostinal walls, in 
those that are collected together in the spinal cord, in the cells 
of tbe sensory and the motor ganglia, and in the ideational cells 
of the cortical layers of tlie cerebral hemispheres. The residua 
by which our faculties, as abeady sho\^Ti, are bnUt up, are tlie 
organic eonditions of memory. Tiiese organized residua of the 
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cerebral centres, wliich. when excited into activity by some ex- 
temnl impression, enable lis to perceive distinctly, or apprehend 
the object, appear, when excited by some internal cause, as 
ineuioiy or recollection. ^Vlion an oi'grtnic registration lias been 
completely effected, and tlve function ot" it has become autrjomtic. 
we do not usually speak of the process as one of memory, because 
it iH eutirely unconscious. Thus, for example, when a beginner 
is leaniiug his notes on tlie pianoforte, he has delibcriitely tu call 
to mind each note; but when, by frequent practice, be lias 
acquired complete skill in playing on that instrument, there is 
no conscious memory, but his movements are automatic, and so 
rapid as to suqiass the rapidity of succession of conscious ideas. 
As with sueh moveuients, so it is with many ideas, which are so 
completely organized that they are automatically and quickly 
performed in our mental life without conscious memory.(') 

The organic registi'ation of the results of impressions upon out 
nervous centres, by which the mental faculties are built up, and 
by which memory is rendered possible, is the fundamental pro- 
cess of the mental life. There can be no memory of what we 
have not had experience in whole or in parts ; and nothing of 
which we have had experience can be absolutely forgottem 
But it is most mischievous to regard mental phenomena as mere 
pictures of nature, and the mind as a vast canvas, on wliich 
they am cunningly painted. Such representation, as Darwiu 
well observes, belongs rather to the laws of light than to those of 
life; the real process is one of organization, and is rightly con- 
ceivable only by the aid of ideas derived from the observation of 
organic development, namely, the fundamental ideas of Assimila- 
tion and Bifferentiatton. 

Tliere is in mental development, then, the organic registration 
of the simple ideas of the different senses ; there is the assimOa- 
tion of the like in ideas which take place in the production or 
organic evolution of tjaicral ideas ; there is the special organiza- 
tion, or differentiation, or discrimination, of unlike ideas ; and 
there is the organic combination of the ideas derived from the 
tlifierent senses into one complex idea, with the further manifold 
combinations of complex ideas into what Hartley called duplex 
ideas. In fact, no limit is assigtuible to the complexity of 
combinations which may go to the formation of an idea. Take, 
for example, the idea of the universe. But how comes it 
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to pass that a new croation of tlie mind, to wliich nothing in 
nutuiv answers, is effected? By a similar organic process to 
that l>y which like residua are blended, and general or abstract 
ideas formed- There rae no actual existences answering to our 
most abstract ideas, which are, therefore, so far new creations of 
tlie mind. In their formation there 13 a comparison of our ideas, 
and a blending or coalescence of their like relations takes place 
— the development of a cmteept There i% as it were, an extrac- 
tion of the essential ont of the particular, a stiblimation of the 
concrt^te ; and, by the creation of a new world in which these 
essential ideas supersede the concrete ideas, the power of the 
mind is most largely extended, ^il though there is no concrete 
object in natiu^ answering to these abstract ideas, yet they are 
none the less, when rightly formed, valid and real sulijectivi.* 
existences that express tlie essential relations of things, as the 
fiower which crowns development expresses the essential naturn 
of the x>lanfc. Thus it is that we rise from the particular idea of 
a man to the general idea of man, and then again to the abstract 
idea of virtue ; so tiiat for the future we can make use of (he 
abstract idea in all our reasoning, without Iwing compelled to 
make continual reference to the concrete * Uerem, be it remem- 
bered ngain, we have a process corresponding with that whicli 
ministers to the production of onr motor intuit ions ; the acquired 
faculty of certain co-ordinate movements tln'ongh which com- 
plicated acts are automatically performed, and we arc able to do, 
almost in the twinkling of an eye, what would cost hour-s of 
labour if we were conipelled on eacli occasion to go deliberately 
through the process of special adaptation, is the equivalent, on 
the motor side, of the general idea by which so much time and 
labour are saved in reasoning : in both cases there is an internal 
development in accordance with fundamental laws, and the 
organized result is, as every new phase of development is, a new 
creation. Creatiuu is not by fits and staiis, luit it is continuous 
in nature. 

These considenitions are of ini|>ortance in respect of the nature 
of Imagination, wluch must ever be incomprehensible on the 
mischievous assumption of ideas as pictures or images of things 

* But it aliould not bo forgotten, aa it is so apt to W, tbtit tbc meaning of tha 
general or abstract is to iHj'Hotigbt in the concrete, not the interpretation of tlie 
ixtiicrete in the genoml or aWtract. 
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painted on the mind. Though imagination is certainly depen- 
dent on memory, is it not, it may he a.sked, more than rcprodiic- 
tiV€f — is it not, ia fact, productive ? Prodiictiw^ we reply, as to 
fomt, but certainly only reprmiuciivc as to material. When any 
one affirms that lie can imagine something^ — as, for example, some 
animal of which he has not had experience, what he does is to 
comhino into one form certain selected characters of different 
animals of which he has had experience; creating in tliis way, 
as nature is continually doing, new forms out of old materia!. 
When the artist embodies in ideal form the result of his faithful 
observation, lie lias, by virtue of that mental process through 
which general ideas are formed, abstracted the essential from the 
concrete, and then by the shaping po\ver of imagination given to 
it a new embodituent In every great %vork of nrt there is thus 
an involntion of the universal in the concrete. Tt is pi^gnant in 
its meaning, and yield.^ a wide range to the activities of another's 
imagination when he contemplates it ; and thei'efore it is that 
high art cannot express anything essentially evanescent : it con- 
fers on the moment the stedfastncss of eternity, represents the 
'* shows of nature frozen into a motionless immortality." The man 
of science, who unlocks the secrets of Nature by means of obser- 
vation, experiment, and reflection, tlius systematically training 
his mind in conformity with Nature by exact interrogation and 
faithfid inteiT>retation of her works» has recourse, when he pro- 
ceeds to react upon nature, to a scientific imagination tluis care- 
fully cultivated, and is enabled to construct wonderful works of 
art that are tiiily an advance upon, or a development of, natni-e 
— new creations. Wtat else then, fundamentally, is the true 
imagination but tlie nisvs of nature's organic development dis- 
playing itself in man's highest function ? What is human art 
but nature developed through man ? There is going on a recita- 
tion of nature by human means, but nature makes the means • 



•* Yet nature is nrndc better by no ma^XL^ 
Bot nature mnkes tbat mean ; so^ orer that art, 
"WTiicli, yon say, add a to nature, is an art 
Thnt nature n^fikos. *.«.,*. 

This is an art 

Wbidi does mend nature — cliange it, rather : bnt 
Tlie art itself is mXxu^:'— Winter's TaU, 
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The productive or creative power of Imagination, which seems at 
first sight to be irreconcilable with knowledge gained entirely 
through experience, is then at bottom another, though the 
highest, nmnifestation of that force w%ich impels organic deve- 
lopment thronghout nature ; and the imagination of any one 
creates truly, or brings forth abortions and monstrosities, accord- 
ing as the mind is well stored with soimd knowledge, and has 
true concepts, or as it is inadequately furnished witli knowledge, 
or is furnished vnXh. erroneous concept? — according, in fact, aa 
the individual is or is not in harmony with nature. As imagina- 
tion is an example of orgiinic evolution, so the well-grounded 
imagination of the philosopher or the poet is the highest display 
of nature's organic evolution *(^) 

ITow mucli of wliat we call memory is in reality imagination ! 
When we think to recall the actual, the concrete, it is often the 
ideal, the geneml, that we produce ; and when we believe that 
we are remembering, we are, influenced by the feelings of the 
moment, and not able to reproduce the feelings of the past, mis- 
i'eniembering, Tlie faculty by which we recall a s^cene of the 
past, and represent it vividly to the mind, is at bottom the same 
faculty as that by which we represent to the imagination a scene 
which we have not witnessed, " For ^avrajeo-^t and ineminisAc, 
fancy and raeraorj^, differ only in this, that memory sup|>oses 
the time past, which fancy doth not." How much of our 
perception even is minally imagination I The past perception 
unavoidably mingles in the present act, prevents us often from 
discriminating minute diOerences which exist, and thus causea 
us to perceive wrongly or observ^e incorrectly. What shall be 
admitted as a fact in scientific observation, depends entirely 
upon the obser\'er's previous knowledge and tmining. So strong 
is the disposition to assimilate a present observation witJi a past 
perception, to blend together the like in two ideas, that we ar(3 
apt to overlook tliose special dififerences which demand a discri- 
mination or organic different iation ; there is, indeed, almost as 
great a danger of hasty generalization in perception as there is 

• *' All power b of one IdmU" saya Emor&on, **a sliaring of tlio nntiiro of the 
worltl* The miad tliat h ptiraUt-l with the Inwa of iiaturo wiH bo in the rarrcut 
of events, and strong with thulr strength. Ono tnan la made of tho same stuff of 
which evcnti aro made ; is in syiopttthy with the course of things, can predict 
them/* 
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in reasoiimg. If a new observation will not easily assimilate 
with existing ideas, there is a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
positive discomfort, and one is apt to pass tlie unwelcome foot 
by. But if a proper mentiil training prevents such neglect, the 
fact is deliberately appropriated or registered as a special fact, 
although small satisfaction is felt in the martyrdom of thus 
re^^isteriiig it, isolated as it appears ; after a while, however, 
other observations cluster about it, some blending with it, others 
connecting it with ideas to which it seemed eutirely unrelated, 
until this pariah of the mind is found perhaps tj fill up a gap 
in knowledge, and organically to unite distant ideas. It is 
a most neceaaary habit to acquire in the true cultivation of 
the mind, that of observing accurately, carefully noting minute 
differences, and of scrupulously registering tliein, so as to effect 
an exact internal correspondence with external specialities. 

As we perceive more accuiTatelyT so shall we rctniember more 
correctly, judge mor(3 aoundJy, and imagine more truly. Tlio 
habit of hasty and inexact observation, the unwarranted blending 
of residua that are not tndy like, is necessarily the foundation 
of a habit of remembering wrongly ; and tlie habit of remera- 
bering wrongly is of necessity the cause of an incorrect judgment 
and erroneous imagination : exact internal coiTespondence to 
external relatioos being the basis of an imagination true to 
natui'e,— in other words, of a tme organic mental development. 
For these reasons, " the whole powers of the soul may," as 
Hartley observes, *' be referred to the nicmoTy, when taken in 
a latge sense. Hence, though some persons may liave strong 
memories %Yith weak judgments, yet no man can have a strong 
judgment with a weak original power of retaining and remem- 
bering;* Infinite mischief and confusion have been caused by 
the habit of speaking of ideas as if they were the mechanical 
stamps of impressions on the memory, instead of as, what they 
truly are, organic evolutions in respondence to definite stimuli ; 
our mental life is not a copy but an idealization of nature, in 
accordance with fundamental laws. 

As organic growth and development take place in obedience 
to the laws of natui-e, and yet constitute an advance upon them, 
80 it is with the well-cultivated or truly developed imagination, 
wldch brings together images from diflerent regions of nature, 
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yokes tlicm togetlicr by means of their occult but real relations, 
and, thus Hjaking the whole oue image, gives a unity to variety : 
there is an obedient recognition of nature, and there is a develop- 
mental advance upon it. This cscmplaMic faculty, as Coleridge, 
following Schelling, named it, is indicated by the German word 
for imagination. UKimelj, Mnhilduufff or iht oiu-making fatuUi/, 
Its highest working in our great poets and philosophers really 
affords ns an example of creation goiog steadily on as a natural 
process; and creative or productive activity is assuredly the 
eaqDression of the highest mental action : whosoever has such 
capacit}^ has more or less genius ; whosoever has it not will do 
nothing great, though he work never so hard. What an amount 
has been unwisely written by the sedulous followers of a so- 
called iQductive philosophy in disparagement of imagiaation 
and in favour of simple observation * *' Men should consider," 
gays Bacon, ** the story of the woman in J^m^^ ^vho expected 
that with a double measure of barley her hen would lay two 
eggs a day ; w^hereas the hen grew fat and laid none." It were 
as wdse in a man to load liis stomach with stones instead of 
food as to load his mind with fiicts which he cannot fligest and 
assimilate. It is in the great capacity which it has of assimi- 
lating material from every quarter, and of developing in pi-o- 
portion, tliat the superiority of genius consists ; and it is in Uie 
excellence of its imagination, whether poetical, artistic, philo- 
sophic, or scientiJic, that its superior energ}^ is exhibited- 

Because the least things and the greatest in Nature are indis- 
Bolubly bound together as equally essnetiul pails of the myste- 
rious but harmonious whole, therefore the intuition into one 
pm'e circle of her works by the high and subtle intellect of the 
genius contains implicitly nnicli more tlian can be explicitly 
displayed in it. Hence it comes to pass at times that, in the 
investigation of a new order of events by such an intellect, the 
law of them will, as by a flash of intuition, explicitly declare 
itself in the mind after corapamtively few observations: the 
imagiaation successfully anticipates the slow results of jntient 
and systematic research, flooding the darkness with tlic light of 
a true interpretation, and tlius illuminating the obscure relations 
and intricate connexions. Therein a well-endowed and well- 
cultivated mind manifests its unconscious harmony with nature 
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The brightesfc flashes of genius come unconsciously and without 
effort : growth is not a voluntary act, although the gathering of 

: food is. 

CtTtainly the intuition of truth can never he the rule amongst 
men, inasmuch as the genius capahle of iotuitiou, so far from 
being common, is a most rare exception amongst them. And 
t!ie result, however brilliantly acquired, can never he safely 
accepted as hxsting until it has been further subjected to the 
tests of observation, exj>eriment, and logical reasoning, — until it 
has undergone verification. The man of genius who has revealed 
a great truth may probably, on some otlier occasion, promulgate 
an equally great error. Happily bis ent^ra are indirectly most 
useful ; ibr the experiments and observations provoked and 
*lirected by them, and prosecuted for the purpose oi disidayiag 
their instability, often lead to valuable discoveries. .^liscliief is 
undoubtedly wrought by the rash promulgation of ilhgl^^unded 
theories on the part of those who have neither superior original 
capacity, nor a mind well-stored with the results of observation, 

.nor an imagination |>roperly cultivated. It is the ignorant only, 
however, whom such persons deceive: those who possess an 
adequate knowledge of the subjecfc can always recognise in the 
unwarranted theory the exact amount of knowdedge wlucli its 
authors have had, and the defective character of their minds, 
Those, again, who take a philosophical view of things, and look 
upon the pragress of human knowledge as a development that is 
going on continuously through the ages, will find it conformable 
to their experience of every other form of vital growth that there 
eliould bi\ coincideutly with advance, a retrograde metamor- 
phosis, degeneration, or coirnption of that which is not fitted 

1 for assimUation^ and which is ultimately rejected : as the body 
dies daily as the condition of its life, so false theories and 
corrupt doctrines are conditions of the progress of knowledge. 
That there is a deep distrust of hasty generalization is a mani- 
festation of the self-conservative instinct ; it prevents the human 
mind from being led astmy by vain and w^indy doctrines, and 

I thus promotes a tnic development. It is not, however, in the 

• individual, whei'e so mucli active change takes place in so short 
a time, that the regidar corruption and decay of false doctrines 
will he clearly perceived, hut in the historical development oi 
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tbe race, where the gradual evolution of the niiiul may be better 
traced. 

Thus much conceruing memory and imagination, which, when 
properly examined, reveal, better perhaps than the analysis of 
any other of the so-called mental fi\culfcies, the complex organi- 
zation which mind really is. It remains only to add here, that 
the manifold disorders to which memory is liable illustrate in 
the most complete manner its organic nature. Its disorders ai-e 
numberless in degree and variety ; for there is not only every 
degree of dulncss, but there is met with every variety of partial 
loss, as of syllables in a particular v^rud, of certain words, places, 
names. So various and numerous are they, that it has not yet 
been possible to reduce them to any system, although it is pro- 
bable tluxt a careful classification of them might lire very usefnL 
All tliat we can at present conclude from them is, first, that 
memory is an organized product; and, secondly, that it is an 
oi'ganization extending widely tlirough the cortical layers of the 
cerebral hemispheres. It is interesting to observe that differences 
exist in different persons in the character of the organic function 
winch ministers to memor}' : one man, for example, has a good 
memory for particular facts, but is no way remarkable for rea- 
soning power, or is even singularly deficient therein — the regis- 
tration of the concrete impressions taking place with the gi^eatest 
ease, but the further digestion of the residua not being accom- 
plished ; another, on the other hand, has no memory for pai*- 
ticular isolated facts— they must have some relation to ideas 
already appropriated, or must ftdl under some principle, if he is 
to recollect them ; the digestion of residua is w^ell eirected, ao 
that therc exists a great power of generalization. The latter is 
the menioiy of intellect ; the funner is not unfrerpiently the 
memory of idiots. 

Some flaw in the memoiy, some breach in its exquisite oi'gani- 
zation, is ever the fii-st indication of a disorder or degeneration 
of nervous element. But its slight, early affections are very apt 
to be overlooked, forasnmch as they do not reveal themselves in 
a conscious inability to remember something, but in an uncon- 
scious deterioration of the power of abstract reasoning, and of 
the moral sense that is so closely connected therewith, Tlie 
most delicately organised residua, representing the highest efforts 
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of organic assimilatiou^ are the first to attest by tliiiir sufTeriugs 
any intertereiice witli the integrity of neiTous element. I>jng 
before there is any palpable loss of memury in insfuiity, even 
before an individual is recognised to be becoming insane, there 
is a derangement of his highest reasoning and of his moral 
qualities ; his character is more or less altered, and» as it is said, 
" he is not liimself-'* If the degeneration of neiTous clement 
proceeds, we witness successively eveiy stage of declension in 
the disorder of the complex organization of the memory ; namely, 
manifest ]ierverusion of the lii;^ber feelings^ greater or less destruc- 
tion of the oi^ganic connexions of ideas, Mlience follow inco- 
herence of thought aud» finally, general forgetful iiess, declining 
into complete al)olition of memory. 

It is nut difficult to understand liow it is that the old man 
sometimos has a tenacious memory of the past, and can reason 
tolenddy correctly with regard to it, when he cannot duly appro- 
priate and rightly estimate the present. The brain, like every 
other organ of t!ie body, snflers a diminution of power of activity 
with the advance of age ; it reacts to impressions with less and 
less vigour and vivacity, and there is less and less capacity to 
assimilate the influence ot them, so that there is a dulness of 
perception and an incorrect appreciation of events. Meanwhile, 
however, the past is a part of the organic nature of the brain, 
and may be sufficiently i-enxembered, though perhaps w ith less 
vivacity than formerly. It is easy, again to perceive how it is 
that children, like animals, live almost entirely in the present ; 
they have no store of ideas organized in the mind which might 
be called into activity to inliuence the present idea, and they react 
directly to the impressions made upon them. The best possible 
evidence of the gituhuil process of mentid organization is indeed 
aflbrdcKi by the mental phenomena of young children ; for the 
residua of impressions not being completely organized, their 
memory is fallacious, and, a firm organic association between 
ideas not being established, their discourse is incoherent. The 
old man and the child botli fail in jxulgment : the former, because 
he has forgotten more or less of the past, and has lost the 
standard by which to raeasum the present perception, or because 
lie cannot take in tlie present perception and measm^s it entirely 
by the past ; the latter, because it has not yet any past. 
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Lastly, it will nut be amiss to Lear in liiiiid, in ri5«^ard to tlie 
organic nature of memory, that we cannot rernejuber pain. It is 
certainly possible to remember that we have suBered a particulm* 
pain •, but vividly to recall the pain as we can a definite idea 
is not possilila And why ? Because the idea is an organized 
I»roduct which abides, while the disorganization or disturbance 
of nervous element which pain implies passes away wnth the 
restoration of the integrity' of the nervous centre. For the same 
reason, we cannot easily or adec^uatcly recall a very pow^erful 
emotion in which the idea or the form has been almost entirely 
lost in the cnm motion— where, in fact, the storm among tlKi 
intimate elements has been so gi'eat as to be destructive of form ; 
Shakespeare's worfs, "formless ruin of oblivion,'* admiraLly 
express the state of things. WTien we do strive to bring to mind 
a particular sensation or emotion, it is by Wvid representation 
of its cause, and consequent secondary' excitation of it: we 
remember tlie idea, and the idea generates the emotion or the 
sensation. But the sensation of pain is a very different matter 
Itoiu the sensation of one of the senses ; it ii the outcry of 
suffering nervous element, and cannot be generated by any idea ; 
it is not the result of organization, but the token of disorgani- 
zation. HoWj then, should it be accurately remembered ? 



^ (p. 183).—" The truth tliat memory come^ into existence when the 
connexions among psyrJiical etates cease to hti perfectly automatic is in 
complete harmony with the obverse truth, illustrate^l in all our cxpo- 
rietice, that as fast as the connexions of p-sychical states whi eh we form, 
in nicmoi*}" become^ by constant rcpetitioiip automatic, they cc4iso to he 
part of memory. We do not speak of ourselves as remembeniig those 
relatiims which Lecorao organically, or fdmoet organically, rt^gistered ; 
wo remember those relations only of which the registration i^ not yet 
absolute. Ko one remembers that the object at which he is looking 
has an opposite side ; or that a ccrtnin modifieation of the visual 
impression imphes a certain dii^tanco ; or that the thing winch he sees 
moving about is a living animaL It would he a misu&e of langnago 
were wo to ask another whether he remembers that the sun shines, 
that fire burns, that iron is hard, and that iee is cold* And 
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similarly, though, %vhen a child, the reader's knowledge of the meaning 
of successive words was at fii-st a Biemoiy of tho meaniDgs he had 
heard gi%'en to them ; yet now their several meanings are present to 
him without any such mental process as that which we call reniem- 
bnmce/' — Herbert Spencer, Friimples of rsi/cholo(;^, p, 551, 

2 (p^ 180), — Jean Paul Kichter, in one of his Letters, says ; — **The 
dream is an involuntaiy art of poetry : and it shows that the poet 
works more with the bodily brain than another man. How is it that 
no one Las wondered that in the detached scenes of dreaming, he puts 
in the mouth of the actors the moat appropriate language^ the words most 
ejcactly characteristic of their nature ; or rather that they prompt him, 
not he them ? The true poet even is in writing only the listener, not 

the language- teacher of his characters Victor*s observ^ation tliat 

the opponent of his dreams often put before him more difficult 
objections than a real bodily one, may be made of the dramatist, who 
can in no manner be the spokesman of his company without a 
certain inspiration, though he is at the same time easily the writer of 
their parts. That dream-forms surprise us with answers with which 
we ourselves have inspired them is natural ; even when awake every 
idea springs forth suddenly like a spark of fire, though wo attribute it 
to our attention ; but in drejims we lack the consciousness of attention, 
and we must thus ascribe the idea to the figure before us, to which 
alao we ascribe the attention." Again :— ** Baa Machtigsto in Dichter, 
welches seinen Werken die gute mid die Iwse 4Seele einbloset, ist 
gerade das UnlTCwussto/' — JSsfhetiL 

Dr» Brown {Philmophy of (he MinJ^ p. 200)» when enumerating 
what he calls the Secondary Laws of Suggestion, lays much stress on 
constitutional differences in individuals — the difFerencea of Genius, 
Temper, or Disposition. The tendencies in some minds are wholly to 
suggestions oi proj^imilf/ ; in other minds there is a powerful tendency 
to suggestions of anah}^^. It is in this latter tendency to the new 
and copious suggestions of analogy that the distinction of genius 
appears to consist; a mind in which it exists is necessarily inventive ; 
" for all to which we give the name of invention, having a relation to 
something old, but a relation to that which was never before suspected 
or practically applied, is tho suggestion of analogy," There would he 
nothing now if objects were to suggest only, according to proximity, 
the very objects that had co-existed with them; '*but there is a 
perpetual novelty of combination, when the images that arise after 
each other, by that shadowy species of resemblance which we are 
considering, are such as never existed before together or in immediate 
14 
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succession." Hence the rich figurative language of poetry — the 
expressions of resemhlances that have arisen silently and spontaneously 
in the mind ; hence the discoveries and inventions of science, &c. 
He goes on, too, to point out that this novelty of conihination in 
imagination cannot depend upon the wilL It is absurd, he says, to 
suppose that we can will directly any conception, since, if we know 
what we will, conception must be already a part of consciousness. 

" Hence, in proportion as the memory is enriched and provided 
with materials, in the same proportion the rational mind, if backed by 
a happy genius, will bo able skilfully, felicitously, and approximately, 
and agreeably to the truth, to distribute its analyses into series, to 
adjust and conclude them, of many analytic conclusions again to form 
new analyses, and in the end to evolve its ultimate analyses." — 
Swedenborg*s Animal Kingdom^ voL ii. p. 348. 

In a note he adds — " This is corroborated by the common opinion, 
that the knowledge and intelligence of an individual are in proportion 
to the furniture of his memory. But it does not follow from this, 
that a powerful memory is always accompanied with ability, or by an 
understanding of equal grasp. For the faculty of reducing the con- 
tents of memory to order isti fresh intellectual reiioisite. An edifice 
is not built simply by the accumulation of implements, bricks, tiles, 
and the materials. These and skill must be tasked to put all thingp 
together in their places." 
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ON THE CAhSES OF INS^iNITT. 



THE causes of insanity, as usually enumerated by authors, are 
80 general and vague as to render it a very difficult matter 
to settle ill the mind what they really are. But it is hardly less 
difiScult, when brought ftice to £aec with au actual case of 
insanity*, and when there is every opportunity of investigation, 
to determine with certainty what have been the causes of the 
disease. The uncertainty springs from the fact that, in the great 
majority of cases, there is a coucurTence of conditions, not one 
single effective cause. All the conditions which conspire to the 
production of an effect are alike causes, alike agents ; and, there* 
fore, all the conditions, whether they arc in the individual or ia 
the circumstances in which he is placed, which in a given case 
co-operate in the production of disease^ must alike be regarded 
as causes. Wizen we are told that a man has become deranged 
from anxiety or grief, we have learned veiy little if we rest con- 
tent ynih that. How does it happen that anotlier man, sub- 
jected to an exactly similar cause of grief, does not go mad ? It 
is certain that the entire causes cannot be the same where the 
effects are so different ; and what we want to have laid bare is 
the conspiracy of conditions, internal and extcniah by which 
a mental shock, inoperative in one case, has had such serious 
consequences in another. A complete biograpliical account of 
the individual, not neglecting the consideration of his hereditary 
antecedents, would alone suffice to set forth distinctly the causa- 
tion of his insanity. If all the circumstances, internal and 
external, were duly scanned and weighed, it would be found that 
there is no accident in madness ; the disease, whatever form it 
might take, by whatsoever complex concurrence of eonditionSi or 
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by how many successive links of causation, it might he gene- 
i-ated, wonld he traceahle as tlie inevitahle consequence of certain 
antecedents, as plainly as thfj explosion of gunpowder may be 
traced to its causes, whether the train of events of which it ia 
the issue he long or short. The germs of insanity are sometimes 
latent in the foundations of the character, and the final outhreak 
is perhaps the explosion of a long train of antecedent prepu- 
rations. 

When the causation of iasanity may thus extend over a life- 
time, it is easy to perceive how little is taught hy specifying a 
single moral cause, such as grief, vanity, amhition, which may 
after all he, and often is, one of the earliest symptoms of tb© 
disease. Do w^e not, in soher truth, learn more of its real causa- 
tion from a tragedy like " Lear " than from all tliat has yet been 
wTittcu thereupon in the guise of science? An artist like 
Shakespeare, penetrating with subtle insiglit the character of the 
individual, and the relations between him and his circumstances, 
discerning the order which there is amidst so much apparent 
tlisorder, and revealing the necessary mode of the evolution 
of the events of Hfe, furnishes, in the work of his creative 
art, more valuable information than can be ohtained from the 
vague and general statements with which science, in its pi-csent 
defective state, is constrained to content itself* Because of these 
difficulties, I believe that I shall help to accomplish my task 
of conveyiag distinct notions of the causation of insanity by 
bringing forward in an appendix, as illustrations^ cases, the 
histories of which I have tliorougldy investigated* Before doing 
this, however, it is necessary to make some general observations 
in order to establish certain principles, and to prevent repetition 
afterwards. 

It is the custom to treat of the causes of insanity as physical 
and moral, though it is not possible thus to discriminate them 
with exactness. WTiere hereditary taint exists, for example, and 
is the cause of some defect or peculiarity of character which 
ultimately issues in insanity, one person might describe the 
cause as mond wdiile anoilier w^ould describe it as physicab 
Certainly, where there existed manifest defective development 
of the hrain in consequence of inherited mischief, as in some 
cases of idiocy, eveiy one would agree as to its physical natum ; 
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but wiiere there was no observ^ablc morbid condition in tlie 
brain, and the evil only declared itself in a vice of disposition in 
the individual, most people would consider it of a moral nature, 
though really as certainly due to physical conditions as idiocy 
confessedly is. In reality, ever)' moral cause operates throngli 
the physical changes which it produces, and in the great majority 
of cases in %vhich the cause has been pronounced moral there 
has been something in the pliysical constitution by tlie co-ope- 
ration of which the result has been brought about. Life in all 
its forms, physical or mental, morbid or healthy, is a relation ; 
its phenomena result from the reciprocal action of an individual 
organism and external forces : health, as the consequence and 
evidence of a successful adaptation to the conditions of exist* 
euce, imphes the preser\*ation, well-being, and development of 
the organism, while disease marks a failure in organic adaptation 
to external conditions, and leads, therefore, to disorder, decay, 
and death. Now it is obvious that the harmonious relation 
between the organism and the external world, w^hich is the con- 
dition of health, may be disturbed either by a cause in the 
organism, or by a cause in the external circumstances, or by a 
cause, or rather a concurrence of causes, arising partly from one 
and partly from the other. When it is said that mental anxiety, 
produced by advei-se circumstances, has made any one mad, 
there is implied commonly some inherent infirmity of nervous 
clement which has co-operated : were the nervous system in a 
state pf perfect soundness, and in possession of that reserve 
power which it then has of adapting itself, within certain limits, 
to the varying external conditions, it is probable that the most 
unfavourable ciixjurastances would not be sufficient to disturb 
permanently the relation, and to initiate mental disease. But 
when imfftvourable action from without conspires with an 
infinntty of nature within, then the conditions of disorder are 
established, and a discord, or madman, is produced. 

From what has been said, it would seem that it cannot con- 
duce to exact knowledge to maintain the violent distinction 
between physical and moral causes of insanity. This will appear 
more plainly if we call to mind the conclusions established in 
the First Part of this book There it was disthictly shown that 
thoughts, feelings, and actions leave behind them certain residua 
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which become organized in the nervous centres, and thenceforth 
modify the manner of their development, or constitnte their 
acquired nature ; consequently, the moral manifestations tlirough- 
ont life inevitably determine physical organization ; and a slowly 
operating moral cause of insanity is all the while producing 
physical changes in the occult recesses of the supreme nervous 
centimes of the mental life. When insanity occurs as the con- 
summate exaggeration of a pai'ticular vice of character^ as it 
sometimes does, the morbid mental maidfestations mark an 
intCTual definite morbid action in tlie supreme nen^ous centres, 
— a gradually cflbetcd modification of the mental organization, 

I shall deal first with the consideration of those general con- 
ditions which are thought to predispose in any way to insanity, 
and which may be summed up as its remote or predisposing 
causes. 

Prcdisjyosinri Cmmrs, — Tliere are general causes, sucli as the 
state of civilization in a country, the form of its government and 
its religion, the occupation, habits, and condition of its inhabi- 
tants, which are not without influence in determining the pro- 
portion of mental diseases amongst them. Reliable statistical 
data respecting the prevalence of insanity in different countries 
are not yet to be had, and even the question whether it has 
increased with the progress of civihzation lias not been posi- 
tively settled, Travellei*3 ai'e certaiuly agreed that it is a rare 
disease amongst barbarous people, wliile^ in the different civi- 
lized nations of the world, there is, so foi* as cun be ascertained, 
an average of about one insane person in five Iiundmd inhabi- 
tants, Tlieoretical considerations would lead to the expectation 
of an increased liability to mental disorder with an increase in 
the complexity of the mental organization : as there is a greater 
liability to disease, and the possibihty of many more diseases, in 
a complex organism like the human body, where there are many 
kinds of tissues and an orderly subordination of parts, than in a 
simple organism %vith less differentiation of tissue and less com- 
plexity of structure; so in the complex mental organization, 
with its manifold, special, and complex relations with the ex- 
ternal, which a state of civilization implies, there is plainly the 
favourable occasion of many derangements. The feveiish activity 
of life, the eager inter^jsts, the numerous passions, and the great 
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stram of luental work incident to the m\ilti|)li6d industries and 
eag^r competition of an active civilization^ can scarcely fail* one 
may suppose, to augment the liability to mental disease. Thert^ 
seems, therefore, good reason to believe that, with tlie pn^gi^ess of 
mental development tlmiugh the ageS| there is, as is the case 
with other forms of organic development, a correlative degene- 
ration going on, and Uiat an increase of insanity is a penalty 
which an increase of our present civilisation necessarily pays. 

So far as facts are available in the determination of tlii^ 
c[uestion, they confirm the foregoing theoretical considerations. 
The sort of insanity most common amongst savages is imbecility, 
or idiocy, for the same reason that idiocy is the most common 
form of insanity in children : where the mind is not developed, 
varied degeneration of it cannot take place, tliongli it may 
obviously remuin morbidly arrested. It is plainly impossible, 
for example, that tbe most typical moral insanity sbouUl occur 
wherc no moral development has taken place ; before the native 
Australian savage — who has not in his language any words for 
vice or justice, nor in his mind any such ideas as these words 
convey to an intelligent European — could become morally insane, 
he must first be humanized and then civilized; development 
must precede retrograde metamorphosiSj mental organization 
precede mental disorgam'zation. Another fact which deserves 
serious consideration is, that there has undoubtedly been a very 
large increase of late years in the number of the insane who have 
come imder care and observation. The reports of the Lunacy 
Commissioners show that, on the 1st of January, 1849, there were 
14,560 patients in the hospitals, asylums, and licensed houses of 
England and Wales; that six years afterwards, on the 1st of Janu* 
ary, 1855, there were 20,493 insane ; that ten years afterwards, on 
the 1st of January, 1865, there were 29,425 insane under certifi- 
cates; and tliat on the 1st of January, 1806, the number had 
risen to 30,869. Now it is certain that this large increase is not 
to be attributed to an increase of insanity in the population ; it 
is undoubtedly mainly owing (1) to the large number of cases* 
formerly imrejjorted, which more stringent legislation has brought 
under observation; (2) to the larger nunibur of insane, especially 
of paupers, who are now sent to asylums ; and (3) to the pro- 
longation of life in those who have been brought under proper 
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cai^. In fact, it might be said rouglilj, that tho greater part 
of this large iacreasc in the insane population of England and 
Wales is due to the facts that nowadays more people are thought 
and declared mad than would formerly have been thonglit so ; 
that more persons are admitted into asylums, where they live 
longer; and that fewer persons are discharged, either by death 
or by being thought to have recovered, than formerly. But, when 
all due allowance has been made for these causes, it must be 
admitted that a steady increase of about 1,000 a year in the 
insane population of England and Wales for the lust seventeen 
years, does seem to point to an actual increase in the production 
of insanity, and even to an increase more than propoiiiouate to 
an increasing sane population. 

If we admit such an increase of insanity with our present 
civilization, wc shaU be at no loss to indicate causes for it. Some 
would no doubt easily find in over-population the prolific parent 
of this as of numerous otlier ills to mankind. In the fierce 
and active struggle for existence which thei-e necessarily is 
where the claimants are many and the supplies are limited, the 
weakest must suifer, and some of them break down into mad- 
ness, As it is the distinctly manifested aim of mental develop- 
ment to bring man into more intimate, special, and complex 
relations with the rest of natiu'e by means of patient investi- 
gations of physical laws, and a coiTcsponding internal adapta- 
tion to external relations, it is no marvel, it appears indeed 
inevitable, tliat those who, either from inherited weakness or 
some other debilitating causes, have been i^ndered unequal to 
the struggle of life should be ruthlessly cruslied out as abortive 
beings in natiwe. They are tlie waste tlirown up by the silent 
Imt strong current of progress ; they are the weak crushed out 
by the strong in the mortal struggle for development; they are 
examples of decaying reason thrown off l>y vigorous mental 
growth, the energy of which they testify, Everywhere and 
always " to be weak is to be niiseiable," 

If we want a striking illustration of the operation of this 
hard law, we may see it in the appropriation by man, the 
stronger sex, of all the means of subsistence by labour, to the 
almost entire exclusion of women, the feebler sex. Because, 
however, women are necessary to the gratification of man's 
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passioQs, iiulispensaljle to the comfort of his life, they arc not 
crushed out of existence, they are only kept in a state of sub- 
jection and dependence. The woman who can find no opening 
for her lioiiourable energies iu the present social system, is yet 
willingly peraiitted to gain a precarious livelihood by selling 
the channs of her person to gratify the lusts of her loixl and 
master. Under the institution of marriage she has the position 
of a subordinate, herself deban-ed from the noble aims and 
activities of life, and ministering, in a silent manner, to the 
comfort and greatness of liini who appropriates the labour and 
enjoys the rewards. Practically, then, woman has no honourable 
outlook but marriage in our present social system : if that aim 
is missed, all else is missed. Through generations her character 
baa been formed with that chief aim ; it has been made feeble 
by long habit of dependence ; by the circumstances of her 
position the sexual life has Iteen undesigneilly developed at the 
expense of the xntellectuai Now, therefore, %vben the luxuries 
thought necessar}^ in social life are so many and costly that 
marriage is much avoided by men, there is a cruel stress laid 
upon many a gentle nature. In this disappointment of tlieir 
life-aini, and the long train of consequences, physical and 
moral, which it unconsciously draws after it, there is, I believe, 
a fertile source of insanity among women. It is not only that 
women of the better classes, not married, have no aim in life to 
work for, no opening for the employment of their energies in 
outward activities, and are driven to a morbid self-brooding, or 
to an excessive religious devotion or a religious enthusiasm 
which is too often the unwitting cloak of an exaggerated and 
unhealthy self-feeling ; hut, through the character produced by 
the position wliich they have so long held in the social system, 
their oi^anic life is little able to withstand tlje consequences of 
an imsatisfied sexual instinct. Disturbances of all sorts ensue, 
and social customs debar them fmm the means of relief which men 
have both in active empIo}Tnent and in unmarried sexual indul- 
gence, Masturbatiou is undoubtedly sometimes provoked, and 
aggravates the evil fur which it was souglit as a relief. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that all these things take place con- 
sciously iu the woman's thouglits, feelings, and actions: the 
sexual passion is one uf the stron^jcst i>assions in nature, and 
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as soon as it comes into activity, it declares its influence on 
every pulse of the organic lifo, revohitiouizing the entit-e nature, 
conscious and imconficions; wJien, therefore, the means of its 
gratification entirely fail, and when there is no vicarious outlet 
for its energy, the whole system feels the etlects, and exhibits 
them in restlessness and irritability, in a raorbid self-feeling 
taking a variety of forms, and in an act of self-abuse which on 
the first occasion may, I believe, be a sort of instinctive frenzy^ 
of the aim of which there is only the vaguest and most dim 
notion. 

Another way in which over-population leads to deterioration 
of the health of a community ia by the overcrowding and the 
insanitary condition of dwelling-houses which it occiXsioBs in 
towns. Not fevers only, but scrofula, perhaps phthisis, and 
certainly general deterioration of nutrition, are thus generated 
and transmitted as evil heritages to future generations : the 
acquired 01 of the parent becomes the inborn infirmity of the 
offspring. It is not that the child necessarily inherits the parti- 
cular disease of the parent, for diseases unquestionably undergo 
transformation through generations ; but it does often inherit 
a conjBtitution in which there is a certain inherent aptitude to 
some kind of morbid degeneration, or a constitution destitute of 
that reserve power necessary to meet the trying occasions of 
life. Lugol found insanity to bo by no means rare amongst 
the parents of the scrofulous and tuberculous ; and in one 
chapter of his work on Scrofula treats of hereditary scrofula 
from paralytic, epileptic, and insane parents. Schrocdcr van 
der Kolk was also of opinion that a hereditary predisposition to 
phthisis might develop into or predispose to insanity ; and, on 
the other hand, that insanity predisposed to plithisis. It is 
certain tliat there are very intimate relations between phthisis 
and insanity : one-fourth of the deaths in asylums are caused 
by phthisis; and Dr» Clouston, who found that there is herccUtary 
predisposition in 7 per cent more of the cases of insanity with 
tubercle than of the insane generally, has described a certain 
form of insanity as phthisical insanity. Watching the decay 
of a family, it is often seen that phthisis and insanity xire of 
frequent occurrence amongst its members ; and when extinction 
of it occurs, when the last of the family dies^ he not seldom dies 
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insane or plitlibicnl or both. When we rcjflect tbat a disease is 
not a specific morbid entity tliat, like some evil spirit, bas taken 
misohievous passesaioa of the body, or of a particular part of it, 
Imt a condition of more or less degeneration from healtby life 
ill an organism wliose different parts constitute one barmonions 
Avhole, it will be sufficiently evident that a disease of one part 
of the organism will not only affect tlie whole sympatlietically 
at the time, but may lead to a more general infirmity in the 
next generation — to an organic infirmity which shall be deter- 
mined in its special morbid manifestations according to the 
external conditions of life. 

Perhaps one, and certainly not tlxe least, of the ill effects 
wliich come from some of tbe conditions of our present civili- 
zation is seen in the general dread and disdain of poverty, in 
the eager passion to become rich, Tlie practical gospel of the 
age, testified everj^diere by faith and w^orks, is that of money- 
getting ; men are estimated mainly by the amount of their 
wealth, take social rank accoMingly, and consequently bend all 
their energies to acquire that which gains them esteem and 
intluence. The result is that in the liigher departments of trade 
and commerce speculations of all sorts are eagerly entered on, 
and that many people are kept in a continued state of excite- 
ment and aiLxiety by the fluctuations of the money market In 
the lower branches of trade there is th« same eager desire for 
petty gains ; and the continued absorption of the mind in these 
small acquisitions generates a littleness of mind and meanness 
of spirit, where it does not lead to actual dishonesty, which 
are nowhere displayed in a more pitiable form than in certain 
petty tradesmen. The occupation wdiich a man is entirely en- 
gaged in does not fail to modify his character, and the reaction 
upon the individuals nature of a life which is being spent with 
the sole aim of becoming rich, is most banefnl It is not that 
the iluctuations of excitement unhinge the merchant's mind and 
lead to maniacal outbreaks, although that does sometimes 
happen ; it is not that fadure in the paroxysm of some crisis 
prostrates liis energies and makes him melanclioHc, althougli 
that also is occasionally witnessed j but it is that the exclu- 
siveness of bin life-aim and occupation too often saps the mnral 
or altruistic element in his nature, makes him become egoistic 
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formal, and unsympathetic^ and in Lis person deterioratiis the 
nature of humanity. What is the result ? U one conviction has 
been fixed in my mind more distinctly than another hy ohsenra- 
tion of instances, it is that it is extremely unlikely such a man 
will beget healthy children ; that, in fact, it is extremely likely 
that the deterioration of nature, which he has acquired, will be 
transmitted as an e%il heritage to his children. In several 
instances in which the father has toiled upwards from poverty 
to vast wealth, with the aim and hope of founding a family, I 
have witnessed the results in a degeneracy, mental and physical, 
of his offspring, which has sometimes gone as far as extinction 
of the family in the third or fourth generation. When the evil 
13 not so extreme as madness or ruinous vice, the savotir of 
a mother's influence perhaps having been present, it may still 
be manifest in aA instinctive cunning and duplicity, and an 
extreme selfishness of nature— a nature not having the capacity 
of a true moral conception or altruistic feeling. Whatever 
opinion other more experienced obsen^ers may hold, I cannot 
but think, after what I have seen, that the extreme passion for 
getting rich, absorbing the w^hole energies of a life, does pre- 
dispose to mental degeneration in the offspring — either to moral 
defect, or to moral and intellectual deficiency, or to outbreaks of 
positive insanity under the conditions of life. 

Without going on to enumerate other causes which arise out 
of our present civilisation, and appear to favour the increase of 
insanity, it will he suflScient to say that any condition that is 
iDJurious to mental or bodily health, though it does not produce 
insanity directly, may so far predispose to it in the next gene- 
ration — deterraiuing in the present what shall be predetermined 
in the future. But while giving due weight to this consideration^ 
it is neeessary to bear in mind that an increase in the number of 
insane persons in a count r}^ does not mean the degenemcy of the 
people : the capability of development is the capability of dege- 
neration, and where the general progress is going on actively the 
retrogmde action in the elements must be going on also: the 
particular is sacrificed to the general, "the individual perishes, 
but the race is more and more," If this be so, may we not then 
say that an increase of insanity is after all a testimony of deve- 
lopment, that a great apparent evil is but a phase in the working 
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out of good ; may we uot, mdeed, ask with the propliet, ** Shall 
there be evil in the city, and the Lord have not done it " ? 
Hex. — Esqtiirol and Haslam thought insanity to he of more 

\ frequent occurrence among wonieu than men, but authors are 
now generally agreed that tlie converse is true. Dn Thuroam 

L affirms men to be more liable to mental disorder tlian women ; 

land Dr, Jarvis came to the same conclusion from an exami- 

[ nation of the statistics of different countries. Eecently it has 
been said that the female sex is more liable to suffer from here- 
ditary insanity. If my experience were large enough to be of 
any value, it would give the preponderance to the women : of 
IDC persons whom I admitted into a lunatic hospital, there 
were 50 men and 50 women. This result agrees closely with 
the statistics of the number of people confined in asylums in 
England and Wales : on the 1st of January, 1855, there were in 
the hospitals, asylums, and licensed houses 10,885 females and 
9,608 males, and on the 1st of January, 1866, 15,437 females 
and 13,988 males^ — the numbers giving a preponderance of from 
about live to six per cent to women.* On whichever side, 
male or female, the uncertain difference lies, it is probably incon- 
siderable. There is scarcely sufficient ground to maintain that 
there is by simple reason of sex any inborn liability" to insanity. 
The female sex is certainly the weaker, and on this account will 
be more likely to suffer from the adverse circumstances of life, 
especially in a complex social state where it is precluded so 
much from active wairk, has so few resources, and is enfeebled by 
dependence ; it has moreover conditions which in some regard 
favour disturbance in tlie revolutions etTected in the system at 
puberty, during pregnancy, by tlie jjuerpeml state, and at the 
climacteric period. These conditions, in concurrence with the 
circumstances of female life, may possibly become the cause of 
more frequent insanity amongst women ; and one is the more 
apt to think so when one calls to mind that causes which 
undoubtedly act more frequently amongst men — intemperance 
and other excess, for example — do not avail to notably increase 
the proportion of insanity amongst them. On the whole I 



• It must "ho remernlieretl, howeveT, that tlio proportion of women in the 
popnlation slightly exceeds th.T.t of men, imd thdt general parolysisp which if 
[taiticulariy fatal, is almoift confined to men. 
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should be disposed to hold that» while the number of men and 
of women who become insane appears to diller but little, aa the 
causes actually operate, there is in woman, bj virtue of her i 
a slightly greater predisposition to insanity than in man. 

Edxu^utimu — Next to the inherited nature which every one 
haji, the acquired nature which he owes to the circumstances of 
his education and training is most important in determining the 
character. I mean, not the education which is called learning 
alone, but that education of the nature of the individual, that 
development of the character, which the circumstances of 
life have determined. Tliere are in every nature its particnl 
tendencies or impulses of development which may be fostered or 
checked by the conditions of life; and which, therefore, accordir 
to their good or evil nature, and the external influences which!! 
they meet with, may minister to the future weal or woe of the 
individual — may lead to a stability of character which preveataJ 
the mental equilibrium ever being seriously disturbed, or to sacUi 
an instability of character that the smallest adversity may destroy 
it for ever, Ho%v often one is condemned to see, with pain and 
sorrow, an injudicious education sorely aggravate an inherent 
mischief! The parent not only transmits a taint or vice of 
nature to the child, but fosters its evil growth by the influence 
of a bad example, and by a foolish training at the time when 
the young mind is very susceptible, and when the direction given 
to its development is sometimes decisive for life. "ftTiere there 
is no innate taint, evil may still be wrought by enforcing an 
unnatural precocity, wherein is often planted the germ of future ' 
disease Parental harshness and neglect— repressing the child's 
feelings, stifling its need of love, and driving it to a morbid self- 
brooding, or to take refuge in a world of vague fiincies — is not 
less pernicious than a foolish indulgence through which it never 
learns the necessary lessons of renunciation and sell-control. 
The aim of a good education should be to develop the power 
and habit of what the events of life will not fail to ruddy \ 
enforce— renunciation and self-control, and to lead to the ccm- 
tinued transference of thoughts and feelings into external actions 
of a beneficial kind* By the habitual encoumgement of self- \ 
feeling, and by an egoistic development in all the relations of 
life, a character may, by imperceptible degrees, be so framed 
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that insanity is tho natural and consummato evolution of it, 
["while every step taken in sucli deterioration will so far pre- 
Idispose to insanity under adverse circomstances of life. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how ill adapted the present 
iBystem of female education is to store tlie mind witli useful 
I knowledge, and to train up a strong character. It is peculiarly 
I fitted for the frivolous purposes of female life ; but that it is so 
is its greatest condemnation. As the education of women ia 
widened, deepened, and improved, other and better i-esources will 
be discovered and earnestly used, and the reaction of a higher 
mode of life on female education and ft^iiuile nature cannot fail 
to be most beneficial. 

Religion.— 1 have said tliat the practical rcli^^don of the day, the 
real guiding gospel of life, is money-getting : the professed religion 
lis Christianity. Now» without asserting that riches are not to be 
[gotten by honest industry, it may be inaintaiucd that the eager 
[passion to get rich — honestly, it may be j but, if not, stUl to get 
ich — is often inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel professed, 
toie too frequent consequence is, that life becomes a systematic 
inconsistency, or an organized h}i>ocrisy. With a profession of 
faitli that angels might adopt, there is too often a nile of practice 
twhich devils need not disdain. I do not speak here of those 
irhose religion is a mere social observance, which it beseems a 
fean of re^pectabdity wLUing to stand well with his neighbours 
to confoiin to. Such persons will, in all probability, belong to 
the Church of England, which is eminently the rebgion of 
success in life and of a respectablo social position : it does not 
demand any exhibition of zealous earnestness from, nor does 
it impose any galling yoke upon, its members; it desires to 
avoid anytliing tliat is extreme, and insists only on the main- 
tenance of the social proprieties : it is the established religion, 
and, in close alHance with the governing classes, it aims at the 
preservation of the estabHshed state of things, But it may be 
questioned whether tlie Church of England really reaches the 
poor and struggling. i\\om who truly need a gospel of life. Those 
of tlieni who have any religion at all belong, for tlie most part, 
to two religions bodies into which the two extreme parties in 
the English Chnrcli insensibly merge — to Roman Catholicism 
and Methodism. When, therefore, we have to consider a religion 
15 
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really influencing life, when we have to %veigh its effect on cha- 
racter as predisposing or not to insanity, we have practically to 
deal witli Roman Catholicism, actual or abortive, or with Dissent 
in soiae of its forms, I do not hesitate to express a conviction 
that the excitement of religious feelings, and the moroseness of 
the religious life, faYonred by some of the Dissenters, are 
habitiiaUy injurious to the character, and are sometimes a direct 
cause of insanity, Yoimg women who fail to get married art* 
apt to betake themselves fervently to religious exercises^ and 
thus to find an outlet for repressed feeling in an extreme devo- 
tional life ; having of necessity much self-feeling, they natumlly 
fly to a system which expressly sanctions and encourages a habit 
of attention to the feelings and thoughts — a self-brooding — ^and 
which attracts to them the sympathy and interest of others* 
Thig 18 not, nor can it come to, good: as the man whose every 
oi-gan is in perfect health scarcely knows that he lias a body, and 
only is made conscious that he has organs when something 
morbid is going on, so a healthy mind in the full exercise of its 
functions, is not conscious that it has feelings, and is only 
awakened to selT-conscionsness by something morbid in the pro- 
cesses of its activity. To fly for refuge to the contemplation of 
one*s own feelings and thoughts is in direct frustmtion of the 
purposes of one s being as an element in nature, and in the 
direct way of predisposing to insanity. It is only in actions 
that we truly live, and by our actions that we can truly know 
ourselves. How mischievous, then, any encoui'agement of a 
morbid self-feeling, religious or otherwise, is likely to be, it is 
easy to perceive. Among the cases of mental disease that have 
come under my care, there are some in which the cause of the 
outbreak has been satisfactorily traceable to religious iutlacnce 
injudiciously exerted. Not amongst Dissenters only, but amongst 
those members of the High Church party in the Church of ^ 
England who are so much addicted to playing at Eoman Catbo-l 
licism, the most banefxil effect is sometimes produced on women 
through the ignorant influence and misapplied zeal of priestSiJ 
who mistake for deep i-eligions feeling what is really sometimes 
a morbid self-feeling, arising out of an unsatisfied sexual instinct, 
and what is many times accompanied by hysterical excitemeat^ 
and sometimes even by habitual self-abuse. 
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Tlie Roman Catholic religion cannot, I believe, be justly 
charged with any such positive influence for evil on those who 
have been born and bred up within its pale. On them its eifect 
is rather to arrest mental development by imposing the divine 
authority of the Church, and tlma keeping the mind in leading- 
striugQ. The nnquestioning faith demanded and accorded as tjie 
habit of life is not calculated to predispose to insanity. But the 
influent^e of Tcoman Catholicism, as represented by some of the 
over-zealou8 perverts from the English Church, is in the highest 
degree mischievous : it is a hotbed, fostering the weaknesses of 
weak women, the morbid tendencies of those who are half insane, 
and, too often, the evil impulses of the vicious. It becomes the 
congenial refuge of those who are so afflicted with restless 
passions, ill-regulated feelings, and selttsh impulses, that they 
are unable to conform long to tlieir social duties and relations, 
and are ever eager for change, excitement, and attention, at 
whatever cost. Without doubt a hot religious per\*ersion, and 
the earnest display of a feverish religious zeal, ai-e, in some 
instances, really a phase in the manifestations of a morbid 
disposition, not unlikely to pass at some time into actual mental 
derangement. 

In weighing the effect on the mind of any form of religion, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that a person's particular creed is 
to •some extent the result of his character and mode of develop- 
ment. The egoist whose Minity and self-love have not other 
outlets of display will manifest his disposition in his i^ligious 
views and practice. The victim of a morbid self- feeling, or an 
extreme self-conceit, will find in a certiiin religious zeal the con- 
venient gratification of an egoistic passion, of the real nature 
of which he himself is ignorant. Those who make it their 
buflineas to get rich by over-reaching and deceiving othei-s, 
invariably end by over-reaching and deceiving themselves in the 
sincere assumption of religious observances entirely inconsistent 
with the tenor of their daily lives. When such persons become 
insane, we cannot truly say that religion has been the cause of 
the disease, although it can admit of no question that the mental 
degeneration, which has been the natural issue of the mode of 
development of the character, has found in the religious views and 
practices adopted circumstances very favourable to its increase. 
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Condiiion of Life, — The statistics hitherto collcL'ted witli 
reference to this point are of liltle or no value. Whetlier a par- 
ticular profession or trade favours the production of iusanity, 
la generally a question of the habits incidental to iU pursuit, 
— whether those who follow it Hve soberly and temperately, or 
^vjicther they are addicted to intemperance and riotous living. 
On the whole, however, those who work with the head are more 
liable to mental disease than those who work with the hand, 
and they are leas likely to recover when once attacked ; the 
more complex mental organization of the former, and the 
greater activity of function, will render it conceivable how 
that should be so. Other things bemg equal, it is certain that 
insanity is more frequent amongst the iinmamed than amongst 
the married. 

Afjc and Periad of Lift. — Insanity is rare before puberty, 
although it is certain that every form of it, except genenil para- 
lysis, may occur even so early in life. Idiocy is the most com- 
mon form of mental defect in the early years of life ; and even 
the cases of mania met ^vitli occasionally in children partake a 
good deal of the character of idiocy, and might bo described as 
examples of excited idiocy. The mental organization has not 
been completely accompUshed, and the symptoms of its degene- 
ration are therefore somewhat nniform in character. Between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, insanity is far more fre- 
quent ; but it is the most frequent of all during the period of 
full mental and bodily development — from twenty-five to forty- 
five — when the mental functions are most active, and when there 
is the widest exposure to its causes. Hie internal revolution 
which takes place in women at the climacteric x^^riod leads te 
many outbreaks of a melancholic insanity in them betwc^^n forty 
and fifty. In the male there appears to be a climacteric period 
between fifty and sLxty, wlien insanity sometimes supervenes. 
In old people symptoms of mental derangement sometimes pre- 
cede for a time softening of the brain and dementia; an old 
man may bo found to be keeping a mistress in secret, or to be 
making foolish proposals of marriage, when sensual impulses 
only mock extinct sexual functions, 

Hcrediianj Pndbfodiion. — The more exact and scrupulous 
the researches made, the more distinctly is displayed the in- 
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fluence of liereditaiy taint in the production of insAnity, The 
main value, indeed, of the many doubtful statistics collected in 
reference to this point is to prove that, with the increaae of 
opportunities of obtaining exact information, the greater is the 
proportion of cases of insanity in which hereditary predispo- 
sition is detectable. This proportion is put by some authors — as 
Moreau — as higli as nine-tenths, by others as low as one-tenth ; 
the most careful researches agreeing to fix it as not lower than 
one-fourth, if not so high as one-half. Of fifty insane persons, 
taken without any selection, the family histories of whom I was 
able to trace with considerable precision, there was strongly 
marked hereditary predisposition^ — ^that is^ there was the positive 
evidence of an inherited predisposition to insanity — in fourteen 
' cases ; while there was in ten more cases suftlcient evidence of 
an inborn infirmity or instability of nen^ous element, not due to 
actual insanity in any of the immediate ancestors, but acquired 
or developed in them for the first time, in consequence of degene- 
^ralive influences at work. Two important considerations in 
to this question should have full weight given them : 
Bt, that the native infijrmity or taint may be of very different 
• degi-ees of intensity, so as, on the one hand, to conspire only with 
[ certain more or less powerful exciting causes, or, on the other 
hand, to give rise to insanity even amidst the most favourable 
I external circumstances ; secondly, that not insanity only in the 
[ parents, but any form of nervous disease in them— ^epilepsy, 
eria, and even neuralgia — may predispose to insanity in the 
faring, as, conversely, insanity in the parent may predispose 
[to other kinds of nervous disease in the ofTspring. Whatever, 
flhen, may be the exact number of cases in which hereditary 
predisposition is positively ascertained, it may, I think, be 
t broadly asserted that, in the great majority of cases, whether 
there has been obser\^able madness or not in father or mother, 
or some remoter relative, there lias been some constitutional 
instability or infirmity of nervous element in the individual 
whei-eby he has been unable to rally against adversity, and has 
broken down in insanity. Infinitely various as the constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasies of men notably are, it is easy to perceive 
bLow impossible it is that statistics should ever give exact infor- 
^mation concerning the causation of insanity ; here, as in bo many 
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instances of their application, tlieir value is that they settle 
distinctly the existence of a certain ioidmcy, so to speak, which. 
once fixed, affords a good starting-point for further and more 
rigorous researches : they indicate the direction of future inves- 
tigation. 

Careful inquiries into the sundry and manifold causes of 
nervous degeneration could not fail to attract attention to the 
uietamorphoses which diseases undergo in hereditary trans- 
mission, as a matter demand iug exact study. We certainly dis- 
tinguish in our nomenclature the difierent nervous diseases, but, 
as we actually meet with them in practice, the disorders of the 
different nervous centres may occasionally blend, or comhine, or 
replace one another in a remarbahle manner, so as to give rise to 
varieties of disease internietliate hetween those which are com- 
monly regarded as ty^picah Now this circumstance, manifest 
enough in individual life, is much more plainly displayed when 
we trace the history and progress of nen^ous disease through 
generations. If, instead of limiting attention to the individual, 
we scan the organic evolution and decay of a family — ^processes 
which, as in the organism, are sometimes going on simulta- 
neously — then it is made sufficiently evident how close arc the 
fundamental relations of nervous diseases, how artificial the 
divisions hetween them may sometimes appear. Epilepsy in the 
parent may hecome insanity in the offspring, or insanity in the 
parent epilepsy in the child ; and chorea or convulsions in the 
child may he the consequence of great nervous cxcitahility, 
natural or accidental, in the mother. In families in which there 
is a strong predisposition to insanity, it is not uncommon to find 
one member afllicted with one form of nervous disease, and 
another with another ; one suffers perlmps from epilepsy, another 
from neuralgia or hysteria, a third may commit suiuide, and a 
fourth become maniacal. General paralysis is a disease M'hich is 
iisuaOy the result of continued excesses of one sort or another ; 
but it may unquestionably o(?cur without any marked excesses, 
and when it does so thera will mostly he discoverable a heredi- 
tary taint in the individual. More than this : an innat-e taint 
or infirmity of nervous element may modify in a striking manner 
the mode of manifestation of other diseases ; where it exists, gout \ 
flying about the body may produce obscure nervous symptoms^ 
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so as greatly to puzjile the inexperienced practitioner, and the 
sj^jhilitic poison ia similarly apt to seize upon the weak part, 
I and to give rise to severe nen-ous symptoms. On the other hand, 
it eao admit of no question that a parental disease which does 
not specially affect the nervous system, may, notwithstanding, 
be at the foundation of a delicate nervous constitution in the 
offspring: phthisis, scrofula, s}Tjhilis, perhaps also gont and 
' diabetes, may act thus banefully. 

The interesting researches of Morel into the formation of 
degenerate or morbid varieties of the human race have served to 
fornish a philosophical view of the chain of events by which 
causes that give rise to individual degeneracy continue their 
morbid action through generations, and finally issue in the 
1 extinction of the family. When some oT the evil influences 
I %vhich notably give rise to disease — whether the poisoned atmo- 
ere of a marshy district, or the unknown endemic causes of 
lism, or the overcrowding and starvation of our large towns, 
or persistent intemperance of any kind, or freqnent inter- 
Lmarriages in families, or any other of the sources of human 
-degeneracy — have engendered a morbid variety, the evib will, 
unless counteracted by better influences brought to bear, increase 
thn:ivigh generations, until the degeneration has gone so far that 
the continuance of the species is impossible. Indeed, insanity 
of what form soever, whether mania, melancholia, moral insanity, 
r or dementia, is but a stage in the descent towai'ds sterile idiocy, 
as may be experimentally proved by the intermarriage of men- 
tally unsound persona for a generation or two, and as is some- 
[ times demonstrated l>y the disastrous consequences of frequent 
intermarriages in foolish families. Morel relates the historj' of 
one family, which may be adduced as a tj^ical example of the 
I course of degeneration proceeding unchecked, and w^hich may be 
summed up thus : — 

First i^crt^tTff/iow,— Immorality. Alcoholie excess, Erutal 
degradation. 

Second generation. — Hereditary drunkenness. Maniacal at- 
eka General paralysis. 

Third ffcneralion, — Sobriety. Hypochondria. Lj'pemania. 
[Systematic mania. Homicidal tendencies. 

Fourth gcmraiiim, — Feeble intelligence. Stupidity. First 
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attack of mania at sixteen. Transition to complete idiocy, and 
probaWe extinction of the family. 

In this degeneration going on tlirough generations we have a 
reti-ograde ino%*ement which is the opposite of that progressive 
speeialkation, and increasing complexity of rehition with the 
external, which liave akeady been described as characteristic of 
advancing development In place of sound and proper elements, 
wliich may take their due place and perform their co-ordinate 
function in the social organism, there are produced morbid 
varieties fit only for excretion. For, in truth, we may not im* 
properly compare tlie social f\ibric to the bodily organism in this 
regard : as in bodily disease there is a retrograde metamorphoais 
of fnrmative action, and morbid elements are produced, so in the 
appearance of insanity in individuals we have examples of the 
Ibrmation of morbid varieties in the social organism, and the 
evidence of a degeneration of the human kind And as in the 
body morbid elements cannot minister to healthy action, but, if 
not got lid of, give rise to disoi^der, and even death ; so in the 
social fabric morbid varieties are themselves on the way of 
death, and if not sequestrated in the social system, or extruded 
from it, inevitably engender disorder incompatible with its 
stability, But, however nnich man may degenerate from his 
high estate, he never really reverts to the exact type of the 
animal, though he may sink lower 'than it : the so-called theraid 
degciuratlon^ spoken of by some writers, signifies no more than a 
resemblance to the animals. As it is among plants, where de- 
generation of species notably gives rise to a new morbid kind, so 
it is in man: lunatics and idiots represent new morbid kinds : 
the mighty are fallen, but the might is manifest even in the 
wrecks. 

BaiUarger has confirmed what Esqnirol had observed, that 
insanity descends more c^ften from the mother than the father, 
and from the mother to the daughters more often than to the sons. 
Children born before the outbreak of an attack are less likely to 
suffer than those born after an outbreak. 

Thus much concerniog the remote or predisposing causes of 
insanity ; it remains now t-o set forth the direct or proximate 
causes of defect or derangement of the supreme centres of intel- 
ligence. In doing this it will be most convenient, and in the 
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end most philosophical, to describe them under similar divisions 
to those tinder which have already been grouped the causes of 
disorder of the ganglionic, sensori^motor, and spinal centres — in 
other words, to treat of the causation of insanity from a patho- 
, logical jK>int of view. 



THE PROXIMATE CAUSES OF DISORDER OF TirE IDEATIONAL NEU- 
VOUS CrENTKES, THE SUPREME GANGLIONIC CELLS OF THB 
CEREBRAL HEMISPHKRES, THE INTELLECTOItlUM COMMUNE. 

1, Orujinal Differences in the Comttiidion of the Stiprerns iVV- 
vaus Centres, — It is roost certain that there exist gi*eat natural 
differences between different people in respect of the develop- 
ment of their cerebral convolutions. In the lower races of men 
these are visibly less complex and more s)"mmetriciil than in 
the Idgher races ; the anatomical differences corresponding with 
differences in intellectual capacit;y% Place a Bushman, with his 
inferior type of brain, in the complex circumstances of civilized 
life ; and though he may represent a high grade of development 
of his lower t3rpe, be is to all intents and purposes, as G ratio! et 
allows, an idiot> and must, unless otherwise cared for, inevitably 
perish in the severe competition for existence. And if a person, 
from some arrest of the natural development, is born amongst 
civilized people with a brain of no higher order than the natui-al 
bmin of the Bushman, it is plain that he will be more or less of 
an idiot ; a higher type of brain, arrested by morbid causes at 
a low grade of development, is brought to the level of a lower 
type of brain which has arrived at its full development. As Von 
Bacr long ago pointed out, the actual position of a particular 
animal in the scale of life is determined, not by the typo alone, 
nor by the grade of development alone, but by tlie product of 
the type and the grade of development. 

The principal varieties of defective brain met with may be 
briefly indicated here as faUing under one of the following 
divisions : — 

(a) There are idiots of the mi€roerphalic type, in whom an 
arrest of cerebral development has taken place, and a palpably 
defective bmin is met witli in consequence. Malacarne was at 
the paina carefully to count the laminae of the cerebellum in 
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idiots and in men of intelligence, and he found them to ba leas 
iiiimei'ous in the former than in tho latter. Kow, these laminsQ 
are less numerous in the chimpanzee and the orang than in man, 
and still less numerous in other monkeys ; so far, therefore, there 
is an approximation in some idiots to the simian t}^e of brain* 
Mr. Paget mentions an idiot's brain in \x\m\\ there had been 
a complete arrest of development at the fifth mouth of fa^tal life: 
there were no posterior lobes, the cerebellum being only half- 
covered by the cerebral hemispheres. Gratiolct fouud in the 
brain of a niicrocepbaliG idiot, aged seven, the under surface of 
the anterior lobes much liollowed, with great convexity of the 
orbital arches, as is the rale in the monkey.* Mr Marshall has 
carefully examined, and described in an elaborate paper, the 
brains of two idiots of European descent : the convolutions were 
fewer in number than in the apes, individually less complejt, 
broader, and smoother—*' In this respect/' he obsen'cs. " the 
idiots' brains are even more simple than the brain of the gibbon, 
and approach that of the baboon (Cynocephalus) and sapajou 
(Ateles)." f Though he agrees with other observers that the con- 
dition of the cerebra in the idiots is iieitber the result of atrophy, 
nor of a mere arrest of growth^ but consists essentially in an 
imperfect evolution of the cerebral hemispheres or their parts, 
dependent on an arrest of devdopment, be points out the strong 
grounds there are for inferring that, after the cessation of evolu- 
tional changes, the cerebra experience an increase of size gene* 
rally, or a mere growth of their several parts. Consequently the 
cerebra are much larger than foetal cerebra in which the convo- 
hitional development is at a similar stage ; whilst the individual 
convolutions themselves, though the same in number, are neces- 
sarily broader and deeper. Not only is the brain-w^eight in 
microcephalous idiocy very low absolutely, as the instnictive 
tables of Dr. Thurnam show, but the relative amount of brain 
to body is *' extraordinarily" diminished. Thus in the two idiots 
described by Mr. Marshall the proportion of brain to body was 
only as 1 to 140 in the female, and as 1 to 67 in the male, the 
normal proportions being as 1 to 33 and as 1 to 14 respectively. 
It is not necessary that I quote more authorities to prove that 

■ A rj atomic com pare c rlu System e Nervenx. 
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wn all-headed idiots have sroiill brains, antl soinetimes even fewer 

End more simple comolutitJiis tliuii tlm eliiiuimiizeo and the 

} orang : that man, thus made a marMd kind by an arrest of 

development, is brought to a lower level than that of his nearest 

, related fellow aniraah A strict examination of the stories of 

' wild men, as of Peter the Wild Boy, and the young savage of 

Aveyron, lias proved that these were really cases of defective 

organization — pathological speeimens.* 

(h) In idiots or imbeciles of the Cretin type, where the morbid 
condition is endemic, the defect seems to depend on certain 
morbid changes wliich primarily affect tlie sknll rather than the 
brain. Injurious influences, affecting the general processes of 
the boilily nutrition, prevent the normal growth of the bones, 
and lead to a premature ossiiication of the sutiu*es, and a con- 
sequent narrowing of the sknll at the part where this happens. 
Secondary wide interference with the development of other parts 
of the skull and compensating enlargements in other directions 
follow the primary evil, and give rise to cranial deformities of 
various kinds. Of necessity the natnral growth of the brain is 
hindered by those morbid changes ; and it is no wonder that 
the deformed head of the Cretin is accompanied with a torpid 
apathetic character and with great mental deficiency, As the 
evil changes are commonly not manifest until a year or more 
after birth, an objection might well be made to the description of 
them aa original defects ; but whatever the nature of the unknown 
morbid influence which is tlie cause of cretinism, whether malari- 
ous or not, it can admit of no question that it acts upon the motlier 
perniciously, and predetermines the cretinism of the child, 

(r) It is obvious that an arrest of the development of the 
brain occurring soon after birth may give rise to idiocy just as 
certainly as an arrest occurring some time before birth. And 
although an objection might here ogain be made to the descrip- 
tion of sucii a defect as original, yet if we reflect that the 
important development of the brain as the supreme organ of the 
conscious life, as subsen^ing the mental organization, does really 
take place after biith, we may admit a defect rendering such 
development impossible to be, though not congenital, practically 

• ObsorvutionB on the deranged Manifostationa of the Mind, By J. S. Spur*' 
heim, M.D. 
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originaL Th^e aie mxm idiots in wbotn the bnun and body \ 
appear to be well formed, mrbile the mental developmeni lemaisi 
at tbe lowest sti^ Accidental affectiond ot die brain airestipg 
ita deyelopmeDi after biitb, while the rest of tbe body goes 
through its normal growth, have occurred in some of these casea ; 
epilepsy is not nncommonly such a cause of idiocy ; but it is 
impossible in some cases to assign any definite cause of the 
arrest Other idiotic creatnres have the development of the 
body as well as mind arrested : the extremest cases of this kind 
are those in which there has been a complete cessation of gnmth 
at an early period of childhood, without any observable deformity. 
Dancel has recorded the case of a girl, aged twenty-four, who bad 
developed normally up to the age of three and a half years, after 
which no further growth took place imtil she reached eighteen 
and a half years, her bodily and mental condition being that of 
a child of three and a half years old. At twenty-one she in- 
creased a very little in size and then remained unchanged for 
the rest of life. Baillarger exhibited, in May 1857, to the French 
Academy of Medicine, a young woman aged twenty-seven, who 
only had the intelligence and inclinations of a child four years old, 
and who was about three feet high. I have seen a somewhat similar 
instance in an idiot boy. These extreme and singular cases are 
well calculated to excite surprise and curiosity ; they are, how- 
ever, only the manifest consequences of a deficiency in develop- 
mental power which is not unfrequently met with in less marked 
degree, and wliich is actually witnessed in every sort of degree. 
In any large idiot asylum there are to be found some who, with- 
out any particular deformity, without any observable disease of 
brain or defective development of it, are generally sluggish both 
in bodily and mental development; their size is small; their 
sexual development takes place late in life, or perhaps does not 
take place at all; they often exhibit some peculiarity of counte- 
nance, perhaps a squint ; in mental capacity they are in advance 
of the true idiots, for they can learn a little^ are capable of 
remembering, and sometimes imitate cleverly : some of them 
constitute the ** show-cases " of the idiot asylum when they are 
in it ; and when they are not, they may become difficult cases for 
medico-legal inquir)^, in which the decision come to, whatever it 
be, may be challenged not without reason. All the concern that 
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we liave witli them here is to draw from them the cortaia con- 
clusion that there may, by reason of unknown conditions affecting 
nntriiion, be every degree of imperfect development of mind and 
I body down to actual incapacity to develop at all 

Wieii thei^ are no such signs of degeneracy as to warrant 
the mention of idiocy even in its mildest form, there is still 
abundant room for physical causes of psychical defect, without 
our being able to recognise them. The exceeding sensibility of 
nervous structure, whereby an impression made at one point is 
almost iastantaneously felt at any distance, is the sure testimony 
of delicate, active, but occult movements of its molecules which, 
like thermal oscillations or undulations of light, or the intimate 
molecular conditions of colour, belong to that inner life nf nature 
^hat is still impenetrable to our most delicate means of investi- 
gation, still inaccessible to our most subtle inquiries. l\T3o can 
say what is the nature of those hidden molecular activities which 
are the du'ect causes of our different tastes and smells ? Could 
we but ascertain what these fundamental processes essentially 
are, we might perhaps attain to some knowledge of the intimate 
constitution of bodies ; indeed it seems not improbable tliat ;n 
the scientific cultivation and development of the senses of taste 
and smell, as the eye, the ear, and the touch have been cultivated 
and developed, we may ultimately gain some means of insight 
into the inner recesses of nature, 

A second reason why there may be numerous and serious 
defects of nervous structure without its being possible to recog- 
nise tlicm^ arises from the infinitely complex and exquisitely 
dcUcate structure of the cortical layers of the hemispheres. It 
would certainly be most unwarrantable to assume that physical 
paths of nervous activity in the supreme centres may not be 
actually obliterated without our being any tlio wiser, w^hen it 
was only yester^lay, so to speak, that men succeeded, after infi- 
nite patient research, in demonstrating a direct communication 
between the different nerve-cells, and between nerve fibres and 
cells, The obUteration of such a physical commimication in the 
supreme centres would simply render impossible a certain asso* 
ciation of ideas, or the transference of the activity of the idea to 
a nerve fibre — tlie expression of the mind. 

Thirdly^ it must be admitted that, all question of defect of 
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physical structure put aside, the extremest deraagemeiit of 
function might be due to chemical changes in nerve element 
— changes which, in the present state of knowledge, are 
less diacovemble than physical changes in so complex a com^ 
pound. Examine the cells of a man's brain at the end of a day 
of great mental activity, and at the beginning of a day alto a 
good night's rest ; what difference would he detectable ? Nose 
whatever ; yet the actual difference is between a decomposition 
and a recomposition of nen^e element — between a capacity i 
an incapacity of function. 

It is beyond question then that there may he modifications i 
the polar molecules of nervous element, changes in its cliemicd 
composition, and defects in the physical constitution of nerv*ou« 
centres, all of which, entirely undetectable by us, do neverthele^is 
most gravely affect function, and are thus most surely testified. 

To affirm, then, that all men are bom equal, as is someti 
heedlessly done, is to make about as jialpably untrue a pi 
sition as it is possible to make in so many words. There is as 
great a variety of minds as there obser\"ahly is of faces or 
voices : as no tivo faces and no t^vo voices are exactly alike; i 
are no two minds exact counterparts of one another. Men tlifler 
greatly both in original capacity and in quality of braiiL 
some there is the potentiality of gi'eat and varied developmenl^ J 
whilst in others there is the innate incapacity of any develop- 
ment] and between the two extremes eveiy gradation exiiU* 
There are important diflerences also in the quality of the braiit 
in diflferent people : in some the mental I'eaction to impreaaioiip 
is sluggish and incomplete, and, without being idiots, they ai« 
alow at perception and stupid ; in others, the reaction, though 
not quick, is very complete, and they retain ideas very firmly, 
although they are slow at acquiring them ; in some, again, tht» 
reaction is rapid and lively, but evanescent, so that, though 
quick at perception, they retain ideas with difficulty ; while in 
others, that just equilibrium between the internal and external 
exists by wliich the reaction is exactly adequate to the impul- 
sion, and the consequent a-ssimilation is most complete. These 
natural differences in the taking up of impressions plainly hold 
goo<l also of the farther processes of digestion and combiiiatioQ 
ol idea, which in the progress of mental development foUov 
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upon the concrete perception. It is easy surely to perceive that 
we have, as original facts of nature, every kind of variation in 
the quality of miiid and in the degree of reasonini^ caparity. 

So long as we are unahle to discover any explanation of the 
causation of a fact which yet seems to stand out very distinctly, 
it is wonderful how difficidt it is to accept it heartily, how e^isy 
indeed it becomes to overlook it habitually ; but as soon as we 
have attained to a knowledge of its cause and relations, then the 
recognition of it becomes a part of onr habit of thought and per- 
ception : it has entered into our mental organization. Because 
it ha^ been the fashion to look npon an individual as though 
he were the product of an independent creative act, and a self- 
sufticient being — because men ^commonly look not beyond a 
single link in the chain of causation — therefore it has been 
impossible hitherto to uproot the erroneous notion, explicitly or 
implicitly held, thet each one is endowed by nature with a 
certain fixtxl mental potentiality of uidform character. But, 
now that observation reveals more and more clearly every day 
how much the capacity and character, bodily and mental, of the 
individual is dependent upon his ancestral antecedents, it is im- 
possible to deny that a man may suffer irremediable ill through 
the misfortune of a bad descent. Eacli one is a Unk in the chain 
of oj'ganic beings, a physical consequent of physical antecedents ; 
the idiot is, not an accident, nor the irreclaimable criminal an 
unaccountable casualty ; the laws of causality have sway here 
as ekewhere in nature. It cannot but be, therefore, of the 
utmost importance, w^hen tracing tlie causation of insanity, to 
weigh closely the elements of the individual cliaracter. 

Viewed on its physical side, as it rightly should be viewed, a 
predisposition to insanity means nothing less than some defect 
or vice in the actual constitution or composition of the nervous 
element of which the mental phenomena arc functional raanifes- 
tations ; there is an instabihty of organic composition, the direct 
result of certain unfavourable physical antecedents. The retro- 
grade metamorphosis of mind, manifest in the different kinds of 
insanity^ and proceeding as far as actual extinction in extreme 
examples of dementia, is the further physical consequence of the 
hidden defect of constitution or composition of nervous element. 
It is easy enough, no doubt, to point to the nen'ous substance ol 
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the infertile idiot's brain, and to that of the philosopher's, and 
to maintain that the kind of organic element of which they are 
constituted is the same, m it appeai-s to be ;' but so long as we 
have no exact knowledge of the constitution of nervous clement^ 
stich an asseiiion is an iin warrantable assumption ; and, while 
the functional effects are so widely diflerent in the two caaes, 
there are the most valid reasons lor contradicting it, 

Tlie conclusion, then, at which we have arrived is, that when 
an individual is, by reason of a bad descent, born with a pre- 
ttisposition to insanity, he has a native constitution of nervous 
element which, whatever name we give it, is unstable or defec* 
tive, rendering him unequal to bear the severe sti^ess of adverse 
events. In other words, the man has ih^ inmnc temperament; 
he is liable to whimsical caprices of thought and feeling ; and, 
although he may act calmly and rationally for the most paii, yet 
now and tlicn his nnconseious nature, overpowering and surprising 
him, instigates eccentric or extravagant actions j while an extra- 
ordinary and trj^ing emei-gency may upset his stability entirely* 
If it were thought desirable to give a name to this temperament 
or diathesis, as in algebra we employ a letter to represent au 
unknown quantity, it might praperly be described as the Diat}tcsis\ 
,^pasmodtca or the Ncunms spasmodic^f ; such names expressing 
very well an essential character of the temperament, — that is, 
the tendency to independent and spasmodic action on the part of 
the different ner\^ous centres. There is, in fact, some inherent 
instability of ner\"ous clement, whereby the mutual reaction of 
the nerve-cells in the higher walks of nerv^oua function does 
not properly take place, and due consent or co-ordination of 
function is replaced by irregular and purposeless independent 
reaction ontwai'ds : there is, as it werc» a loss of the power of 
self-control in the individual nerve-cell, an inability of calm 
self-contained activity', subordinate or co-ordinate, and its energy 
is dissipated in an explosive display, which, like ttie impiilsive 
action of the passionate man, surely denotes an irritable weak- 
ness. Here, as elsewhere, co-ordination of function signifieB 
power, innate or acquired, and marks exaltation of organic 
development. 

Is it not very plain how impossible it is to do full justice to 
tuiy individual, sane or insane, by considering him as an isolated 
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fact ? Ik-neatli liis conscious activitj and reflection there lies 
the unconscious inborn nature which all unawares mingles con- 
tinually in tJie events of life^ — the spontaneity whence spring 
the sources of desire and the impulses of action ; for the con- 
scious and the unconscious, like warp and woof, together consti- 
tute the texture of life. No one, be he ever so cunning in 
dissimulation or crafty in reticence, can conceal or misrepresent 
liiniself; in spite of art his real nature reveals itself in every 
movement of the part which he plays, in every pulsation of his 
life. The inborn nature constitutes the foundation upon which 
idl the acquisitions of development must rest, tlie substratum in 
which fundamentally all conscious mental phenomena are rooted. 
When it is radically defective, no amount of systematic labour 
will avail to counterbalance entirely the defect : it were as hope- 
less to attempt to rear the massive structure of a royal palace 
upon foundations dug only for a cottage as to imjiose the super- 
stmcture of a large, vigorous, and complete culture upon the 
rotten foundations which an inherited taint of nervous element 
implies; something will always be wanting, some crock in the 
ImOding will show the instability of the foundations, even when 
the whole structure does not fall " in ruin hurled." Any mental 
philosophy which takes no notice of the foundations of the 
character, but ignores the important individual diiferences of 
nature, does not truly reflect the facts, aud cannot fail to be a 
provisional and tmnsitory system. It is guilty, in fact, of the 
same errcjr as that into which an introspective 2>sychology falls, 
when, isolating the particular state of mind, and neglecting the 
nntecedent conditions upon which it has followed, it pronounces 
the \vill to be free ; by isolating the individual, and forgetting 
that he is but a link in the long chain of nat-ure's organic 
evolution, it transforms him into an abstract and impossible 
entity, and often judges his actions v^ith a most unjust judgment. 
2. Quantity and Qualitif of the Blood— The grey centres of 
the brain, and especially the cortical layers of the hemispherea, 
are well known to be richly supplied with blood-vessels, even 
when comparison is made with the notably abundant supply of 
the spinal centres. The ideational cells demand for the due 
exercise of their functions a mpid renewal of arterial blood, and 
there is obviously an active interchange of some kind con* 
IG 
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tinually going on between (be blood and the. nen^oiis elements, 
Tlie quantity and quaKty of tbe blood, therefore, circulating 
through tbe supreme centres, must affect their functions in an 
important manner, especially as they are tbe most sensitive 
elements of the body in this regard. When the most skilful 
chemist is unable to detect anything unusual in the atmospbexe 
of a room in wliicb ore many i>eople, a delicate woman may get 
a headache and actually faint away. Send through the brain of 
any one blood charged witb carbonic acid, and destiny couJd not 
doom him not to die ; whilst a mixture of air and carbonic acid 
in certain proportions, inspired like cbloit>forra, wiJl, lilce it, act 
as an ancesthetic, paralysing consciousness. 

Wben there is a rapid flow of healthy blood through tbe 
supreme cerebral centres, a quick interchange goes on between 
the nerve-ceUs and the blood, and the excitation and inter- 
action of ideas proceed with great vivacity. Tlie effect of active 
thought is to produce such a determination of blood, which in 
turn is tlie necessary condition of the continuance of the active 
function. But wdien a natural determination of blood degene- 
' rates into a greater or less stasis or congestion, as it may easily 
do w^hen intellectual activity is too much prolonged, or when 
congestion is otlierwise pi^duced, then tliere is an inability to 
think, and confusion of thought, emotional depression and irrita- 
hility, swimming in the liead, disturbance of sight and of hearing, 
testify to a morbid condition of things. It is striking liow com- 
pletely a slight congestion of the brain may incapacitate for 
mental activity, and how entirely the strong man is prostrated 
thereby: an afHicting stagnation of ideas accompanies the stag- 
nation of blood; and he, heretofore so strong and confident, realizes 
in vivid afFright on how slight a thread hangs tlie whole fabric 
of his intellect. If the morbid state should, instead of remaining 
passive, or passing away altogether, become nctive, as it does 
when actual inflammation occurs, then the funettonal activity of 
the cerebral cells becomes most irregular and degenemte ; the 
co-ordination of function which is maintained in health is lost, 
as that of the spinal cord is under like circumstances, and a wild 
and incoherent delirium witnesses to the independent and, if we 
raiglit so speak, convulsive action of tlie different cells t the 
delirious ideas are the expression of a condition of things in the 
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supreme centres wbich is the counterpart of that which in the 
spinal centres utters itself in spasmo^Jic movements or convul- 
isions. With the destruction of that co-onlination of function 
wliich volition implies the will is necessarily abolished ; and sych 
purposeless or dangerous acts as the deiiiious being executes are 
dictated by the morbid ideas that automatically arise. Some 
with inconsiderate haste speak of this degenerate activity in its 
earlier stages as increased mental activity, as they also speak of 
active inflammation as increased vital action ; not otherwise 
than as if convulsions were accounted the sure signs of strength, 
or as if the tale of an idiot, because it is full of sound and fury, 
though signifying nothing, were the safe index of a high mental 
activity. 

Since the time of Hippocrates it has been known that when 
there is too little blood in the brain symptoms are exhibited 
similar to those which are produced by a congestion of blood : 
pains and swimming in the he4id, confusion and incapacity of 
thought, afiectioos of the senses and of movement, occur in con- 
sequence of anaeniia of the brain as certainly as they do in con- 
sequence of congestion. In both cases the due nutrition of the 
nerve-cell, which is the ogent of cerebral function, is greatly 
hindered ; and much of the ill effect is similar though the cause 
appears to be so different In reality, however, the causes arc 
not so different when we proceed to analyse the conditions 
comprised under the terms aneemia and congestion. In that 
continued relation between the organic element and the blood 
by which the due reparative material is brought and waste 
matter carried away, it amounts to much the same thing whether 
through stasis of the blood the refuse is not carried off and 
reparative material brought to the spot where it is wanted, 
or whether the like result ensues by reason of a defective blood 
and deficient circulation : it is little matter to the inhabitants 
whether the street is almost blocked, or whether its entrance is 
almost closed, so long as free circulation is prevented. 

Temporary irregidarities in the supply of blood to tlie supreme 
nervous centres mny» and often do, pass away without leaving 
any ill consequences behind them ; but when they recur fre- 
quently, and become more lasting, their disappeamnce is by 
no means the disappearance of the entim evil: the effect has 
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l)ecome a catise tliat continues in action after the original cause 
baa been removed : and permanent mentid disorder may be thus 
eatablisbed Once the habit of morbid action is fixed in a party 
it eoniinues as naturally as, under better auspices, the normal 
physiological actioa It is ever, therefore, of tlie first importance 
to give timely heed to the earliest warning wliich morbid action 
gives ; but it is of especial importance to do so in the case of 
organic element so exceedingly susceptible and so exquisitely 
delicate as is nervous element, 

A perverted condition of the blood quickly exercises a marked 
effect upon the function of the supreme cerebral cells. The 
influence of alcohol upon the mental function furnishes the sim- 
plest instance in illustmtion of the action of a foreign matter 
introduced into the blood from without : here, where each phase 
of an artificially-pr»>duced insanity is successively passed thmugh 
in a brief space of time, we have the abstract and brief chronicle 
of the history of insanity. The first effect of alcohol is to pro- 
duce an agreeable excitement, a lively flow of ideas, and a general 
activity of mind — a candition not unlike that which sometimes 
precedes an attack of mania ; then there follows, as in insanity, 
the automatic origination of ideas which start up and follow one 
another without order, so that more or less incoherence of thought 
and speech is exhibited, wlaile at the same time passion is easily 
excited, which t^ikes different forms, according to the intlividual 
temperament; after this stage lias lasted for a time, in eome 
longer, in others shorter, it passes into one of depression and 
maudlin melancholy, as convulsion passes into paralysis^ — the 
last scene of all being one of dementia and stupor* The different 
stages of mental disorder are compressed into a sliort period of 
time because the action of the poison is quick and ti'ansitor}' ; 
we have only to spread the poisonous action over years, as the 
regular drunkard does, and we may get a chronic and enduring 
insanity in wliich the above described scenes are more slowly^ 
acted. Or if death cuts short the career of the indi\idual, and 
puts a stop to the full development of the tragedy in his life, we 
may still not be disappointed at seeing it played out in the lives 
of his descendants ; for the drunkenness of the parent sometimes 
observably becomes the insanity of the offspring, which there- 
upon, if not interfered with, goes through the course of degene* 
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racy already described. It is worth while to take note here how 
differently alcohol affects difforent people according to their tcni- 
Lperaments, ever bringing forward the unconscious real nature of 
'tlie man : of one it makes a furious maniac for the time being ; 
another it makes maudlia and melancholic ; and a third under 
its influence is stupid and heavy from the beginning. So it is 
with insanity otherwise caused : the particular constitution or 
temperament, rather than the exciting cause of the disease, deter- 
mines the form which the madness takes. An exact differential 
patliology would involve the knowledge of what constitutes 
iniU%4dual temperament 

^lany other poisons besides alcohol, — as opium, belladonna, 
Indian Iiemp,— stimulate and nltinmtely derange the function of 
the supreme cercbml cells. It is deserving of remark that the dif- 
ferent nervous centres of the body manifest elective affinities fur 
paiiicular poisons : while the spinal centres have a special affinity 
for str}Thnine, the cerebral centres seem to be unaffected by it; 
belladonna, on the other hand, seems rather to depi^ss spinal 
activity, but produces a gi'eat effect upon the centres of conscious- 
ness, giving rise at an early period of its action to deh'rium 
characterised by extreme delusions ; and Indian hemp concen- 
trates its action mainly on the sensory centres, exciting remark- 
able hallucinations. That medicinal substances do display these 
elective affinities is a proofs at any rate, that there are important 
though dehcate differences in the constitution or composition of 
the different nervous centres, notwithstandiog that we are unable 
to detect the nature of them. It may be also that there is shadowed 
out in these different effects of poisons on tlie nervous system a 
means which may ultimately be of use in the investigation of 
the constitutiou of the latter. Though the rapid recovery from 
their effects proves that the combination which they form witli 
nerv^e element is temporary, it must be borne in mind with 
regard to them, as with regard to alcohol, that the nervoua 
systc^m, when repeatedly exposed to their poisonous influence, 
acquires a disposition to irregular or morbid action, even when 
tliey are not present ; so that more or less delirium, hallucinations, 
and insanity are the results of their continued abuse — they are 
efficient to initiate a degeneracy which then proceeds of itself. 
But the tjondition of the blood may be perverted by reason of 
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something bred in it, or by reason of the retention in it of some 
Bubatanco which should rightly be excreted from it. Without 
any change whatsoever liaving tsiken place iu his external relj 
tions, the presence of bile in his blood may drive any one 
regard his surroundings and his future in the gloomiest liglt 
imaginable ; Le may know that a few hours ago things looke 
quite difiereiitly, and may believe that in a few hours more the 
will again have a different aspect, yet for the time being be i« 
the victim of a humour wliich he cannot withstand, Philosopbl 
ia of no avail to him j for philosophy cannot remove tlmt cua 
dition of nervous element which the impure blood lias engendered, 
and which is the occasion of his gloomy feclmgs and painful 
conceptions^ Carry this morbid state of nervous element lu a 
further stage of degeneration, there ensues the genuiue mdan* 
cholia of insanity. In like manner the presence of some urin 
pmduct iu tlie blood of a gouty patient gives rise to an irritabili^ 
which no ariiouut of mental control can remove, though it nmj' 
succeed sometimes in repressing its manifestations. The ment4d 
tone being, as already set forth, the expression of a phys 
condition of nen^ous element, is beyond conscious determinatidil 
just as the delirium and con\nilsions of the patient dying frum 
nrjEmic poisoning are beyond control It can admit tf i 
question that every degree of mental disorder, from the mil- ^ 
feeling of melancholic depression to the extremest fury of deli- 
rium, may be due to the non-evacuation from the blood i>r t^ 
waste matters of the tissues; but as we know veiy littl 
present of the nature of those waste products of the retrogral*' 
metamorphosis, and of the different trans foraiations which tli< v 
undergo before they arc eliminat-cd, we must rest content w it*i 
the general statement, and set ourselves in practice to prosecute 
rigorous inquiries into the particular instances. Tlie irregr' 
ties of menstruation, which are so common in insanity^ ai. 
great importance in regard to this question : the return of the 
menses at their due season not nnfrecjuently heralds recoven*; 
and, on the other hand, severe exacerbations of epUepsy and 
insanity sometimes coincide with tho menstrual period. In one 
case of a demented epileptic under my care, the fits always eamtf 
on at the time of menstruation, and continued in severe f""^^ 
during the progress of that function ; but there were comn^ 
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^ no fits iu the iutcrvals : on the other hand, many cases nrc on 
I record, moi^ or less like that well-known one related hy Esqnirol, 

where an insane girl, whose menses liad ceased for some time, 
[recovered ber senses directly they began to flow, 

\Vlien we reflect tliat the blood is itself a living, developing 

luid, that, — '* burnished with a living splendour/' it ch'culates 
[through the body, supplying the material for tlie nutrition of 
■the various tissues, receiving again their wuste matter aud 
carrying it to those parts w^bere it may eitlier be appropriated 
and removed by nutrition or elimioated by secretion,— it is jdain 
that multitudinous changes are continually taking place in its 
constitution and composition— that its existence is a continued 
metiistasis* There is the widest possibility, tlieveforo, of ab- 
normal changes in sonic of ttie manifold processes of ita complex 
life and function, such as may generate products injurious or 
fat^l to the nutrition of the diflerent tissues. The blood itself 
may not reach its proper growth and development by reason of 
some defect in the function of the glands that minister to its 
formation, or, canyiug tlie cause stQl further back, by reason of 
wretched conditions of life ; there is in conse(xuence a defectivi; 
nutrition generally, as in scrofulous persons, and the nervous 
system shares in the general delicacy of constitution, so that, 
though cpiickly impressible and. lively in reaction, it is irritable, 
feeble, and easily exhausted. In the condition known as anne* 
mia, we have an obseiTable defect in the blood and palpnble 
ner\'ous sutrering in consequence ; headaches, giddiness, low 
spirits, and susceptibility to emotional excitement reveal the 
morbid effects. Poverty of blood, it can admit of no doubt, 
plays the same weighty part in the production of insanity as it 
^loes in tlie production of other nen'ous diseases, such as hysteria, 
cliorea, neundgia, and even epilepsy. The exhaustion produced 
]»y lactation is a well -recognised cause of mental derangement \ 
and a great loss of blood during childbirtli has sometimes been 
the cause of an outbreak of insanity. But wliile we can thus 
detect an evil so nmuifest as a gi^cat loss of blood or a deficiency 
of iron iu the blood, tlicre are good reasons to think that other 
gmver defects in it^ constitution or development, of which we 
can give no account, do exist and give rise to sccondaiy nervous 
degeneration. It is in this way probably that ill conditions of 
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existence, — as overcrowding, tad air, insufticient food, intemper- 
ance, — lead to defects of nervous development, or to actual an-est 
tliereof, and thus produce mental m well as physical deterioration 
of the race. 

There h no want of evidence that organic morhid poisoiis^ 
bred in the organism or in the blood itself, may act in the most 
baneful manner npon the supreme ner%^oiis centres. Tliat these 
organic poisons do act in a definite manner on the organic 
elements, and give rise to definite morbid actions, is proved by 
the symptoms of such diseases as s}^jhilis and sniall-pox, Xow, 
the general laws ohservahle in the actions of morbid poisons 
appear for the most part similar to those which govern the 
action of medicinal substances ; and as the "Wooram poison 
completely paralyses tlie nerves and does not affect the muscles, 
or as 8tr}"chnia poisons the spinal centres, and leaves the cere- 
bral centres unaffected, so it may be presumed that a particular 
organic vii-us may have a pi^edominant afilnity for a particular 
nervous centre, and w^ork its mischievous work there* It is 
certain that in some states of the constitution an organic virus 
is generated in the blood, or elsewhere in the organism, which 
ahiiost instantaneously proves fatal to the life of nervous 
element— which is, indeed, as surely, though not as quickl5% 
latal ns a poisonous dose of prosBic acid. With what marvellous 
destructive force certain morbid nmterials bred in tlie bloml, or 
passing into it> may act, is shown, as Mr, Paget has pointed 
out, in certain cases of so-callod putrid infection in w^hich the 
patient dies after an injurv^ or an operation before there has 
been time to feel the after-consequences, or in some cases 
of malignant typhus where the vims is directly fatal to nervous 
element before tlie fever has had time to develop itself. It is 
easily conceivable that a virus wliich produces fatal results 
when concentrated may, when acting with less intensity, give 
rise to nervous derangement wliich stops shoi-t of death. The 
syphiUtic vims usually affects the nervous system more or less 
sevei^ly at one period op other of its action; but in some 
instances it np[iears to select the ncn^ous system specially for 
its peridcions influence, or to concentrate its action upon it, so 
as to prciiluce a hopeless insanity. There are cases on record, 
again, in wliich mental derangement has appeared as the inter* 
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iiiittent symptoms of agiie ; instead of the usual symptoma the 
patient hiis had an interraittent insanity in regular tertian or 
quartan attacks, and has been cured by the treatment for inter- 
mittent fever.* Gidesiuger directs special attention to cjisea in 
wliich mental disorder has occurred in t!ie course of acute 
rheumatism, the swelling of the joints meanwliDe subsiding; 
and Arnold has known cases of people subject to frequent fits 
of gout wlio have had none while suffering from an attack of 
insanity. The viruses of acute fevers, as typhus and typhoid, 
may notalily act in the most positive manner on the supreme 
nervous cells, giving rise to nn active delirium or more or 
less enduring insanity ; and where they do not act directly at 
the height of the fever, they still sometimes predispose to an 
outbreak of insanity durijig the decline of the acute disease. 
Xot only may a morbid poison thus attack the ner\^ou3 system, 
or a part of it, but it should be borne in mind that a particular 
virus will most likely produce its special effects, not otherwise 
than as tea and coffee commonly produce w^akefulness while 
ojiium produces sleep. 

The earliest and mddest mental effect by which a perverted 
state of blood declares itself is not in the production of positive 
delusion or of incoherence of thought, but in a modification of 
the mental tone. Feelings of discomfort or depression, of irri- 
tability or uneasiness, testify to some modification of the statical 
condition of ueiTOus element; and a great disposition to emo- 
tional subjecti\^ty is the psychical manifestation of this state. 
It may exist in different degrees of intensity, from tlie slight 
irritability or gloom which attends upon a sluggish liver, or the 

• A young man m an ugucUJi district suirrred from five \>uA attacks of mental 
derftngPnicMit, one occiimng every other diiy. Tho attaclus began with an 
iudescribahle feeling of pain in tho ir^ion of tho heart, imtl with strong piilsn- 
tions of tho heart, Thia was tho starting point of the deliriuTiii from which the 

i^iient recovered after a deep sleep. H* was cured hv cpiinine.^ A strong 

ipeasant, aged 30, who had never had ague though ho lived in an aguoish district, 
Va,i suddenly attacked with insanity, lie believed himself to he .lesiaa Christ, 
iimd those near him to be witches, and acted with violence towards them, Hia 
liead was hot ; hia eyea were red and wild ; his pulse was quick and his tongue 

bite. After cupping and tho a]ipHcation of ico to tho liead, he recovered, and 
'Ibr twodaja remftiiKMl quite aoxind in mind. On the fonrth duy however^ exactly 
«t the samo time, he had a similar attack, and again a third, after three daya 
more. He was cured by quinine, — 3ie Pathologu und ThervpU dm" p9if€hi8chen 
KrankkHtcn. Von Dr. W. Gricsinger. 
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greato imtabiUty which tbe Qtea in the blood of the goittj 
cpobjeet produces^ to that pfofoimd depiession which we describe 
m melancholta, or that aelivB dageoeiatioiL of fttnctioQ which weJ 
ilesignata umniii. Though theie mav be no active dehisioD, the 
etnotioiial perversion existing by itself, yet the ideas which arise 
imder stich circumstances do not fail to feel the influence of tl»e 
morbid feeling, but are stroDgly tinctured by it ; they are obGCioe, ^ 
or pidnfiil, or, at any rate, not faithfully representative of c 
circQiDfitaDceaL Kie morbid character of the depression lies, 
in the depression itself, which would be natural or normal so' 
long as there was an adequate external cause of it, bat in its 
^dstenoe without any external cause, in the discord between the 
indiTidual and his drcumstances. But as there is an irresistilile 
dlsposittoD in the mind to represent its feelings as qualitiea of 
tlie external object^ as in all our mental life we continually make 
tJm projection outwards of our subjective states, it commonly 
happens after a while that the victim of an internally-caused emo- 
tional perversion seeks far an objective cause of it, and, thinking 
to find one, gets a delusion : being in a discord with the external, 
lie establishes an equilibrium between himself and it by credit ion 
of a surrounding in harmony with his inner life. The farm 
which the delusion takes may be a natural crystallization or 
condensation, so to speak, of the i)articular morbid emotion 
which prevails, or it may be suggested, as it often is, by some 
prominent external event. What we have to bear in mind with 
regard to the organic nature of the delusion is, tliat a series of 
ideational cells have now entered upon the habit of a definite 
morbid action ; Jhafc the general commotion of ner\*e element, 
which the emotional disturbance implied, lia^ now centred in a 
particular /or;;i of diseased action, not oLlienvise than as general 
inilanimator}* disturbance of some part of the organism issues in 
a definite morbid growth there. Por althougli a tomporaiy 
emotional dbturbance iiroduced by bad blood may completely 
pass away with the purification of the blood, yet tlie prolonged 
continuance or frequent reeuiTcnce of such morbid influence 
will inevitably end in the ideational ner\'e-cell, as elsewhei^e, in 
chronic morbid action, which, once established, is not easily got 
rid ot Tims, then, it appears that the first effect of the chronio 
action of impure blood is to produce a general distmbance of 
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the psychical tone or indefiaite morbid emotion ; and the further 

[effect of its contioued action is to engender a chronic dehision 

[of some kind — a systeniatization of the morbid action. But a 

^ third effect of its more acute action, as witnessed in the effects 

of acute fevers and of certain poisons, is to produce more or les3 

active delirium and general incolierence of thought : the poison 

is distributed generally through the supreme centres by the 

circulation, and, acting directly upon the different cells, excites 

ideas rapidly and without order or coherence : the deHrium is 

not systematic, and there is good hope of its passing away. A 

general incoherence equally unsystematized, hut whicli never 

can pass away save with life itself, is the natural issue of long- 

^ continued chronic morbid action in tlie supreme centres: it is 

[tlie chronic dementia following continned insanity, iyid marking 

[inental disorganization. I mention it here in order to render 

[pathologically intelligible the veiy different prognosis in acute 

^dementia from that in chronic dementia. 

It is before all things necessary to keep stedfastly in view 

. that the relation between the supreme nurvoua centres and the 

blood is fundamentally of the same kind as that between other 

parts of the body and their blood supply^ and that the disordered 

mental phenomena are tlie functional indications of morbid 

organic action. Firmly grasping this just conception, as we may 

io by calling to mind the mode of nutritive action in other parts 

i of the body, we get rid of the notion of a delusion as some 

abstract, ideal, and incomprehensible entity, and recognise it tis 

Ithe definite expression of a certain form of morbid action in 

[certain of the supreme centres, neither more nor less wonderful 

ithan the persistence of a definite morbid action in any other organ, 

1 If there is defective or disordered nutrition of the brain, and some 

striking event or some powerful shock produces a great impression 

on the mind, constraining it into a paiticidar form of activity — 

fin other words, engrossing its whole energy in a particular gloomy 

\ reflection, wdiat more in accordance with analogy than that this 

iBhould take on a chronic morbid action, and issue in the pro- 

Iduction of a delusion? Any great passion in the sound mind 

pnotably calls up kindred ideus> w^hich thereupon tend to keep it 

[ up J and it is plain that the morbid exaggeration of tliis natural 

Iprocess must lead to the production of delusion. 
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3* Reflex Irritation. — Like every other nervous centre, or 
like any other part of the ot^ganisra, the supreme cells of the 
ideational centres may he deranged by reason of a morbid cause 
of irritatiou in some other part of the body. Why such morbid 
effect should he produced at one time and not at another^ or in 
one person and not in another, it is impossible to say, just as it 
is impossible to explain how it is that a wound in the hand ( 
elsewhere at one time gives rise to tetanus and at another tin 
to no such desperate consequence, or why epilepsy should 
caused by an eccentric irritation in one case and not in anothe 
" A fever, delirium, and violent convulsions," says Dr, Why 
" have been produced by a pin sticking in the coats of tht* 
stomach ; and worms afiacting either this part or the intestiuea 
occasion a surprising variety of symptoms/'* These eOeota 
■were of old attributed to a sijynpatky or consent of parts, terms 
which were, though equally void of any real explanation, qu 
as expressive as the modern rcjkx irritation. 

Amongst many other instances which might be quoted 
illustration of this manner of pathological action, a case recortla 
by Earon Larrey is a stiikiHg example. A soldier, who 
been shot in the abdomen, had a tistidous opening on tli 
right side, which pas8e<l inwards and towards tiie left. When ( 
sound was introduced into this opening and made to touch i 
deeper parts, immediately singular attacks supervened: 
there was a feeling of coldness and oppressive pain, then a i 
vulsive contraction of the abdomen and spasm of the limbtil 
after which tlie man fell into a sort of somnambulism, ami 
talked incoherently, this st^ge ending after about thirt)* mi&ttici 
in a melanclioly depression which from the time of the wofmA 
had been IjabituaL Larrey attributed the hypochondria and other 
ner\T»ns symptoms to the injury which the caeliac axis had mtf- 
fered from the balh • The direct effect of the sympathetic 8y9t4io 
upon the brain, which this case so strikingly illustrates^ Schiocder 
van der Kolk once verified in his own experiencaf After greii 
mental exertion and an unaccustomed constipation of 
days, he was attacked witli a fever, for which his phyi 

* Observatiowjj on tbc Kature, Cauaca, and Care of Nerviww HypochoQ 
or Hyaterio Ordem By Hubert Whytt, M.D. 1765, 

+ Djo Patliologie und Th era pic der Gcktcaknmkhcritcn aaf AuAtomlacb'rbyrr 
okgUcbtr Grundlugo. Voii J. L. C\ Schixieder van der Kolk. 1%^X 
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deeming it iiervoua, would not sanction any purging. After a 
continuance of the fever fur two days, hallucinations of vision 
I ocenrred ; he saw a multitude of people around him, althougli 
I quite conscious that they were only phantasms. These continued 
^ for three days and increased, until he got a thorough evacuation 
of a quantity of hardened f^ces from his bowels, when all the 
morbid phenomena vanisbed in a moment. A man who came 
under my obsen^ation, having suflercJ for more than a 
year with profound melancholia, and who had becomo greatly 
emaciated, paa^ing at intervals pieces of tape-worm, recovered 
^ almost immediately after the expidsion of the whole of the M'orm 
by means of a dose of the oil of male fern ♦ Many like cases 
, are on record in medical books ; but it is not necessary to mul- 
tiply instances in order to prove that morbid action in some part 
or organ of the body may be the cause of secondary functional 
and oi-ganicdisortierof the supi-eme nerV'Ous centres. It may bo 
well to add, however, that aifections of the uterus and its ai>- 
pendages afford notable examples of a powerful sympathetic 
action iipon the brain, and not unfrequcntly play an important 
part iu the production of insanity, especially of nielanchoha M. 
Azam investigated the histories of seven cases of l>T)emania with 
suicidal tendencies, of one case of simple lypemania with dan- 
gerous tendencies, and of one ease of hysteromania. Tiiere were 
granulations of the neck of the uterus in five cases ; there was 
I anteversioji of the iiteiiis, with congestion of its neck and ulce- 
■ration of the inferior lip, in one case ; in three cases there were 
pfiingoua and fibrous growths of tlie utei^s ; and in one ease 
there was painful engorgement of it with leucorrhoea. SchroDder 
van der Kolk relates the case of a woman profoundly melanchoUc, 
who suffered at the same time from prolapsus uteri, and in whom 
the melancholia used to disappear directly the uterus was re- 
stored to its proper place ; Flemming relates two similar cases 
iu wdiich the melancholia was cured by the use of a pessary, in 
one of them regularly returning whenever the pessary was re- 
moved ; and I have in one instance seen severe melancholia of 

* Griesinger has seen deep mclancliolia arise iu an hyalerical woman after 
•iCCiiietitiLl wotrnd of tho eyo by n Bpluiter. llerzog relnti^fi no iuBtAnco of iaaanitj' 
after the opfiratiou for strubismtis. Jordr.-ps t^jUs of a boy who was attacked 
with furioojs msanity iu consequence of u spHutcr of glass iti tho aole of \m foot, 
which disappeared directly it waaremaved, — O/i. <nf-» p, 188. 
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two years' duration disappear after the cure of a prolapsus uteri 
Instances are on record in wldeh a woman lias regxilarly become 
insane during c^eb pregnancy ; and, on the other hand. Guislain 
and Griesinger mention a case respectively in^ which insanity 
disappeared daring pregnancy, the patient at that time only 
Ijeing rational* These are striking examples of a mode of reflex 
action which is a continual finiction of the organic life both in 
health and in disease. I'erhaps the best opportunity of studying 
the early stages in the genesis of melancholia is afforded by the 
mental depression that commonly accompanies certain nterine 
diseases. On the other hand, there is equally striking evidence 
of tliis intimate sympathy of parts in the fact that morbid states 
of organs favonring a certain mental disposition may nnqnestion- 
ably be in turn caused by tlie latter when it is primary and of 
long standing. 

Perhaps the most instructive example of the intimate organic 
sympathy of parts is aflbrded by tlie great mental revolution 
which accompanies the development of the sexual system at 
pnberty — when there occurs, as Goethe aptly expresses it, ** au 
awakening of sensual impulses which clothe themselves in 
mental forms, of mental necessities which clothe themselves in 
sensnal images." T!ie great moral commotion pi-odnced at this 
period is the cause of an unstable equilibrium of mind, w^hicli, 
if hereditaiy predisposition exist, may, without further anxiliar}- 
cause, issue in insanity. In any case it constitutes a frame of 
mind favourable to the action of other causes of mental de- 
rangement. 

It is uncertain whether the puerperal state acts as the occa- 
sional cause of a maniacal outbreak by this kind of sympathetic 
action, or whether it acts in some other way ; but there can be 
no doubt of the fact that a woman is sometimes attacked with 
mental alienation during delivery, and that her child may fall a 
victim to lier frenzy. This form of puerperal insanity is diiferent 

* She ink relatos tho hbloiy of a pregiiaut female, in whcmi tlie flight of the 
Imro anil of a baker eicited ao great a desirfs to bite and devour it, that sho 
compelled her luiabaud to ofTer money to tho baker to allow her only a bite or 
two from Ilia ami. Ho jnentionfi another pregnant female, who had Buch an 
urgent desire to eat the flesh of her huiiband, tliat she kUled him and pickled the 
fli.\yh» that it might serve for several banquets*— Prochaska on tho Nerwrnt 
^jdcm, Syd. Soc, tmaalation. 
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ia regard of causation from tliat wliich occurs a fuvv^ days after 
delivery, and wliich is tlion probably due to blood-poisoning ; aiul 
more diflerent still from that mental disorder occurring some 
weelcs or months after, and due scGmingly to the exhaustion pro- 
duced by lactation, to(>etber ydik depressing moral influeuces. 

The earliest and mildest effect of sympathetic morbid action 
will be, as it is with the effect of Titiated blood, to produce a 
luodification of the tone of nervous clement, which is fnuctioually 
manifest; in disordered emotion, Eut the continned operation of 
the morbid cause wiU be apt to lead to a svi^tcmatized disorder 
in the supreme cerebral centres : in other words, to the produc- 
tion of a delusion or of a definite derangement of thought, which 
then is not always %vithout discoverable relation to the primary 
morbid cause. When, for example, a woman witli morbid irrita- 
tion of the sexual organs has salacious delusions, or with uterine 
or ovarian disease believes herself with child by the Huly Ghost 
or other supernatural means, the secondary derangement of the 
cerebral centres testifies to the special effect of the particular 
diseased organ ; and when the disordered action forces itself into 
consciousness, the interpretation given of it in the delusion wit- 
nesses to the nature of the primary morbid cause. There is the 
most perfect harmony, the most intimate connexion or sympathy, 
between the different organs of the body as the expression of its 
oi^finic life — a unit}' of the organism beneath consciousness; and 
the brain is quite aware that the body has a liver or a stomach, 
and feels the effects of disorder in any one of the organs, without 
declaring it dhx^ctly in consciousness. This unconscious, but not 
unimportant, cerebral activity, which is the expression of the 
organic sympathies of tlie brain, cannot itd\, when rightly appre- 
ciated, to teach the lesson, already much insisted on, tliat every 
organic motion, visible or invisible, sensible or insensible, minis- 
trant to the noblest puipnises or to the humblest aims, does not 
pass away issueless, but has its due effect upon the whole, and 
thrills throughout the most complex i^ecesses of the mental life.^ 

* " Man 19 all symniclrie, 

Full of proportion one lirab to another, 

Add aU to ail the world bcaidcii, 

Ertcli pitrt calls the furthest brother. 

For hend with foot hath private amity, 

And lotb with mmu and tides/'— £?cor3fff Herhoti, 
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Tboa^ the modbid gfinpilhede aetkm of m diseased ofgin 
iipaii the bnisi luajr be leEjr oooaadenilile withovt wocf Atf^xX^ 
alfectionof coniirifrowifw^j^etw it leaches a €eitjd& inlettsity. 
or when it is long eoutiiinedy tbe eSSect tbmsts itself into ooo- 
sdousiiess^ JQst as physiolog^calljr the idea do^ when its eneigj 
leadies a certain teiisioo — dedarii^ itself in the sensalionnl 
centres hy pain or aooie moie special anomalous feeUiig, and in 
the oognttional centres bj emotioaal perrexsifOA or actual deln> 
sioo. It often happens that no information is ghren imtil the 
primary and secondar)' mi^hief are far advanced, and it is 
only giveQ indirectly \ for whUe there is entire 
of the primary disease in the distant organ, and an entire un- 
consdousnesa of the secondaiy morbid action in the brain, 
effect may nerertheleas be positively attested by melancl 
ddosion^ or some other form of mental disorder. Esqoirol \ 
lihically tells the story of a woman who thought she had in 
U'lly the whole tribe of apostles, prophets, and martyrs, ; 
who, when her pains were more than usual, railed at them for 
their greater activity. After death, her intestines were found 
glued together by a chronic peritonitis. I have recently seen \ 
patient suffering from chronic insanity, who fancies that he 
got a man in his inside, and who, when his bowels get much 
constipated, as they are apt to do, makes the most desperate 
attempts, by vomiting and otherwise, to get rid of him. After a 
purgative, however, he is quite comfortable for a time, and his 
tlelusion subsides into the background. In the insanity attended 
with phthisis there are often delusions of suspicion which appear 
t4j have their foundation in the anomalous feeling incident to 
the advance of the tubercle : one such patient under my care 
fancied that he was maliciously played upon by secret fire, inter* 
preting in this way the actual increase of l>c>dily temperature 
wliich occurs during the progress of phthisis ; he also imagined 
that a filthy disease had been produced iu his mouth, the delu- 
sion probably having its origin iu the perversion of smell or 
taste resulting from the disease. Not only is the remote patLo* 
logical effect of a diseased or^jan thus evinced by the occuri'euce 
of some form of insanity, but, as already pointed out, a 
effect of the particular morbid organ may be revealed in the 
cheiracter of the delusion engendered. It is by virtue of this 
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sympathetic action tliat dreams sometimes have a truly prophetic 
character in regard of certain hodily affections, the early indica- 
tions of which liave not been sufficiently marked to awaken any 
attention during the mental activity of the day, or to do more 
than produce an obscure and formless feeling of discomfort, but 
wliich nevertheless declare theiaselves in the mental action of 
dreaming, when other impressiona are shut out. When the 
disease ultimately declares itself distinctly in our waking con- 
sciousness, then tlie prophetic dream, the forewarning, is recalled 
to mind with wonder. After alJ, however, the most striking 
examj)les of this kind of action in its physiological form are met 
with in the marvellous creations of dreams originating in states 
of the sexual organs* — ** tensio phalli vis^ mnliere nudi etiam 
in insomnio'* — these illustrating admirably the close sympathy 
which prevails ; while numerous examples of this kind of action 
in its pathological form are furnished by the salacious delusions 
of certain of the insane in whom there is derangement of the 
sexual system. In every large asylum are to be met women 
who believe themselves to be visited every night by their lovers, 
or violently ravished in their sleep ; and in some of these, as in 
St. Catherine de Sienne and SL Theresa, a religious ecstasy is 
united with their salacious delusions. Indeed, a religious fana- 
ticism carried to a morbid degree is not seldom accompanied by 
a corresponding morbid lewdness ; while religious feeEug of a 
less extreme kind in some women, especially certain unmanied 
and childless women, is very much a uterine affection. 

Between tlie organic feelings just considered, the mial senses, 
as they are sometimes called, and the lower special senses, there 
exist the closest relations ; in truth, they run insensibly into 
one another. Thus the digestive organs have the closest sym- 
pathy with the sense of taste, as we observe in the bad taste 
accompanying indigestion, and especially perhaps in the avoid- 
ance of poisonous matters by animals ; the respiratory organs 
and the sense of smeU arc in Like manner intimately associated ; 
antl the sense of touch has close relations with the ca^na^sthesis. 
^_ In insanity we find these physiological relations become some- 

^^* * ** And as Ioto nnd beinity stir up beat in other orgajia, m heat in the K>mo 

I jipiHR, from wliuUvrr it proceeds, often caaseth desire aud tko ixuage of AU 

I tinresiating bcimty."— i/t^ii^s. 
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tiroes tl]0 occasions of deliisiaus : derangement of the digestive 
organs, poiTerting the taste, gives rise to the delusion that the 
food is poisoned ; disease in the respiratory organs is sometimes 
the cause of disagreeable sulijective sraelk, which are thereupon 
attributed to au objective oaose, such as the presence of a dead 
body in the room ; and more or less loss or perversion of sensi- 
bility in tlto skin, which is not uncommon amongst the insaae; 
is frequently the occasion of extravagant delusions. A woman 
whose case Esquirol tells, had complete anaesthesia of thesuifice 
of the skin: she believed that the dc\Tl had carried off licr 
body. A soldier wiio was severely wounded at the battle of 
Austerlitz considered liimself dead from that time : if he Wttt 
asked how he was, he invariably replied, that'*Lambeit nolontjrr 
lives; a cannon-ball carried him away at Austerlitz. AVliat 
you see liere is not Lambert, but a badly imitated machint*," — 
wbicli lie failed not to speak of as it. The sensibility of bil 
skin was lost. A striking instance of delusion in connesciom 
with defective sensibility occurred in an amiable and amusiflg 
patient wlio was under my care suffering from geneml pandjnk 
As the disease approaclied its end, the end of life, be had severe 
epileptiform convulsions, which latterly affected the left sid^ 
only, and finally resulted in paralysis of that side. But, thoa^h 
the power of movement and ftieling were entirely gone, ther; 
were frequent spasmodic twitchings of tlie muscles and con- 
vulsive contractions so strong as to raise the ami and leg of the 
paralysed sido from the bed. The poor man had the most sin* 
guhir delusions in regard to these movements: he thought thul 
another patient, who was perfectly demented and harmless, hacl 
got bold of him and was tormenting him, and accordingly, with- 
out real anger, but with an energy of language that was hiihitUAl 
to him, he thus solilorpnzed aloud: — "AYhat apower that damned 
fellow has over me !" Then after a severe convulsion, — ** He ha* 
got me round the neck, and you dare not touch him. not one of 
you. Oh ! but it is a burning sliauie to let a poor fellow k 
murdered in this way in a public institution, It*s that Iwjy does 
this to me." Told that he was mistaken, he rcplied,^ — *• You may 
as well call me a liar at once : be has got me round the neck and 
kd koa me tight. Oh 1 it is a damned shame to treat me in this 
way — the quietest man in the bouse/' Then after a whUe,— 
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"It's a strange power tliese hmatics have over one. That boy 
is playing the devil with me : he stinks worse than a polecat : 
he'll take my life, sure enough/' Aocl so on continually, until 
the stupor of death overpowered him. 

Laudably anxious to give due weight to defects of senRibility 
in insanity, Griesingcr has made five groups of mental disorder 
connected with different anomalies of sensibility, and more fre- 
quently than not actually dependent upon them. The first of 
these is the i^rwcordial farm, where there are morbid sensation, 
sense of pressure, or pain about the epigastrium, from which 
follow fear and mental anguish, w^ith coiTesponding ideas and 
habits of thought. The second is the 'vcrtitjinous finw, in wldch 
some anomaly of muscular sensibility exists. In the third, 
which he calls the parcc^HtlwUml form, there are anomalous sen- 
lations in different parts of the body, attributed by the patients 
commonly to external machinations. The fourth is the amts- 
fJidic form, in which absence of sensibility is often the cause of 
self-mutilation. Lastly, there is the hallucinatory farm, which 
obviously needs no explanation here. All that it seems im- 
portant to say further is, that these pathological phenoraena 
confinn in a striking manner the observations made in the First 
Part of this work concerning the comprehension in the mental 
life of the whole bodily life. 

The centre of morbid iratation which is so apt at times to 
give rise to secondary disorder by reflex or sympathetic action 
need not be in some distant organ ; it may be in the brain 
itself. A tumour^ abscess, or local softening in the brain, may 
nowise interfere with the mental operations at one time, while 
at another time it produces the gravest disorder of them ; and it 
is not uncommon in abscess of the brain for the spnptoms of 
mental derangement, when there are any, to disappear entirely 
for a time, and then to return suddenly in all their gm\ity. 
When the motor, sensory, and ideational centres are not directly 
implicated in the disease, they may continue their functions in 
spite of it, and it does accordingly happen that they sometimes 
do so even when there is tlie most serious mischief going on 
ill the brain ; but they may at any moment be affected by a 
sympathetic or refiex action, and a secondary abolition or 
derangement of function thus supervene without warning. 
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Instances now aiid then occur in ^vhieh a sudden loss of cou- 
sciousness, or a sudden incolierence, or sudden mania, or even 
sudden death, takes place where no premonitory symptoms have 
indicated grave local disease of the hrain. 

Furthennore it would appear that a limited disorder of the 
ideational cells, such as is functionally manifest in the fixed 
delusions of the so-called monomaniac, will not usually lenuda i 
without some effect npou the other elements in the supreme 
centres. So delicately sympathetic and sensitive as nerve 
element is, it is hard to conceive it possible that a centre of 
morbid action sliould not, hy direct or by reflex action, affect 
neighhouiing parts not immediately involved in the disease. Aa 
a matter of observation it is certain that a greater or less dis- 
turbance of the tone of the whole mind does commonly accompany 
the limited delusions of a partial insanity ; in fact, the condition 
of things i3 that wluch has already been described as the first 
stage of the affection of mind by other causes of its derangement, 
namely, a modification of the mental torn. This baneful effect 
of a limited local disoixler is in strict accordance with the 
analogy of what we observe elsewhere. Hereafter we shall 
have occasion to describe instances of the sudden and entire 
transference of active disorder of one nervous centre to another ; 
for, as Dr. Darwin long ago observed, '' in some convulsive 
diseases a delirium or insanity super^'enes and the convulsions 
cease ; and, conversely, the convulsions shall supervene and the 
delirium cease." 

It is necessary here, as in the spinal, sensory, and motor 
centres, to distinguish between the degrees of secondary patho- 
logical disturbance to which a morbid cause may give rise. The 
sudden way in wliich extreme mental symptoms appear, and the 
equally sudden way in w^hich they sometimes disappear, as in 
abscess of the brain, prove that extreme derangement may be 
what is called functional ; for it is impossible to suppose that 
serious organic change has existed in such eases. Although, 
therefore, the functional disorder necessarily implies a moleciilir 
change of some kind in the nervous element, the change may l>e 
assumed to he one affecting the polar molecules, such as the 
experiments of Du Bois Eeymond and others have proved may 
rapidly appear and rapidly disappear. The induction of recog- 
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nisable tempomiy changes in the physical constitution and 
function by experiments certainly warrants the belief in similar 
modifications by causes which are not artificially produced, but 
which are just as abnoi-raal as if they wero artificial This 
probable modification of the polar relations of nervous element, 
which disappears with the removal of the cause, vn[\ not fail, if 
too great or too prolonged, to degenerate into actual nutritive 
change and structural disease, just as an emotion which observ- 
ably often alters a secretion temporarily may, when long enduring^ 
lead to actual nutritive change in the organ. The longer a 
functional derangement is allowed to continue, the more danger 
is there of structural disease ; and this serious change once defi- 
nitely established, the removal of the primary morbid cause will 
not suffice to remove an effect which has now become an inde- 
pendently acting cause. 

4 Excessive Functional Activity, — As the manifestation of 
function is the waste of matter, it is obvious that, if the due 
inter\'als of periodical rest be not allowed for the restoration of 
the statical equilibrium of nervous clement, degeneration of it 
must take place as surely as if it were directly injured by a 
morbid poison or a mechanical or chemical irritant It is sleep 
which tluis knits up the ravelled structure of nerv^ous element ; 
for, during sleep, oi^ganic assimilation is restoring as statical 
force the power which has been expended in functional energy. 
Tho strongest mind, if contLiiually overworked, will inevitably 
break down ; and one of the first symptoms that foreshadows 
the coming mischief is sleeplessness. That which should heal 

I the breach is rendered impossible by tlie extent of the breach. 
Like Hamlet, according to rolonius's fruitful imagination, the 
individual falls into a sadness, thence uito a watch, thence into 
a lightness, and, by this declension, into tVte madness wlierein he 
finally raves. To provoke repose in him is the first condition of 
restoration ; the power of it often closing the '* eye of anguish," 

^ and curing the " great breach in the abused nature *' of nerv^ous 

I element 

It is, however, %vben intellectual activity is accompanied wi 

* peat emotional agitation that it is most enervating — when the 
mind is tlie theatre of great passions that its energy is soonest 
exhausted. What has already been said as to the instability of 
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CGTvous element wliich a gi-eat emotional aptitude implies, will 
enable ns to understand how this destructive effect is worked 
out TVlion an exceedingly painful event produces great sorrow, 
or a critical and uncertain event great anxiety, the mind is 
undergoing a passion or suffering ; there is not an equilibrium 
between the internal life and the external circumstances ; and 
until the niind is able duly to reuct, the passion must continue, 
or, in other words, the wear and tear of ner\-ous element must 
go on. Painful emotion is in T<^Vi\\iY psychical pain; and pain 
here, as elsewhere, is the outcry of suffering organic element — 
a prayer for deliverance and rest Tbe same objects or events 
do notably produce very different impressions upon the mind 
according to the condition of it at the time — according as some^ 
thing pleasant or sometlung unpleasant has just happened. If 
there exist a temporary depression of the psychical tone by 
iijason of some misfortune that has happentsd, then an event, 
which under better auspices would have been indifferent, will 
excite painful emotion, and, calling up congenial ideas of a 
gloomy kind, continue and add to the mental sufi'eriug, just as 
reflex action increased by a morbid cause will in turn sometimes 
aggravate the origmal disoi-dcn If tliere be a lasting depression 
of the i>sychical tone by reason of some morbid cause, then every 
event is apt t<j aggravate the suffering, and one particularly un- 
favourable eveutj or a series of painful events, may lead to the 
degeneration of insanity. After a piece of good news, or after 
a man has just drunk a glass of sound wine, the psyehieal tone 
is such that there is a direct and adequate reaction to an un- 
favourable impression, and the individual will not suffer. Herein 
the supreme centres of thought do not differ from the inferior 
nervous centres ; when the spinal centres are exhausted, excita- 
bility is increased^ and an impression M'hich under bettei 
auspices would have produced no effect gives rise to degenerate 
activity that displays itself in spasmodic movements — an ex- 
plosion not unlike that which in the higher centre is manifest 
as emotion, or as an ebullition of passion. Excess isj however, 
a relative term; aud a stress of function which would be 
nothing more than normal to a powerful well-ordered mind, and 
conducive to its health, might be fatal to the stability of a feeble 
and ill-reflated mind in which feeling habitually overswayed 
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reason, or even to that of a strong raiod temporarily prostrate. 
Thus it is that in exaniiiiing into the causation of insanity in 
any ciise it is not sufficient to investigate only the series of 
inilueuces to which the individual has hcen suhjected, hut it 
is necessary also to ascertain what capacity at the time he Jiad 
of hearing them. 

It is evident from the foregoing reflections that, from a patho- 
logical point of view, the so-called moral causes of insanity may 

-properly fall under the head of excessive stimulation or exces- 
sive functional action : the mind is suhject to a stress heyond 
what it is ahle to bear. Of necessity the depressing passions are 

rthc most efficient causes of exhaustion and consecj^uent disease : 
grief, reh'gious anxiety, disappointed affection or ainbitiou, the 
wounds of an exaggerated self-love, and, above all perhaps, the 

ij^ainful fueling of heiug unecpial to rcsponsihilities, or otlier like 
conditions of mental agitation and suffering, are most apt to 
reach a violence of action by w^hich the eqnilihrium is lost, It 
is especially wdien the individual has by a long concentration of 
thought, affection, and desire on a certain aim or olyect, grown 
into definite relations with regard to it, and made it, as it weiT, 
a part of the inner life, that a sudilen and cntii'e change, shatter- 
ing long cherislied hopes, is most likely to produce insanity ; for 

i what is more fraught with daciger to the stability of the strongest 
mind than a sudden great change in external circumstances, 
without the inner life having been gradually adapted thereto ? 
Thence it comes that a great exaltation of fortune, as well as a 
great affliction, rarely fails to affect for a tim the strongest head, 
and sometimes quite overturns a %veak on the strong mind 
succeeding after a time in establishing an equilibrium between 
itself and its new surroundings, wLich the feeble mind cannot 
do. When depressing passion does not act directly as the cause 
of a sudden outbreak of insanity, it may still act mischievously 
by ita long-continued evil influence on the organic life, and thus 

[finally produce mental derangement. It is not often that men 

f become insane, though they sometimes die, from excess of joy ; 
and when one of the expansive passions, as ambition, religious 

t exaltation, overweening vanity in any of its Protean fonus, leads 

[to mental derangement, it does not, like a painful passion, act 
lirectly as tlie cause of an outbreak, or indirectly 1)y producing 
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organic disorder and subsequent insanity; but it exhibita its 
effects slowly as a gradual derelopmeat or exa^genafcton of a 
particular vice of character. 

A fatal drain upon the vitality of the higher nervoua eentteB 
may in certain cas^ be produced by the excessive exercise of a 
physical function — by an excessive sexual indulgence, or by 
eontiuued self-abuse. Nothing is more certain than tliat either 
uf these caoses will produce an enervation of nervous element 
which, if the exhausting vice be continued, passes by a further 
declenision into degeneration and actual destruction thereof The 
flying pains and heaviness in the limbs, and the starting of th« 
mu^scles, which follow an occasional sexual excess, are signs of 
instability of nervous element in the spinal centres, which, if 
the cause is in continual operation, msy end in inflammation 
and softening of the cord, and consequent paralysis, Nor do the 
supreme centres always escape : the habit of self-abuse notably 
gives rise to a particular and disagreeable form of insanity, cha- 
racterised by intense self-feeling and conceit, extreme perversion 
nf feeling, and corresponding derangement of thought, in the 
earlier stages ; and, later, by failure of intelligence, nocturnal 
hallucinations, and suicidal or homicidal propensities. The 
mental s>Tnptoms of general paralysis — a disease notably pro- 
duced sometimes by sexual excess — betray a degenerate con- 
dition of nerve element in the higher centres, which is the 
cotinterpart of that which in the lower centres is the cause of 
the loss of co-ordination of movement and of more or less spasm 
or paralysis. The great emotional excitability, the irritable fee- 
bleness, of the general paralytic, no less tlian the extravagance 
of his ideas, marks a degeneration of the ideational cells of the 
supreme centres ; there is accortlingly an inability to co-ordinate 
aiicl perform his ideas successfully, just as there is an inability 
to perform movements successfully, because tlie spinal centres 
are similarly affected. 

5. Injuries of tJic Brain and Disease of flit Brain not necc^ 
taribj, hut occasiojmUy, prmhicing lumnUy, — Injuries of the head^ 
when not followed by immediate ill consequences, may still lead 
to insanity tin'ough the degeiiemtive changes which they ulti* 
mately induce in the cortical layers of the hemispheres * InsCK 

« Prof«ftBor Scldager, of Vie Qua (Zeitschtiilt der k. k, Q<!ecllscli(ift der Aorzto xii 
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lation notably acts perniciously ou the supreme cerebral centres, 
eitlier by causing, as a^^me imagine, acute hypcrsamia and oedema, 
or, as is more probable, over-stimulation and consequent ex- 
haustion of nervous element. Abscesses and tumours of the 
brain, cysticei'ci and effusions of blood, do not directly or com- 
monly produce mental derangement ; when they do, it 13 pro- 
bably by a reflex or sympathetic action. Professor Gerhardt 
mentions one case in which mental disorder was the first symptom I 
of an embolism, the paralytic phenomena followinf> later ; and in 
a case, related by Dr. L Meyer, chronic tubereolar meningitis 
gave rise to mental disorder. It has been already said that there 
are instiiuces ou record in which insanity, like tetanus, has been 
caused by peripheric injury of nerve, obsciu'e as the manner of 
operation in such case undoubtedly is ; and Dr. Dan^'in long ago 
made the obsen^atiou that mental derangement sometimes occurs 
as the transference of disorder from the spiual centres. 

The caries of the bones of the skull, wliich is an occasional 
effect of tertiaiy syphilis, may lead to destructive consequences 1 
by extension of morbid action to important parts beneath. There ^ 
are, however, other ways in wluch syphilis is now known to lead 
sometimes to mental disoixler : a syphilitic node formed on the 
internal surface of the skull may lead to socondar}" mental disease 
of a grave kind ; and, again, syphilis may give rise to inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the brain, followed sometimes by a low 
diffuse exudation in or betw\^en the membranes, or by a more 
or less defined tumour {syj^kilmna) ; the result being a hopeless 
dementia, with gradually increasing paralysis. The syphilitic 
exudation soraethues, though rarely, takes place in the substance 
of the brain itself; its starting-point then being tlie nuclei of 

Wicn, xiiL 1857), has made some valuable rescarchoa regarding mental disorder 
foDon-ing injury of llie brain. Out of GOO injiane» Lo traced mental disorder to 
injury of the braiti in 49 (42 men aud 7 womtm). In 21 causes there had been 
romplete uncous^nousness after the nccideut ; in 16^ some inacnsibjlity and con- 
fusion of ideas; in 12, simijle dtiU headache. In 19 cases the mental disorder 
carno on in the conrac of a year after tho injury, but not till much biter in many 
others^ and in 4 cas«a after more than ten years. In most of tho cosea tho 
ptiLionta were disposed to conj^estiou of the brain and cmc*tionnl disturbance, from 
tho timo of tho injury, on taking a tnoderato qaautity of sidrituouB liquor ; 
frequently there was singing in the eurs or dilficulty of Jjcaring ; and very com- 
monly tlio di^poaition was dmnged, and the i)tttk'iit was prone to ontbtirsts of 
anger or excesses. The prognoais was very unfavonnLblG ; the issae in 7 coses waii 
dismentia with piiralysis, wbilo 10 went on to dcalK 
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the connective tissue which exists thix>ughout the brain, and the 
destruction of the nervous cells being secondary. But of this, 
more hereafter. 



CONCLUDING HKMAEKS, 

An important, but obscure question, of which little thought is 
ever taken now, is not so much what is the cause of the insanity 
as wliat is the cause of the particular form which the insanity 
takes. Tlie inborn temperament of the individual has certainly 
great influence in delermining the kind of mental disorder, the 
same external cause giving rise to different forms of disease, 
according to the constitutional idiosyncrasy; the melancholia i 
temperament will, it may be presumed, preilispose to melancholic 
insanity, the sanguine temperament to a more expansive de- 
rangement. On the other hand, injury of the head will tend to 
produce intellectual disorder rather than emotional depression, 
while abdominal disease will ratlier favour the production of 
emotional depression ; for the organic conditions of the in- 
tegrity of the intellectual mculties are, as MtlUer has observed, 
mainly in the brain itself, but *' the elements which maintain 
the emotions or strivings of self, in all parts of the organism/* 
Furthermore, it is plaui that the degree of development which 
the mind has reached must determine in no slight measure the 
features of its disorder ; tlie more cultivated the mind the moi-e 
various and complex must lie the symptoms of its derangement ; 
while it is not possible that the undeveloped mind of the child 
immediately after birth should exhibit ideational disorder of any 
kind. Consider what an infinitely complex development the 
cultivated mind has been shown to be. and what a long series 
of pracesses and what a variety of interworkhigs of so-called 
ftKuUies even its simpler conceptions imply ; it ti ill then be 
easily understood how great and varied may be the confusion 
and disorder of its morbid action. The different forms of in- 
sanity represent different pliases of mental degeneration ; and in 
the disorganization, degeneration, or retrograde metamorphosis 
of the mental organization— call the retrograde change what 
we will^ — there will be cxliibited the wreck of culture. The 
morbid mental phenomena of an insane Australian savage will of 
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necessity be different from the morbid montal phenomena of an 
insane European, just as the ruins of a palace must be vaster 
and more varied than the ruins of a log hut. For the same 
reason the insanity of early life always has nwre or less of tho 
character of imbecility or idiocy about it : as is tlie height so is 
the depth, as is the development so is the degeneration. The 
development of the sexual system at puberty, and the great re- 
volution which is thereby effected in the mental life, must needs 
often give a colour to the phenomena of insanity occnrTing after 
puberty. During the energy of mental function in active man- 
hood mania is tho form of degeneration which appears most 
ireq^uently to occur, while as age advances and enei^y declines 
melancholia becomes more common. 

Because no two people are exactly alike in mental cliaracter 
and development, therefore no two cases of mental degenera- 
tion are exactly alike. The bmin is different in the matter of 
its development from other organs of the body; for while the 
development and function of other organs are nearly ahke in 
different indiv^idiials, and the diseases of them accordingly have 
a general resemblance, the real development of the brain as the 
organ of mental life only takes place after birth, and, presenting 
every variety of individual function in health, presents also 
every variety of morbid function : consequently, two cases of 
insanity may resemble one another in the general featui'es of 
exaltation or depression, or in the character of the delusion, but 
will still Imvc their special features. Insanity is not any fixed 
morbid entitj' ; every instance of it is an example of individual 
degeneration, and ix^presents individual mental life under other 
conditions than those which we agree to regard as normal or 
tjT^icah No more usefnl work could be undertaken in psychology 
than an exact study of individual minds, sound and unsound. 

Weigh carefully the manner of its causation, and it will appear 
that mental derangement must be a matter of degree. There 
may be every variety (a) of deficient origuial capacity, (h) of 
deficient development of the mental organization after birth, and 
(c) of degree of degeneration. Between the extremest cases of 
madness, therefore, and the highest level of mental soundness, 
there will be infinite varieties shading insensibly one into 
another ; so that no man will be able to say positively where 
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sanity ends and insanity begins, or to determine with certainty 
in every case whether a particular person is insane or not The 
question of an individiiaVs responsibility must then plainly be a 
most difficult oue : there are insane persons who are certainly 
responsible for what they do, and, ou the other hand, there are 
sauG people who under certain circumsfjinces are as plainly not 
responsible for their actions, A madman is notably capable of 
great self-control when his interest specially demaods it ; in the 
majority of cases he knows full well the difl'erencc between riglit 
and wrong ; but, knowing the right, he is instigated by the ini- 
ptdses of his morbid nature to do the wrong, and is not held in 
check by those motives which suffice to restrain the sane portion 
of the community. 

Again, the investigation made into the causation of mental 
disease exhibits the necessity of taking wider views of its origiai 
and import than is commonly done* Insanity marks a failure 
in organic adaptation to external nature : it is the result and 
evidence of a discord between the man and his surroimdings : he 
cannot bend circunastances lo himself nor accommodate himself 
to circumstances. Now, whosoever either from inherited weak- 
ness of nature or from adverse circumstances is unequal to the 
predetermined impulse or nisiis of evolution whieh is immanent 
in mankind, as in every other form of oi^anic life, must fall by 
the wayside and be left stranded. For as in the stupendous 
progression of the human race whole nations drop away like 
dead branches from the living tree, so amongst nations indi- 
"viduals decay and perish in crowds as the dead leaves fall from 
the living branches. Nature indeed counts individual life very 
cheaply : in the development of vegetable and animal life she 
sacrifices numberless seeds and germa, of fifty bringing but on© 
to bear, and in the organic evolution of mankind she sacrifices 
with like lavish profusion countless thousands of individual 
lives. 

" So cureftil of the tj7>e ahu seems, 
So careless of the single life." 

It behoves us not to let these failures, these abortive minds, 
pass away without learning the lesson which their history 
conveys : they arc instructive instances well fitted to teach the 
causes of failure, and thus to indicate the method of a successful 
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adaptiation to external nature, Wlien lie is thus brought into 
harmony with uature, the development of the individual becomes 
the consummate evolution of nature. 




APPENDIX. 

In order to illustrate more fully this chapter on the causation of 
insanity, I append hero the short notes of fifty cases, all of which were 
under my care, and in which I laboured to satisfy myself of the 
conspiring causes of the mental disease : — 

L A captain in the army, and the only surviving son of Im mother, 
who was a widow. She snfifered very much from scrofulous disease, 
and he was wasting away with phthisis. Mental state, that of demented 
melancholia, with manifold delusions of suspicion, llo was the last of 
his family, two bRithcrs having died very much as ho died* His 
grandfather began life as a common porter, tdtimately became partner 
in a great manufacturing business, and, having amassed enonaous 
wealth, made a great display in London on the strength of it. His 
high hopes of founding a family on tho wealth which it was the eolo 
aim of his life to acquire have thus issued. 

2. There was direct hei-editary predisposition, and the temperament 
was notably excitable through lile. There was no evidence of excesses of 
any kind, but there had been many business anxieties, Tlie mental 
disease was general paiulysis. 

3. An amiable gentleman, on the deatb of his Mife, formed a 
connexion with a w^oman of loose character. Continued sexual ex- 
cesses, with free indulgence in wine and other stimulants, ended in 
general paralysis. 

4. A conceited Cockney, the son of a successfol London tailor and 
moneydenderj strongly imbued with the tradesman's spirit, and with 
oifensive dissenting zeal. Hopelessly addicted to masturbation, and 
suffering from the diiiagreeable form of mental derangement following 
such cause. 

5. Two ladies of middle age, unmarried, and cousins. They both 
suflered from extrenje moral insanity, both revealing in their conduct 
the tyranny of a bad organi^tion. There was insanity in the family, 
in one case the father being actually insane ; and in both cases the 
parents btdng whimsical, capricious, and veiy injudicious as parents. 
A bad organization, made worse by bad training. 

6. An unmarried Lidy, aged 4Q, addicted to the wildest and coarsest 
excesses^ though of good social position and of independent means ; 
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justifying in uvery respect lier conduct, thongli it more than ana 
brought liLT to the gaoL Familj history not ascertainable, but evident 
not good organization in her. No aim nor occupation in life, but 
extreme egoistic development in all regards. 

7. A puhlicmi, iet. 31, had done littlo for some time but stupify 
himself mth brandy in his own bar- parlour. The consequence wm 
furious mania and extreme incoherence : acute mania from contiaued 
intoxication, not delinum trcmem.^ — Recovery. 

8. A woman, set. 47, of dark bilious temperament, who had endured 
much from her husband's unkindneas and domestic anxietie^^ under- 
went " the change of life," and became extremely melancholic — 
Eecovery. 

9. Hereditary predisposition marked. First attack, set. 38, wtton 
lULmarried. Second attack, t^t 58, she having a few years before 
married an old gentleman in need of a nurse. She was given to 
taking stimulants, fancied herself ill, and must alwrays bo havitig the 
doctor ; in fact, hypochondriacal melancholia gradually grew into 
posi ti vo insanity . — It e c o very , 

10. A married lady, luL 31, without children, and having gr^t sell- 
feeling. She went on one occasion to a Methodist meeting, was much 
excited by a violent sermon, and immediately went mad, faQcying liift 
soul to be lost, and making attempts at suicide. — Recovery. 

11. A young lady, a,4. 25, who had Eome anxieties at home, suflbml 
a disappointment of her affections. Jjlack depression running iflta 
acute dcmentia.^ — Kecovery. 

12. A married woman, £et. 44, of dark bilious temperament, had never 
had any children. At the *^ change of life " profound melatichnlfi 
came on. 

13. A gentleman, aged GO, of line sensitive temperament, v^hi^t 
motJier was said to have been ilighty and peculiar, had himself been 
noted for slight peculiaritief*. He became profoundly laelancb^Ue; 
thinking himself mined, and intensely suicidal. Refusal of fcwd. 
Everything taken, liowevcr^ was vomited, and diagnosis of OT^ait 
abdominal disease, probably malignant, was made. — ^Death from €X* 
haustiom 

14. A bookseller, set. 41, temperate, of considerable intcUectoal 
capacity, but of inordinate conceit ; advocated a general division of 
property and other extreme notions. He ultimately got the notioa 
that there was a conspiracy against bim on the part of the Govem- 
ment, and trit^d to strangle his wife as a party to it. After two J6dus 
he died of phthisis, with many of the symptoms of general pikraly«& 
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The bodily disoaso seemed to have conspired with a Tiatural vice of 
character, and thus to have made the mental derangement one of ita 
earliest symptoms. 

15. A married man, tet. GO, of anxious temperament. Profound 
melancholia ] refusal of food. Second attack. Apart from tlie pre- 
disposition established by a former attack, the cause seemed to be 
great self- foaling, assuming a religious garb, Yerj fervent alwaya in 
devotion, but intense egoistic feeling ; entire reference of everything to 
self, and natural inahtlity to form altniistic conceptions, — Recovery. 

IG. A single lady, a?t. 38, fancied herself under mesmeric influence, 
in a siato of clairvoyance, and had a variety of anomalous sensations, 
Eubbcd her skin till it was sore in places, l>it her nails to the quiek, 
scratched her face, &c. Quasi-hysterical maniacal exacerbations, 
Irregidarity of menstruation, and suspected self-abuse. — Recovery . 

IT* A lady, jet. 45, but looking very much older, having had an 
anxious life. Hereditary predisposition ; cliange of life ; melancholic 
depression, passing into destructive dementia. Convulsions, paralysis, 
death. Here softening of the brain was preceded for some weeks by 
mental symptoms. 

18. Heroditaiy predisposition. Great intemperance. General 
paralysis. 

19. Habitual alcoholic excesses ; pecuniary difficulties ; mania. 
j\iter some yenrs hemiplegia of right side, muscular power being par- 
tially regained after a time. The patient lived for years thus. Para- 
lysis of long duration was the usual fiimily disease and cause of death. 

20. Suicidal insanity in a married lady. Strong hereditary pre- 
disposition to insanity. Bxliaustion pi-oduced by lactation, and mental 
depression, occasioned by the long absences of her husband fi*om home, 
— Eecovery. 

21. Third or fourth attack of acute moaning melancholia in a 
woman, aged 40. Intense Belf-conceit and selfishness natural to her. 
Gastric derangement, and obstinately constipated bowels. "Whenever 
bodily derangement reaches a certain pitch, or adversity occurs, it 
seems to upset the eqailibrium of an ill-balanced mind, predisposed to 
disorder by former attacks, — Ivecovery, 

22. Gambling, betting, dritd^iug, and sexual intemperance. General 
paralysis. 

23. A had organization plainly— not due to iusani<y in family, but 
to the absence of moral element. A life of great excitement, and 
of much speculation in Australia. Alcoholic and sexual excesses (I). 
General paralysis. 
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S4. A widow, set. 58, the daughter of one who had began life as H 
iabotuer at a cool wharf, hut who made a great deal of money* He 
was without education, so that hiB daughter, brought up aa a tidi 
person, but without social cultiTation, did not get opportunely married ; 
as it is expressed in the North, ** she was too high for the stirrups and 
not high enough for the saddle*" When 50 years old, she nmrtied «n 
old gentleman, whose former manner of life had made a nurse n^edAil 
to him. He died, and left her the income of a large property for her 
life. She now got suspicious of his relatiTea, to whom the property 
was to revert on her death, was harassed with her money, which she 
did not know what to do with, but fancied others had designs on, 
and finally went irom bad to worse until, believing all the world was 
conspiring against her, she got a revolver, and threatened to ^loot lier 
fancied enemies. 

25. The daughter of a common labourer, who had become very rich 
ia the colliery business, «t 32, single. Her father being dead she 
was very rich ; she was without any real education, and very vulgar, 
uid spent the greater part of her time in drinking gin and reading 
sensational novels. Great hereditary predisposition, not to insanity 
only, but to suicidal insanity. Suicidal melancholia, with an in* 
coherence approaching dementia. 

2G, A gentleman, aged 34. Steady, quiet drinking, on all pos- 
sible occasions. The *' ne'er-do-weel" of the family, ha\nng tumbled 
about the world in Mexican wars and South American mines, and in 
other places, as such persons do. Feebleness of mind and loasr of 
memory. An uncle had been very much the same sort of person, and 
had died in an asylum. 

27* A married woman, aged 49, gaunt, and seendngly of bilioua 
temperament. After a fever of five weeks* duration, called " gaatrie,*' 
probably typhoid, acute maniacal excitement, violence, incoherence, 
&c — Eecovery within a fortnight, 

28. Dementia after epilepsy, the fits occurring at the eata menial 
period. Brother maniacal, and sister without the moral c4ement in 
her disposition. 

29. The young lady before mentioned as Ko. 1 1 was removed by a 
penurious father from medical care before recovery was thoroughly 
established, and in opposition to advice. The return to home 
anxieties brought on an attack of acute mania, with gabbling of 
endless incoherent rhymes. — Permanent recovery this time. 

30. A warchouaeman, aged 35, a Primitivo Methodii^t, grievously 
addicted to preaching. He had accomplished some sel£-education| but 
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had a bouiidleas conceit of self, and infinite self-feeling* Indigestion, 
pyrosis, frer^nent vomiting after inculs. Melancholia, witli delusion 
that he had committed tlie xmpanlonable sin, and endless moaning. 
Most remarkable ia the evidence of self-feeling in such patients — self- 
renunciation not being a word that enters into their vocabulary. Tlus 
niau, for example, though well awaro that vomiting followed eating, 
and snlllciently afflicted thereby, could not bo induced to regulate his 
diet voluntarily, but ate gluttonously, unless prevented* 

31 » A married woman, aet. 33, of stout habit of body, and 
liabitually locked secretions, The sudden death of a son brought 
on severe moaning melancholia. 

33. A single lady, aged 57, who Imd been iasane for thirty years. 
There was the strongest hereditary taint, 

33. A joung man, extremely delicate, aged 22, had acute dementia, 
following acute rhcumatisni. There was valvular disease of the heart, 
with loud mitral regurgitant murraur.^Issuo of the cazjo unknown. 

34. Slight hereditary predisposition, much aggravated by injudicioun 
education. A tradesman's daughter, ait. 24, brought up in idleness. 
Domestic troubles and anxieties after man-iage. Mania. — Recovery. 

35. A woman, aet, 30, Wesleyan, single. Suicidal melant-holia, 
with the delusion tliat her soul is lost. Menstrual irregularity. 
Extreme devotional excitement, with evidently active sexual feelings. 
— Kccovery. 

36. A young woman, *£et. 25, single, Wcsleyan, Mania. Cause, 
same probably as in Hi© last case. — ^Recovery. 

37. A respectable, tempemte, and industrious tradesman, fct 40, 
\WslcyaD, a tectoiiUer, and much superior to a vulgar wife. Second 
attack. His father committed suicide; his brotlier is very flighty. 
General paralysis, 

38. A sober, hardworking, rc^pectablo bookseller, not given to 
excesses of any kind, so far as was ascertainable. Slight hereditary 
predisposition. Geneml paralysis. 

In both these last cases there was general paralysis in men who had 
never been intemperate. In both, however, there were lai^o families 
of children, and the struggle of lifo had plainly been very anxious 
and severe. 

39. A woman, set. 32. Acute mania canio oa two mnnths after 
childbirth. 

40. A lady, a?t. 34, single, without other occupation or interest 
than religious exercises. Suicidal melancholia, with the delusion that 
she bad sold herself to the devil. Amenorrhcca. — Recovery. 

18 
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41. A married woman, a.t. 40. Sudden outbin?ak of mania, after 
going to a revival meeting. Amenonlicea. — liecoveiy. 

42. A married man vrith a family, bdI 52, a Dissenter, lioldiog 
an office of authority in his Chui'ch, and most cxaot in liia religioua j 
dutiefi. Secretly, he kept a mistress, however, and lived a rather Jissi* ' 
pated life. Outbreak of acute mania, with a threatening of general 
paralysis, — Eecovery ; for a time at any rate. 

43. Acute mental annihilation in a young man ahoat a year and a 
half after marriage. One or two intervals of a few hours of meiitiil| 
restoration. — Death in epileptiform convnlsione. Softening of ib©" 
brain in extreme degree, but limited in extent. Excessive sexual 
indulgence. 

44. A married woman, tet. 44, who has had several children, and| 
who lias become insane after each confinement. Maniacal incoherenc 
and excitementi with unconsciousness that slie has had a child. 
— Recovery. 

45. Hereditary predisposition. A Dissenter of extreme vtei 
narmw-mindcd, and bigoted. He was married when thlrty-six yean 
old, aiid became meLincholic a short time after the birth of his 
child . — Kecovery. 

46. Complete loss of memory, and of all energy of character, ami 
failure of intelligence, in a man, set. 3G, single, from continual 
intenipcTJincQ in drinking and smoking, lias previously bad two 
attacks of Mlrutm ircmem, 

47. An extremely gooddooking young widow, who had been a 
singer at some public singing-rooms, and the mistress of the proprietor 
of tliem. Sexual excesses. General paralysis. 

48. Attack of acute violent mania in a young surgeon, sot 27. 
Afterwards three days* heavy stertorous sleep; then seeming recovery 
for twenty-four hours ; but on the next day recurrence of mania, fol- 
lowed soon by severe epileptic fits- — lieeovery, 

4!). Extreme moral perversion, with the most extravagant conceit ' 
of self, and nuruly conduct in a young man, a clerk. Alternations of 
deep depression and suicidal tendency. Cause, self-ab\iso. 

00. A single lady, aged 41, who, on her return from Bchool when 
fifteen years old, was queer, listless, and has always since been rather 
peculiar. Hereditary predisposition. Acute melancholia, with the? 
delusion that she is lost because she has refused an olTer of marriage 
by a clcrgyinanj such ofter never having been thought of by him. 
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INSANirr OF EARir LIFE, 



IF the aucoimt previously given of tlio gradual evolutioE of the 
so-called mental faculties be correct, the insanity met with 
iu children must of neceasity be of the simplest kind ; where no 
nieiital faculty has been organized no disorder of mind can well 
be manifest. The kind of mental derangement displayed in 
early Ufe will in reality sen^e as a searching test of the value of 
the principles already enunciated, and, if found to be in strict 
accordance with them, will not fail to aflord strong support to 
them. "Wliile it is commonly thought sufficient to dismiss all 
such instances as singular anomalies in nature, inexplicable, 
and belonging to the regions of disorder — as though to call a 
thing unnatural were to remove it from the domain of natural 
law — any glimpse of law or order discernible in such confusion 
\y\\1 be so far a gain. 

The first movements of the child are reflex to impmssions 
made upon it; but so quickly does sensorial perception with 
motor i-eaction thereto follow upon these early movements, that 
we are not able to fix a distinct line lietweon the reflex and 
sensori'inotor actions. The aimless thrusting out of the inlands 
limb brings it in contact with some external object, whereupon 
it is probable that a sensation is excited. But it would appear 
that the particular muscular exertion must be the condition of 
a muscular feeling of the act ; so that the muscular sense of the 
movement and the sensation of the external object become 
associated, and for the future unavoidably suggest one another ; 
a muscular intuition of external nature is in fact organized, and 
one of the first steps in the process of mental formation accom- 
plished. If we caU to mind how, when discussing actuation, it 
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was sho-wn, in the eaa^ of the eye, for example, that a sensation 
was the direct cause of a certain accommodating movement, and 
that the movement thereupon gave us the intuition of distance, 
we may j^erceive how the organic ass'xiation of a sensation from 
without with a respondent or ass-jciate*! muscular act, does by 
det.Toe? impart definite intuitions of external objects to the 
younti min-L Suppose now that an infant becomes insane 
immediately after binh, what sort of insanity must it exLibit? 
The extent of m^rntal disorder pi-ssible is clearly limited by the 
extent of existence of mental faculty ; which, as we have seen, 
is almost nothing. In this regard the observed facts agree 
>^'ith theory- ; when a child is, by reason of a bad descent or of 
baneful influences during uterine lif-^, bom with such an exlieme 
degree of instability of nenous element that, on the first play of 
external circumstances, its nervous centres react in convulsive 
form, it mostly dies in con\'ulsions. The diseased action is a 
dis'rased action of the ncn'ous centres of reflex action — those 
which alone have at this time power of functional action ; the 
convulsions express the morbid condition of them, — might, in- 
deed, be said to represent the insanity of them, as insanity, 
on the Other hand, truly represents sometimes a convulsive 
action of the higher nervous centres. 

It has been shown, however, that it is impossible, by reason 
of the close connexion of sensorial action with reflex action in 
the infant — ^the actual continuity of development which then 
exists — to fix a distinct period during which its functions are 
entirely reflex. It happens consequently that in the earliest 
morbid i^henomena of nervous centres there is commonly the 
evidence of some sensori-motor disturbance. An impression on 
the sense of sight, for example, is not quietly assimilated so as to 
persist as an organized residuum in the proper ner\'ous centre, but 
immediately excites a reaction outwards of the unstable cells of 
the associate motor centres ; irregular and violent actions prompted 
by sensations testify to the disorder of the sensorial and corre- 
sponding motor centres, as comnilsions testify to the disorder of 
the centres of reflex action. The phenomena of a true sensorial 
insanity are intermixed with the morbid manifestations of the 
lower nervous centres, and to every impression made upon the 
infant there is irregular and violent reaction, sensori-motor and 
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reflex. Instances of sucli morbid action so soon after birth are 
certainly rare ; nevertheless they do sometimes occur, and havo 
been recorded. Crichtou quotes from Gredlng a well-known 
case of a child which, ns he says^ was raving mad as soon as it 
was born. ** A woman, abont forty years old, of a full and 
plethoric habit of body, M'ho constantly laughed and did the 
strangest things, but who, independently of these circumstances, 
enjoyed the very best healtli, was, on the 2Qtli January, 1703, 
brought to bedj without any assistance, of a male child who was 
raving mad. When he was brought to our workhouse, which 
was on the 24thj he possessed so much strength in his legs and 
arms that four w^omen could at times with difficulty restrain him. 
Tliese parox}'sms either ended in an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
for which no evident reason could be observed, or else be toro 
in anger ever}-tlung near him,— clothes, linen, bed furniture, and 
even thread, when he could get hold of it We durst not allow 
him to be alone, otherwise he would get on the benches and 
tables, and even attempt to climb up the walls. Afterwards, 
however, when he began to have teeth he died." It is certainly 
remarkable that a cluld so young should liave been able to do 
so much ; and those who advocate innate mental faculties might 
well ask how it is possible under any other supposition to 
account for such an extraordinary exhibition of more or less 
co-ordinate power in so young a creature. Two considerations 
should lie borne in mind with regard to ibis ease : first, that 
the mother of the child ivas herscll* peculiar, so that her infant 
inherited an unstable condition of nervous element, and cop- 
sequent disposition to irregidar and prematuro reaction on the 
occasion of an external stimulus ; and secondly, that there does, 
as previously set forth, exist in the constitution of the nervoua 
system the power of certain co-ordinate automatic acts, such as 
correspond in man to the instinctive acts of animals. Many 
young animals are bom with the power of innnediately co- 
ordinating their muscles into definite action, and the human 
i infant is not destitute of the germ of a like power over voluntary 
nmscles, while it has complete tiie power of certain co-ordinate 
automatic acts ; it is conceivable, therefore, that, without will, 
and even without consciousness, actions may be displayed in 
answer to sensations which, like those of this insane infant, have 
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more or less semblance of design in them.* By reason of the 
morbid condition of nervous clement we have a convulsive mani- 
festation of the innate co-ordinate faculty — ixTogular, violent, and 
destructive movements, and the premature and extravagant exhi- 
bition of acts which would be natni-al in a itioi*c restrained form 
at a later stage of normal Llevelopuicnt, such, for example, as 
" uneontTollablo fds of laughter witliout any evident reason," *f- 
As the earliest condition of the infant*s mind corresponds in 
a general way ivitli tlie peramnent condition of mind of those 
animals all the actions of which are reflex and sensori-motor, it 
is no wonder that the phenomena of infantile insanity should 
be conipamblc with those of animal iusanity. In both cases 
the morbid phenomena are mainly referable to disorder of tho 
sensorial and associate motor ncn^ous centres; so tliat we might 
almost describe tbe insanity as sensorial The elephant, usuaJly 
a gentle enough creature, is subject at certain seasons to attacks 
of furious madness, in which it rushes about in the most ihmgerous 
way, roaring loudly, nnd destrojing everjihing within its reach ; 
and other animals ate now and then affected with similar 
paroxysms of what might almost be called an epileptic fury. 
There is far more power in the insane elephant than in the 
insane infant, and it is able to do a great deal more mischief; 
but there is really no diflereuce in the fundamental nature of 

• "That they do tliis by instinct, somelhing implantod in tho frame, the 
mecbanism of tlie hndy, b&fore any marks of wit or reason arc to bo &oon in them, 
I ara fully pei-auaded ; m 1 am likewise tbat ntituro tearhcs them tbe manner of 
fighting peculiar tw their species ; and childrMi strike with tljeir arms as natnraUy 
as horses kick, do^s bite, and bulls push witli their horns/*— Ma tide vilio's FahU 
of the BccSf voL ii. i>. 352» 

+ **The youngest jwrson wbont T Imvc J»et?n labonring it n dor mania/* fays Sir 
A. ilorison^ ** was a little girl of six yeara old, under my tare in llethlehem 
HoBpitab I have, however, frequently met with violent and nnmanngoable idiots 
of n very tender age/' Dn Joseph Fi-auk records having seen, on a visit to St. 
Luke's Hosi'itil, iu 1802, a ease of mama ooeun'ing at the age of two ycar^ — 
Lcdurcs on ItimnUf/, by Sir A. Monsiin, M.D, In tho Appndix to one of tho 
lleporta of tho Scotch Lunacy Coinmiasioner:^^ mention ia mailo of a girl aged six 
years, who was siud to be aflbctod with congenital nmnia. She was illegitimate, 
and her mother was a prostitute. She could not walk, paraplegia having eomo on 
when she was a year old ; she was incoherent, and finhjcct to paroxysms of violent 
passion ; at all times very intractable ; slept little, and ate laip?ly. Dr. Spm^- 
heim (Ohscrvaiions on Bcran^fcmnd o/ Afintl) views all auch cases aa partial idiota 
from biilb. The cerebral orf^ani/ation at so early an ago is, ho addja, so delicato 
that it do<js not bear severe morbid alTections without loaing its fitnoas for mental 
ilDvelopment; and endangering life. 
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the niaducss; the maddened acts are the reuctiuns of morbid 
motor centres to impressions made on morbid sensory centres ; 
and the whole mind^ whether of the infant or of the animal, 
is absorbed in the canvulsive roactioti. The morbid phenomena 
of mind strictly confirm in tliia regani the principles which tho 
study of the plan of development of mind established. 

The moment we have recognised the existence of sensorial 
insanity, we become sensible of the valne of the distinction. 
Not only does it famish an adeqnate interjjretation of the violent 
])henomena of the insanity of the animal and of the infant, but 
it alone suffices to explain that desperate fury which sometimes 
follows a succession of epileptic attacks. When the furious 
epileptic maniac strikes and injures wiiatsoever mid wliomsoever 
he meets, and, like some destructive tempest, storms through a 
ward with convulsed energy, he has no notion, no consciousness, 
cif what he is doing ; to all intents and purposes he is an organic 
macliine, set in the most destructive motion ; friend or foe alike 
perish before him ; all Im energy is absorbed in the convulsive 
explosion. And yet he does not rage quite aimlessly, l>ut 
makes more or leas definite attacks upon objects : he sees what 
is before him and destroys it ; there is some method in his mad- 
ness ; his convulsive fury is more or less co-ordinate. Tliese 
despenite deeds are respondent to morbid sensations ; there often 
exist terrible hallucinations, such as blood-red flames before 
the eyes, loud roaring noises or imperative voices in the ears, 
sulphurous smells in the nostrUs : and any real object which 
does present itself before the eyes is seen with the strangest 
and most unreal characters ; lifeless object-s seem to threaten 
his life, and the pitying face of a friend becomes the menacing 
face of a devil ; his moveraenU therefore do not answer to the 
realitie^s around him, but to tlie unreal surroundings which his 
tlisease has created,* There exists for the time a true sensorial 
insanity, the higher nen^oua centi'e^ being in abeyance ; and 
after^ the frimtic paroxysm ia over there is complete forgetful- 
ness of it as there is forgetfulness of sensorial action in health. 
There are necessarily points of dilTerenco between this epUeptic 
fury and infantile insanity, arising out of the residua, sensory 

• An epileptic, unilt^r my care, iismil]y a mild ami gontlc beings used to becorao 
a most violtot and dangerous maniac lifter ii seik's of ills, mid to commit torribi* 
destruction. He thought at these times that he wo* fighting far his life with a liou. 
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and motor, that have been acquired and organized through 
experience in the proper centres of the adult : the residua in 
the sensory ganglia of the adult render possible those special 
halluciiiationa which the infiint cannot have, and the residua 
in the motor centres, which are the condition of the secondaiy 
automatic faculties, render possible a degree and variety of vio- 
lence which the infant, possessing only such germs of co-ordinate 
automatic power as are original, mnst needs fall sliort of 

No one who has observed lumself attentively when suddenly 
awakinj^ out of sleep but must have noticed that ho has had at 
times hallucinations both visual and auditory. He has heard 
a voice, wliich no one else could hear, distinctly say something, 
and on reflection only is coininced that the w^ords were subjec- 
tive ; or he has waked up in the night and seen around him the 
objects of his dream, and been positively unable for a time to 
discriminate between the real and the unreal, — bos perhaps laid 
down and gone to sleep again without successfully doing so. 
When the integiity of nervous element has been dams^ed, 
whether by n^ason of continued intemperance or fiT>m some 
other cause, these half-waking hallucinations acquire a vi%id 
reality, and leave l^ehind tliem a painful feeling in the mind. 
If we could imagine this temporary condition to lost some time, 
and our actions to be in accoKlance with our hallucinations, then 
we should get a conception of that which is the state of things 
in sensorial insanity. 

After a child has lived a few years, the residua of its sensa- 
tions have been so far organized in their proper nervous centres 
that on the recurrence of a sensation it has a definite character : 
in other words, the child has acquired the power of definite 
sensoiy perception, Suppose now that some morl>id cause, such 
as a demnged condition of the blood, excites to activity these 
slumbering or quiescent residua, there will then be a subjective 
sensation or hallucination, which may remain as such, or lead to 
an aoswcring motor reaction. In dealing with sensorial insanity 
it is necessary then to bear in mind, as was done when treatiiig 
of the jihysiolog}" of sensation, l>oth the receptive and the reactive 
side. A violent and convulsive reaction may mask all other 
features of the disease, and give it an epileptiform character ; or 
the active sensory residua may persist in consciousness as liallu- 
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ciTiations, giving rise, if tbey give rise to any answering move- 
ments, to such as are rather of a efwrcic character. 

A variety of insanity in cliOdren, tlien, vi^Iiidi >ve may next 
consider, is that form of sensorial insanity in wliich hallucina- 
tions occur, and in which the motor reaction is not epih?ptiform 
but choreic. There is some reason to thmk that temporary or 
fugitive haUucinations are not uncommon iii infancy, auvl that 
the chikl stretching out its hand and appearing to grasp at some 
imagmary object is deceived by a subjective sensation. The 
excitation of the latent residua of sensation takes phice fix)ni 
some internal cause, and bodily states tims give rise to tempo- 
rary hallucinations in children, without there being any positive 
disease. Experimental proof of this manner of origin is not 
wanting : Dr» There describes the case of an infant, aged fom-teen 
months and a half, which had accidentally been poisoned by 
the seeds of tlic Dafnra siramonifan ; hallucinations of sight 
occurredj as shown by the motions of the child^ which seemed 
^o be constantly seeking for some imaginary objects in front of it, 
stretching out its bauds and chnging to the sides of the cradle 
in order to reach them better.* Tlie most remarkable examples 
of such condition of hallucination is afforded, however, by that 
form of nightmare ^vliich some children snfTer so much from : 
they begin shrieking out in the gi'catest terror without being 
awake, though their eyes are wide open ; they tremble with 
fright, and {\o not recognise their parents or others who attempt 
to calm them ; and it is some time before the paroxysm passes, 
and they can be pacified. They are for the time possessed with 
a vivid hallucination, which terrifies them beyond measure, and 
which does not readily subside ; in the morning, however, they 
knew nothing of their fright, but have forgotten it as the som- 
nambulist forgets his midnight walk, or as sensation is commonly 
forgotten. Strictly speaking, it is not proper to say that they 
have foi'gotten their mental state, becanse the activity was all 
the while sensorial, and, as there was no conscious perception, 
there could be no conscious memory. The undoubted and not 
uncommon e^xistence of this state of vivid hallucination in 
children, when the matter has certainly passed beyond ordinary 
dreaming, will serve to prove how possible it is that children 
• Annales M^tlico-Psychobgiciuc, 18 Id. 
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may liavCp when awake, positive halluciiiationa. Some who liave 
\rritteu upon this subject have thought such a thing entirely 
impossible or exceptional, having been misled by the ill-*!joundetl 
assumption that a hallucination must have some necessary con- 
nexion with a delusion. Certainly it must be, and it is, rare 
to meet with positive delusion in young children, inasmuch as 
at that time idea has not been fashioned in the mind ; but the 
moment a child has acquired a definite sensation, it is possible 
for it to have a hallucination. 

It 13 in strict accordance, then, with physiological principles, 
as well as wuth pathological observation, to affiiin the existence 
in chOdren of a variety of sensorial insanity, which is charac- 
teiised by hallucinations, mostly of vision, and sometimes by 
correspondent irregular movements. Fits of involuntar}^ laughter 
are often notable in such cases : the laugh, or rather smile, o( 
the infant is an iovoluntar}" sensori^motor movement before it 
has any notion of the meaitiug of the smUe, or any consciousness 
that it is smiling ; and as one of the expressions of a morbid 
state of things, therefore, we meet with the irregular and con- 
vulsive manifestation of this function. I>r, AMiytt relates the 
instance of a boj^, aged 10, w^ho, in consequence of a fall, had 
violent paroxj'smal headaches for many days. After a time 
there occurred " fits of invoUmtar}^ laughter, between which he 
complained of a strange smell and of pins pricking Ids nose; 
he talked incoherently, stared in an odd manner," and im- 
mediately afterwards fell into convidsions. He recovered on 
this occasion, but two years afterr^^ards was similarly attacked : 
lie had scvem headache, saw objects double, and suffered from a 
severe pain in the left side of his belly, confined to a spot not 
larger than a shilling ; " sometimes it shifted, and then he was 
seized with iiitiguing fits of involuntary laughter." Ultimately 
hu recovered partially, l>ut never completely* It is always 
desirable, in cases of hallucination in cluldren, to make a close 
examination of the state of the general sensibility ; for per- 
versions or defects of it will frequently be found both where 
there are corresponding perversions of a choreic character on tho 
motor side and where there is no evidence of motor disorder. 
Because this form of sensorial insanity is often foimd associated 
* Op. ciL p. 14L 
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with Biore or less evidence of chorea, and because, as compared 
with the previously illustrated epileptiform variety, it has re- 
lations not unlike those which chorea has to epilepsy, it may be 
described as the choreic variety of sensorial insanift/. 

Perhaps no more lltting opportunity than the present will 
present itself for reference to the singular state of somnambulism, 
tlie phenomena of which illustrate in a striking manner that 
independent action of tlic sensorial and corresponding motor 
centres which plays so important a part in the early mental 
life of the child, and so large a part in the daily life of the 
adult. An individual appears to be fast asleep, and yet executes 
complicated acts of some kind which he could hazily do, and 
certainly could not do better, if he were awake ; his highest 
neiTous centres are in alM3yance, and yet his movements are as 
skilful as if they were under the cognizance and control of 
these supreme centres. But the man's senses are not entirely 

leep, and the organized motor reactions to impressions on these 
are not asleep : he is a sensori-motor being, and very much 
m the position of one of those lower animals that are destitute 
of cerebml hemispheres, and which notwithstanding are exceed- 
ingly active in their movements ; or very much in the position 
of a child before the higher centres of idea have come into action. 
Eecently there has come tmder my observation a striking instance 
of somnambulism in a young woman sufiering from consumption, 
who has on many occasions risen from her bed in the night, gone 
through a sustained series of rather difficult acts, and returned 
to bed without ever knowing what she had been doing ; in the 
morning after such feats, however, she feels general aching in 
the limbs, exhanstion, and prostration, such as from her descrip- 
tion of her sufiering would appear to be very like tliat which 
follows an epileptic fit in the night* One example of what she 
did in her sleep may be adduced here : she ^vas engaged in 
quilting a petticoat for a lady, and after a good day's work went 
to bed at night, intending in the morning to get up early and 
finish it ; but, when the morning came, she was so wear}'^ and 
prostrate that slie felt quite unable to rise ; she called hex 
mother, therefore, and told her to say, should the lady send foi 
her petticoat, that she was so ill that she had not been able to 
finish it. The mother, wishing to see how much still remained 
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to l>e done, fetched the petticoat, when it was found to be 
finished : the poor girl had been np in the night, and, aeen of no 
one, had completed her task. Soon the long day's task of life 
will be over with her, and she will sleep well where no troubles 
more can reach her, and no dream of work or sorrow disturb 
her slumbers. 

If it were possible artificially to induce a temporary disorder 
in the sensory and corresponding motor centres of the somnam- 
bulist^ such as would give rise to hallucinations and answeriog 
motor reactions, while hia higher centres remained in abeyance, 
lie would in reality be put, according to the degi'ee of disorder, 
either in the condition of the child sufferiag from what has been 
described as the choreic variety of sensorial insanity, or in the 
condition of the man who, after a succession of epileptic fits, is 
attacked with fiuious sensorial insanity. Suppose, however, 
that after a moderate disorder had been artificially excited in the 
somnambulist s sensorial centres, such as might engender hal- 
lucinations, his higher centres of cognition were to awake to 
activity, — what would be the result ? Either he would be im- 
posed upon by the false sensations, and his thought thus share in 
the disorder of his sense ; or bis reflection would discover the 
subjective nature of the Iiallucination, and he would then be 
very much in the position of the well-known Kicolai of BerUn, 
and of others who, like that bookseller, have suffered from halln- 
cinations of the "llature of which they were quite conscious* 
Every one who has observed himself with attention must have 
been conscious of occasions on which a suddenly occurring hal- 
lucination has caused liim to make a quick respondent movement, 
wluch, recognising the hallucination, he has discovered to be un- 
necessary. But it is diflereut with a very young child, which, if 
it is affected with a hallucination, must believe in it ; it cannot 
correct sense by reflection, because the higher nenous centres 
have not yet entered on their full function. Hallucinations 
may, therefore, exist temporarily in children without indicating 
any serious disturbance ; the organic residua of sensation being 
quickened into activity by an internal cause, before any distinct 
perception of the cause of the sensation has been formed. 

Thus far, then, it is certain that Iiallucination may occur 
in a child before it has acquii-ed a definite idea. With each 
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Bucceeding presentation of an ol>ject to the cliil J, however, the 
impressions made by it on the diflerent senses hecorae more and 
more corahined, so that an idm of the object is at last organized 
in the higher ideational centres; there is a consilience of the 
sensory impressions into an idea, which henceforth makes it 
possihle for the child to think of the object when it ia not present 
before the senses, or to have a definite and adequate perception 
of it when it is. As development p>roceeds, one idea after 
another is thus added to the mind until many simple ideas have 
been organized in it; but for a long time these ideas remain 
more or less isolated and imperfectly developed ; there arc no 
definite associations between them, and the child's discoui'se is 
consequently incoherent ; there is not moreover a complete or- 
ganization of residua, and its memory is consequently fallacious. 
Childi'en, like bnitesj live in the present; their happiness or 
misery behig dependent upon impressions made upon the senses : 
their actious are direct reactions to anpressions ; the idea or 
emotion excited does not remain in consciousness and call up 
other ideas and emotions,, but it is directly uttered in outward 
action. Such a condition of development^ which is natural to 
the cliild before the fabric of its mental oi^anization has been 
built up, and to the animal in which the state of the nervous 
system renders further development impossible, would, were it 
met with in an European adult, i-epi'esent idiocy, or an arrest of 
mental development from morbid causes. 

So soon as a definite idea has been organized in the child s 
mind a iklusion is possihle. But as ideas ai-e at first com- 
paratively few in number, and as they are very imperfectly 
associated, a dcrangeraent of the function of their centres must 
be characterised by a veiy incoherent delirium. Divers morbid 
ideas will then spring up without coherency ; and the morbid 
phenomena, wantuig system, will coixespond, not so much with 
those which in the adult we describe as mania, as with those 
descrihed as delhium. In tlie mania of the adult there ia 
commonly a sj'stematized delirium, some coherency between the 
morbid ideas, some method in the madness ; whereas in the 
deliiiimi fi-om fever or other cause, ideas spontaneously arise in 
consciousness iji the most incoherent way : in tlie young child the 
ideas are equally incoherent by reason of the absence of an organic 
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association between the residua. Let us proceed tlieu to teat these 
principles by m\ examination of such facts as are available. 

As a morbid idea in the child's mind lias, by the nature of 
the case, but a small range of action xipon other ideas, it will 
tend to utter itself by its other patlis of expression ; namely, by 
a downward action upon the sensory ganglia or upon the move- 
ments. When it acta downwards upon the sensory ganglia, it 
gives rise to a halhicination ; and in such case, as may easily be 
imagined, it will not always be possible to determine whether 
the hallucination is really secondary or primary — whether it is 
eiigendejed indirectly through the morbid idea or directly by the 
excitation of the sensory residua by some organic cause. When 
a chihl nf only a few years old sees figures of some kind on the 
wall, which have no real existence, but disappear with apparently 
OS little reason as they came there, the hallucination is most 
likely owing to some organic cause affecting directly the sensory 
ganglia. But when a child of eiglit or nine years old, whose 
head has been wickedly fiUed with foolish and dangerous notions 
concerning the devil and hell, suddenly sees the frightful face of 
a devil appear and threaten to eat him up, and shrieks in terrified 
agonjr, then the hallucination is undoubtedly secondary to the 
wdlfully implanted delusion. In a few moments the phantasm 
disappeai^, and the child regains its composure. This sort oi 
idea-produced hallucination occurs doubtless frequently enough 
in those nightmares of childi^n already mentioned. 

This secondary manner of generation of a hallucination again 
is strikingly illustrat'^d by the occurrence of phantasms before 
the eyes of certain precocious children, which appear to be 
visible representations of the thoughts that are passing through 
their minds : what they think that they actually see. Accord- 
ingly a sort of drama is evolved before their eyes, and they live 
for tlie time in a scene which is purely visionar)^ as though it 
were cjuite real ''What nonsense are you talking, child ?" the 
mother perhaps exclaims ; and thereupon the pageant vanishes. 
In delicate and highly nervous children, afTected with mesenteric 
tubercle— and, purhaps, also with meningeal tubercle — it some- 
times happens that great anxiety is caused to the mother by 
the strange way in which, during tlie night, when outer objecta 
ai-e shut out by the darkness, they will talk as if thev wen 
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surrouiidecl by real events, or, as the mother perhaps puts it, 
as if they were light-headed. They are dreanujig while they 
are awake j though the outer world is shut out, the morbid 
deposit within acts as an ii-ritating stimulus to the ganglionic 
nervous centres, and thus gives rise to an automatic activity 
of them. Such lialluciuatious may undoubtedly be fugitive 
events in the history of any child endowed with a highly 
neiTOus teUiperament, as in William Elake, the engraver, and 
may not denote any positive disease ; but if the habit grows 
iipon the child by indulgence, and the phantasms are regularly 
marsballed into a definite drama, — as, for example, was the case 
with Hartley Coleridge, — then a condition of things is initiated 
which will in all likelihood ultimately issue in the degeneration 
of some form of insanity* For it is not the natural course of 
mental development that ideas, so soon as they are fashioned in 
J the mintl, should read directly downwards upon the sensory 
^gauglit\, and thus create a visionary world ; but, on the contrarj% 
it is mx'cs&ary in the progress of mental development that ideas 
should be completely organized within tlie centres of conscious- 
ness, and should react upon one another there ; that thus, by the 
integration of the like in perceptions and the differentiation of 
the unlike, accurate conceptions of nature should be formed and 
duly combined in the mental fabric ; and that the reaction upon 
[external nature should be a definite, aim-working, volitional one. 
[ Men like Plartley Coleridge cannot possibly have a will, because 
I the reaction of their suprenic nervous centre is prematurely 
expended in the construction of toy-works of the fancy ; the 
state of things coiTesponds in some sort witli that which obtains 
in the spinal centres when, by reason of an instabilit}^ of nen'ous 
element, direct reactions take place to impressions, so that 
dcBuito assimilation and acciuired co-ordination are rendered 
impossible ; in both cases an an^st of development, commonly 
the forerunner of more active disease, is marked. The preco 
[cious imagination of childhood should always be restrained as 
an actual danger, not fostered as a wonderful evidence of talent, 



* " Blake^a first vmon was siiid to bo when lio wns ei^ht or ten years old ; it Wft* 
fa vkiou of a tree liUed with angels, Mrs. llhiljp» however, used to say — *Yoi 
kiiow^ (h^Jir, the first lime you saw God was when vfJiT. were four years old, mid He 
I put Win head to the window and act you aci-wimiug.' ' '^Gilchrist 'n Life of Bloke 
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and the cliild should be solicited to regular intercourse with the 
realities of nature^ so that by continued internal adaptation to 
external impressions there may be laid np in the mind stores of 
material, and that, by an orderly training, this may be moulded 
into truG fonns^ according to which a rightly developed imagi- 
nation may hereafter work in true and sober harmony with nature. 

The diflerence between fancy and imaf^inalian, as Coleridge 
has very aptly remarked, coiTesponda with the differenco be- 
tween delhiuvi and mania. The fancy brings together images 
which have no natural connexion, but are yoked together by 
means of some accidental coincidence; while the imagination 
combines images seemingly nnlike by their essential relationSj 
and gives unity to variety. iN'ow the precocious imagination of 
a child, which sometimes deUghts foolish parents, cannot pos- 
sibly be anytliing more than lying fancy ; and this, for exactly 
the same reason as it has already been shown that the insanitj' 
of children must be a delirium, and cannot be a mania. Those 
who bke to speak of faculties of the mind may certainly main- 
tain that fancy and imagination are fundamentally the same 
faculty ; if so, they should bear in mind, however, that fancy 
indicates the faculty working wildly and often mischievously, 
without adequate material and without due training, and that 
imaginatioji represents the working of the faculty wlien duly 
8Upi>lied with proper material and justly developed by a proper 
training. In like manner, those who consider closely and with- 
out prepossession the fundamental meaning of the character 
which the delirium of children has, will not fail to recognise in 
it the strongest evidence of the gradual organization of our 
mental faculty; the fancy of the sane, and the delirium of the 
insane, child both testify to the same condition of tilings — 
that whicli the habitual incoherence of a cliild's discourse also 
evidences. 

In order to exhibit clearly the manner of the action of a morbid 
idea in children, and to educe from it a physiological lesson, its 
operation has been somewhat artificially separated from other 
morbid plxenomena which usually accompany it. In young 
children it is very rare to meet %vith disorder confined to tlic 
supreme nervous centres ; for the other centres are certain to 
participate more or less markedly in the morbid action. In 
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chorea, for example, beside^r tLe disordered movements which 
are its common characteristic, there are often hallucinationa 
marking disorder of the sensorial centres, and motiveless weeping 
or lan^diing* or act3 of mischief and violence, marking disorder 
of some of the hic^her motor centres ; there are furthermore in 
some cases mental excitement and incoherency, whicli may 
pass into maniacal delirium, and end fatally, or into chronic 
delirium, and end in recovery. The diflerent centres synjpathise 
with one another ; and, according as they minister to ideation, 
sensation, or movement, express their disorder in delirium, hallu- 
cination, or spasmodic movements. 

Let us now proceed, then, to arrange in groups the different 
forms of insanity that are actually met with in children. 

1. Mono7nama, or Partial Idcaimnal Insanitij, — Wlien a mor* 
hid idea or delusion reacts downwards, but not upon the sensory 
ganglia in the way described, its action is upon the movements, 
and it is rejilized in some particular act. Is this kind of mono- 
mania ever met with in children ? Certainly ife is ; and, as might 
be predicted from a consideration of the eliild's mental develop- 
ment, chronic ideational insanity wdl commonly be of this 
partial kind. It admits of no question, that the desperate 
sort of monomania wMch is manifest in a po^verful iuipnlse to 
some act of violence — the kind of disease in which tlic morbid 
idea attains to such a nism for outward reaction as to become 
an irresistible impulse — ^is met with occasionally in children. 
Examples of chOdren thus possessed with an uncontrollable 
impulse are given by Eaquirol : in one case, a cliild, of only five 
or six years old, made repeated attempts to kill its stepmother, 
who had always treated it kindly ; in another case, a child was 
afflicted %vith a never-resting impulse to steal without having 
need for, or making any use of, what it had stolen ; another 
child was ever striving with a ficrverse diligence to set fire to 
wliatever it coidd ; and another displayed a persistent longing 
desire for self-destruction— a genuine suicidal monomania. These 
are indisputable instances of what have been designated homi- 
cidal monomunia, kleptomania, p}Tomania, and suicidal mono- 
mania. Let the psychologist explain them how he will, they are 
in strict accord with physiological observation ; and their occur- 
rence at so early a period of life, where sjme murbid taint, 
19 
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iuberited or acquircil, can usually be traced, is a strong aipi*! 
luent in favour of the principles already laid down* Children 
again, have thought themselves possessed with the de\*il, who 
moved them to perpetrate the strangest acts ; and at the tim« 
of the Crusades, when the Western world was infected \rith a 
fanatical enthusiasm for delivering the Holy Sepulchre fmm the 
hands of the infidels, the infection of the matlness spread tlux>iiji 
a host of children, who marched off to Jerusalem *' to deliver th 
sepulchre of the Lord," most of them perishing miserably on the 
way, others of them being sold as slaves, and none of them 
reaching their goal 

2. Ckoreic Delirium, or Choreic Ideational Imanity, — There is 
a choreic delirium sometimes met with in children, 'which appeal 
to be the exact counterpart of the choreic spasms that 
What is sufficiently striking^ even to an ordinary observer of this 
delirium, is its marked incohereney, and the manifeMly automatic 
character of it It might, indeed, appear that the cells or groups 
of cells of the primary centres had been dislocated from their 
connexions, and that each cell, or group of cells, was acting ofl 
its own account, giving rise thereby to a sort of meehanically^ 
repeated and extremely incoherent delirium. A boy of ttl»out 
eleven years of age, who came under my care, was, after a sligl 
and not distinctly described sickness, suddenly attacked with"' 
tliis form of delirium ; he moved about restlessly, throwing his 
arms about and repeating over and over again such exprtossic 
as — " The good Lord Jesus/' "They ftut Ilim on the cross," "The 
nailed His hands," &c. ; it was impossible to fix his att^ntiaa] 
for a moment ; for he turned away, wandered aimlessly about. 
pointing to one hand and then to the other, and babbling his 
incoherent utterances. As far as could be made out, there was 
considerable insensibility of the skin over certain parts of the 
body. ' In two days, after appropriate treatment, the deUritiin 
passed off, and the boy was quite himself again. 

Dr. EuckniU relates the case of a boy, aged twelve, who waa 
admitted into the Devon Asylum, and who had been affected all 
his life to some extent with chorea, A few days before admi^on 
he had attempted to hang himself, and there was the mark made 
by the rope upon his neck. On admission, he was acutely 
maniacal, attempted to dash his head against the walls, and. 
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wlien put in the padded room, lay on the floor, crying — ''Oh, do 
Idll me ! Dash my brains out ! Oh, do let me die I " He kiclced 
and bit the attendants, and tried in every way to kill Mraself : 
his liea<^l was hot, his pulse quick, he refused food, and did not 
sleep. He completely recovered nnder proper treatment after a 
few days. ^ 

These t%vo cases will suffice as iOustrations of choreic mania : 
it is only necessary to bear in mind that — as with choreic move- 
ments, so with choreic insanity — there are met with examples of 
every degree of convulsive violence and incoherency. Halluci- 
nations of the special senses and perversions of general sensibility 
will frequently also accompany the delirium, 

3. Cataleptoid iTisanily. — Another form which insanity may 
take in childhcx)d is that of a more or less complete ecstasy ; and 
this may be appropriately described as the cataleptoid variety. It 
generally occurs in young children : the little patient lieB perhaps 
for hours or day^ seemingly in a sort of mystical contemplation, 
with limbs more or less rigid, or fixed in strange postures] 
sometimes there is insensibility to impressions, whDe in other 
instances vague answers are given, or there is actual incoherent 
raving; there may be sudden bursting out into wild shrieks. 
These attacks are of variable duration, and are repeated at vary- 
ing interv als : they would seem to represent a sort of spasm 
of certain nervous centi'es, so that for a time being the body- 
becomes an automatic instmment of their activity, while all 
voluntary power is in abeyance. ^Idle, on the one hand, there 
are intermediate conditions between this form of disease and 
chorea, it^ attacks, on the other hand, sometimes alternate with 
true epileptic seizures, and at other times pass gradually into 
them. In a girl who came under Dr, West's treatment at the 
age of ten years and ten months, there had been first an attack 
of general convulsions without any obvious cause, when she was 
eight yeai-s old. Afterwards she was subject to occasional 
attacks of great excitement of behaviour, and for six mouths 
there was a sort of cataleptic state in which she stood immove- 
able for one or two minutes, staving wildly or fixedly, and 
murmuring unconnected words that had reference to any object 
which she might happen to see. About eleven months frnrn the 
commencement of these attacks their character changed ; they 
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became truly epileptic, the clukrs conduct in the intervals 
between the seizures, though sometimes quite reasonable, having 
mostly something insane about it * The example may senre to 
illustrate how closely related are disorders of the diffei'ent 
nervous centres vol children, as well as to show the hybrid 
clmracter of the diseases presented, and the artificial character 
of the divisions usually made betwi&en them. 

4 Epileptic Inmnity. — Not only are the different forms of 
epilepsy met with in children, but the different forms of insanity 
that occur in connexion with epilepsy are also exhibited in 
early life. The petit mat sometimes lasts for many months in 
children, and then passes into regular attacks of convulsive 
epilepsy ; the usual effect of which is to produce loss of memorj- 
and more or less dementia. In the case of a young girl, aged 
eight years, of good physical conformation, who cauie under my 
care, there seemed to have been produced by epilepsy an arrest 
of mental development at the sensorial stage : she was a most 
mischievous little machine, never resting, but seizing, or at- 
tempting to seize, whatever she saw; nowise content with 
what slie caught hold of, but throwing it Aovnx directly she 
had got it, and struggliog for something else ; not amenable 
to correction or instruction, and demanding the whole energies 
of one jierson to look after her : she was an automatic 
machinQ incited by sensory impressions to mischievous and 
destructive acts. 

As in adults, so in childi^n, an attack of violent mania, or a 
furor transit&riuSf may precede, or take the place of, an attack 
of epilepsy, representing in reality a masked epilepsy. Children 
of three or four years old are sometimes seized with sudden 
attacks of violent shrieking, desperate stubbornness, or furious 
rage, when they bite, tear, and destroy whatever they can ; these 
seizures come on periodically, and may either pass in the course 
of a few months into regular epilepsy, or may be foimd to alter- 
nate with epileptic attacks, representiDg a vicarious epilepsy. 
Morel has met with two cases in which children fell into 
convulsions and lost the use of speech in consequence of a great 



• Uebcr Epilcpsio, Blodsiim und lirseiu der Kinder, von Chjirles West, 
H.jy.—Jimrifal fUr KhiderkmnkheiUfif vol, xxiii, 1851 Seo aliM) a paper by 
M. DekaiAuve in AnntUcB Midico^PfychoIofpqu^^ voL YlL 1655. 
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fear \ after%var(]s a maaiacal fury, with tearing, destroying, and 
continual turbulence, occurred : in one case, the child being 
ten years and a half old, epilepsy followed ; in the other child, 
aged five yeat^, it did not* One of the boys in a school was 
attacked in tlie night, without evident cause, with a sudden 
fiiror tranMtorius : he rushed wildly up and down ihn dormitory, 
epeaking loudly but iuarticidately, so that another of the pupils 
got up to quiet him ; but he seized the latter with great violencej 
and, but for assistance, would have stmngled him. With some 
difficulty he was got to bed; a true epUeptic attack followed; 
and in the morning he knew nothing whatever of what had 
happened, but felt weary and exhausted,t 

Again, in children as in adults, regular attacks of maniacal 
excitement may follow epilepsy. lilany such instances are on 
record ; Ijut I shall contctnt myself here with a singular example 
of in.sanity, more cataleptoid perliaps than epileptic, following 
convulsions, which is quoted by Griesinger from Kerner : — 
Maigaret B., fct. 11, of a passionate disposition, but a pious, 
Christ iim child, was, without any previous illness, seized on 
January 1 9th with con^Tikivc attacks, which continued, with few 
and short interruptions, for two days. So long as the convul- 
sions lasted the child w^as unconscious, twisted her ^j^s, made 
grimaces, and strange movements with her arms : from the 
21st Januarys a deep bass voice proceeding from her kept 
repeating the words, " They arc pmymg for thee/* When the 
girl came to herself, she was wearied and exhausted, but knew 
nothing of what had happened, only said that she had dreamed. 
On the evening of the 22d January another voice, quite 
different from the l>as3 one, spoke incessantly w^hile the crisis 
lasted— for half an hour, an hour, or several hours; and was 
only now and then interrupted by the former bass voice t©- 
gidarly repeating tlie recitative. The second voice mani- 




• Traite dcs HalaiJics Ment^len, 18C0, p. 102. He relates nnothfr case of ft 
girl, \H. 11, who had furious maniacal nttacka, during wJucb slie attempted 
to kiU her mother, and injure ht?r siators, and who finally recoverwfh 

+ Ueher ilania Traiisitoria, von Dr. Ludwig Meyer. Virchow's Arehh\ vol. viii 
art, ix. He relate'* another case of a Hoy, »t. 13, who was SBl'jeet to iieriodieal 
attacks of furj', followed by epileptic convulsions, and who often had the furious 
manioeal excitement without the convidsinns, illustrating the tiautdtiou of mania 
irmmloria. iuto epilepsy. 
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festlj represented a different personality from that of the girL 
distingiiishtng itself in the most exact manner, and speaking of 
her in the third person. In its utterances there Tvas not the 
slightest confusion nor incoherency observable, bnt all questions 
were answered by it coherently. "What, however, gave a dis- 
tinctive character to its expressions %va3 the moral or rather 
immoral tone of them — the pride, arrogance, scorn and hatred 
of truth, God, Christ, that were declared. *'I am the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world : me ye shall worship," tlic former 
voice frequently repeated. Scorn of all that is sacred, blasphemy 
against God and Christ, violent dislike of evorytliing good, and 
extreme rago at the sight of any one praying, or even of hands 
folded as in prayer, expressed by the second voice — all these 
might well betmy the work of a stmnge spirit possessing her, 
even if the pious voice had not declared it to be the voice ot 
a devil. So soon as this demon spoke, the countenance of the 
girl changed in the most striking manner, and assumed a tndy 
demoniacal appeamnce. She ultimately quite recovered, a voice 
crying out — " Get thee ont of this girl, thou nnclcan spirit/' 

5. Mania. — Although the delirium of childhood commonly 
occurs in connexion with some form of convulsive disease^ yet 
it is possible for it to occur from other recognised causes of 
mania ; these in children usually are blows on the head, in- 
testinal worms, and onanism. It is certainly surprising how 
greatly tolemnt of injury the young lirain is ; children wOl 
recover without any bad symptoms from an injury which would 
inevitably pr^^ve fatal to the adult : in one severe case of fracture 
of the skull in a child, which came under my observation, the 
hones loosely grated as in a bag under the scalp whiUt the 
child's head was held, and yet it recovered without any severe 
symptoms. Under the name of Monopathie furkmc Guislain 
describes maniacal attacks in a young girl itt. "7, wliich were 
due to caries of the nose following a blow. Other like cases are 
recorded by Haslam, Spurzheim, Frank, Burrows, Perfect, and 
Friedreich, The most striking example of mental derangement 
in cliUdren which Morel ever met with was in a little girl let. 
11, who, after the sudden disappearance of a disease of the 
skin, exhibited choreic symptoms, and soon afterwards those of 
true maniacal furJ^ She tried to kill her mother^ and had nearly 
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drowned one of lier sisters bj tlirowing her into a pond : in her 
paroxysms she displayed a strength almost incredible, and it is 
scarcely possible to communicate an adequate idea of the de- 
structive tendencies of the little being. She recovered after a 
fever, when all medical treatment had failed. Certain acute 
diseases, as for example typhus, may of course give rise to 
delirium in the child just as in the adult. 

iy. Mclatwholia, — This form of depression is met with in 
children both with and without deSm'to delusion or morbid 
impulse. Without doubt children dilYer naturally in liveliness 
of disposition j but it sometimes happens that depression arrives 
at such a pass even in very young cbildren as to constitute a 
genuine melancholia. In such case the child whines and wails 
on all occasions, and whatever impression is made upon it seems 
to be followed by a painful feeling : the mother brings it for 
medical advice ; for, as she complains, it thrives not, it rests not 
either by night or day, it is continuaUy crying, and nothing 
calms it ; there is no living with it, and she is almost worn out 
with anxiety. Such symptoms mark a constitutional defect of 
Eervous element, whereby an emotional or sens.atioiial reaction 
of a painful kind follows all impressions ; the nen'ous or psy- 
cbioal ioii-e is radically infected with some vice of constitution, 
so that eveiy impression is painful ; and, according to my 
experience, the cause of the defect in a great many instances 
is inherited syplulia At any rate remarkably beneficial results 
often in such cases follow the treatment for hereditary sj^-jhiUs. 

' No doubt other causes besides s}^hilis may give rise to a like 
morbid condition of nervous element, 

With the deep melancholic depression there may be asso- 
ciated, in older children, a distinct delusion of some kind. A 
boy who from his fifth year had been rather peculiar in his 
behaviour, standing stdl occasionally without apparent reason in 
the street and not moving again without considerable pressure, 
was, when aged twelve, afflicted with positive melaneholia and 
delusions of suspicion. Ho was extremely depressed, and his 

I manner indicated the greatest fear ; ho was prone to weep 
constantly, and was in great dread of liis fellow-scholars and of 
his teacher, all of whom, he thought, suspected him of anytliing 
wrong that happened to ba dune— if a theft were committed, he 
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WM sure that he was suspected to be the thipf. He was restless 
At night, and ciftfjQ sighed aod uttered uucoimected words in his 
deep. In five weeks he was said to haye lecoYered, but there 
«tni rfmiained eccentricities of conduct : if he kicked a stone, he 
mu^t rfjturn to kick it twice more ; if he spat once, he must 
spit twice more ; if he had written a word incorrectlr, he must 
repeat the coTrectton, Of these peculiarities he wag quite C4>n- 
scious, and straggled against them, but without avail j after great 
reatleesness and mental disquietude he wa» ultimatelj obliged 
to give way to them.* In other like cases, morbid notions with 
regard to religion may be the exponents of the emotional dis- 
turbance of psychical tone. 

Perhaps the most strilcing form in which the melancholiii 
of children manifests itself is by suicide. So stmnge and 
nnnatural a thing does it seem that a child of eight or nine 
years of age shouhl, worid-weary, destroy its own life, that one 
is apt to consider the fact inexplicable. Such act of suicide 
is certainly done sometimes under a sudden impulse from the 
dread of punishment or after the infliction of punishmentj or it 
is perhaps deliberately resolved upon in a state of sadness and 
depression consequent upon continued ill-treatment by a brutal 
schoolmaster or parent.f Falret mentions the case of a boy 
of eleven years of age, who was driven by the ill-treatment 
of his teacher into such a stat^i of niekiDcholia that he deter- 
mined to starve himself, and made repeated attempts at suicide 
by drowning. This premature disgust of life %vill most often 
be found to be the result of some ancestral taint, whereby the 
child's ncrv'ous constitution is inherently defective, and disposed 
to perverted feeling and iriTgular reaction. The question of 
hereditar)' taint is in reality llie important question in an 
examination of the insanity of early life. 

7. Affective Inmnitij^ or Moral Imanittj. — In the ninjurity of 
instances the affective insanity of early life might justly be 
described as hereditary ; but there are some cases in which 
the morbid condition of nervons element which manifests itself 
in extreme moral perversion is not Lnherited but observably 

• lrr3oin ht\ Kindt-r, von Dr* Beckhani. 

t fitudft aur lo Sine id® ohcz leu Enfanta, par Darand Fardel.— jjnntflet 
Midico'Pajfek^lofrique^ 1855. 
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acquired by reason of vicious habits of self-abuse. It is 
not correct, tliereforej to describe all cases of so-called moral 
iusanity in children as examples of hereditaiy insanity. I 
prefer to use the woixl afffxtim to the word moral, lioc^^use the 
latter term is vcry-vague, and implying^ as it does, a conscious- 
ness^ is often inappropriate, and always objectionable: tbe 
affective life, or feeling, on the other band, mirrors the real 
nature of the individual ; the term affective hisanitfj will, there- 
fore, appropriately express the fundamental vice of nervous 
eleyient in such case. 

The examples of affective insauity iu early life fall naturally 
into two divisions: (a) the first includes all those instauces 
in which there is a strange perv-ersion of some fundamental 
instinct, or a more strange appearance of some quite morbid 
impulse ; and (b) the second division comprises all those cases 
of systematic moral perversion in which there often seems to 
the onlooker to be w0ful wickedness. The former might be 
described as tbe instinctive variety of affective insanity ; the 
latter as moml insanity proper. 

{a) Ijistifidive Insaniiij. — AVhat are the inborn instincts of 
mankind ? The instinct of self-conservation, which is tridy the 
law of the existence of living matter as such, and the instinct 
for propagation which provides for the continuous existence 
of life, and is, therefore, in some sort a secondary manifesta- 
tion of the self-conservative instinct. Now the instinct of self- 
conservation is manifested not only by individual organic 
element, humble or exalted, but it is manifest in all tbe 
phenomena of vitahty, conscious or unconscious : it is, as 
idready seen, at tbe foundation of all the passions, which are 
fundamentally determined according as impressions produce 
gratification of self or are painful to self. Children are of 
necessity extremely selfish ; for it is the instinct of their being 
to appropriate from without, to the end that development may 
take place : a baby is the only king, as has been said, because 
ever}^body must accommodate liimself to him, wlule he accom- 
modates himself to nobody. Associated, however, as necessarily 
coiTelatc with the instinct of appropriation whereby what is 
gi'at^fid to self is assimilated, is plainly a desti-uctive or repul- 
sive instinct or impulse whereby what is not grateful to self in 
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rejected, got rid of, or destroyed. The infant rejects the mother's 
treast if from some cause, interual or external, the milk is not 
giuteftd to it ; by crying and struggling it strives to get rid of a 
painful impression which niay happen to be affecting it, as the 
Gregariiia shoots away from u stimulus, or as a snail retracts its 
protruded horns when they are suddenly touched ; and when it 
is a little older, it destroys or attempts to destroy what is not 
pleasing to it. To talk about the purity and inooeency of a 
child's raiud is a part of that poetical idealism and willing 
hypocrisy by whicli man ignores realities and delights to walk 
in a vain show. The purity and innocence of the child's mind, 
in so far as they exist, testify to the absence of mind ; and the 
impulses wlaeh actually move it are the selfish impulses of 
passion. "A boy," says Plato, *' is the most vicious of ,111 wild 
beasts ; " or again, as it has been put, ** a boy is better unborn than 
untaught/* By nature sinfLd above ever^i^bing, and desperately 
wickedj man acquires a knowledge of good through evil ; liis 
passions are refined and developed through wider considerations 
of interest and foresight; the history of mental development 
begins with the lowest passions, which circulate as an under- 
cun'cnt in every life, and frequently come to the surface in a 
very turbulent woy in many lives. Evil is good in the making 
as vice is virtue in the making. " I cannot praise," continues 
Milton, after saying that we know good by, evil, *' a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and imbreathed, that never sallies 
out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust or heat. 
Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, we bring im- 
purity much rather : that which purifies us is trial, and trial is 
by what is contrary . , . That virtue therefore which is a young- 
ling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that 
vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank 
virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an excremental, ad- 
ventitious whiteness." 

lAlien insanity is mcfc with in the young child, we observe 
wliat we do in the adidt under tlie same circumstances — 
passion in nil its naked deformity and in all its exaggemted 
exhibition. The instincts, appetites, or passions, call them 
liS we may, manifest themselves in unblushing, exh^eme, and 
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perverted action ; the veil of any control which discipline may 
have fashioned is renfc ; the child is as the animal, and reveals 
its animal nature with as little sliamcfaeednesa as tlie monkey 
indulges its passions in the face of all the world. As in the 
child of three or four years old there is as a rule only the 
instinct of gratifying itself, involved in which is the eflbrt to 
reject or destroy what is not agreeable, its disease, if it become 
insane, will be exliibited in a perverse and unceasing appro- 
priation of whatever it sees, and in destructive attacks upon 
whatever it can dastroy. Eefuse it what it grasps at, and it 
will scream, bite, and kick with a fmntic energy : give it the 
object which it is striving for, and it wOl smash it if it can : it 
is a destructive little macliine which, being out of order, lays 
hold of what is suitable and what is unsuitable, and subjects 
both alike to its desperate action, llaslam reports a case of 
this kind in a girl, aged three and a quarter years, who had 
become mad at two and a half years of age, after inoculation for 
small-pox. Her mother's brother was, however, an idiot, though 
her parents were sane and undiseased. This creature struggled 
to get hold of ever)i.hing which she saw, and cried, bit, and 
kicked if she was disappointed. Her appetite was voracious, 
and she would devour any sort of food without discrimination ; 
she would rake out the fire with her lingers, and seemed to forget 
that she had been burnt; she passed her urine and faeces 
anywhere. She could not be taught anything, and never 
improved.* 

Tlie most striking manifestation of the destructive impulse 
which sometimes reaches such an extreme degree in the madness 
of chiklliood is afforded by the instance of homicidal impulse. 
" A girl, aged five years, conceived a violent dislike to her step- 
mother, who had always treated her kindly, and to her little 
brother, both of wdiom she repeatedly attempted to kill^f 
Here there was a sort of conscious design apparent in the act ; 
but it is obvious that the further back in mental development 
we go, the less of conscious design will there be in the morbid 
manifestation of the inborn impulse, Moreover, in the case of 
homicidal impulse in a young child, the consciousness of the end 

♦ Obscnratlona on llivlneas. 

t EstjL^^^^i ^^^^^ des ]&Lakdiei Mentaka, 
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or aim of the act must at best be of a very vague and imperfect 
kind : the cLild is driven, by an impulse of which it can give no 
account, to a destructive act^ tlie real nature of which it does not 
appreciate : a natural instinct is exagj^erated and perverted by 
disorder of the nerve centre, and the character of its morbid 
manifcsto.tion is often determined by accidents of external cir- 
cumstances ; the child is driven by an automatic impulse to kill 
its stepmother as it would strive to kill a canary bird or to 
destroy crockery ware, the impulse being as much its master as 
the com^sion of its limb is in chorea. Many cases, again, are 
on record of older children who have displayed a hideous and 
uncontrollable propensity to acts of cruelty and destruction, 
practised on such creatures as were not too powerful to be their 
victims. 

Because of the vsaiety of forms which the morbid manifiss- 
tations of perverted instinct may take, it sometimes happens 
that a young child very much resembles a monkey in its conduct, 
as it does in its wizened and old-fashioned face. It may dis- 
play a wonderful talent for mimicry, a precocious skill in lying 
with all the ease of an instinct, and a positive faculty for thieving 
which is quite natural to it Of the best thieves as of the best 
poets it may in truth be said that they are bom, not mada 
Though we are apt to look on such precocious viciousness as 
singular and itiexplicable, a little reflection will show that under 
conditions of disease it is just as natural in the child as it is in 
the monkey under conditions of normal development 

Thus much concerning those phenomena of insanity in chil- 
dren tliat spring from the perversion of the self-conservative 
impulse. Let me now say a few words with regard to the per- 
version of the instinct of propagation. It is necessary first to 
guard against a possible objection that this instinct is not mani- 
fest till puberty, by the distinct assertion that there are frequent 
manifestations of its existence throughout early life, both in 
animals and in cbildren, without there being any consciousness 
of the aim or design of the blind impulse. WTiosoever avers 
otherwise must have paid very little attention to the gambols of 
young animals, and must be strangely or hypocritically oblivions 
of the events of his own early life. It is at puberty that the 
instinct makes its appearance in the consciousness of man, and 
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thereupon generates knowledge of its aim, and craves for means 
of gratification ; in like manner as, in the course of development 
through the ages, the blind prociH3ative instinct which is im- 
manent in animal nature finally undergoes a marvellous evo- 
lution witliin human conscioosnesis. 

As we have exhibitions of this blind impulse in the healthy 
chOd, it is quite natural to look for exaggerated and pei'verted 
manifestations of it in the insane child. These we do not fail to 
meet with : while the enthusiastic idealist is greatly shocked by 
disgusting exhibitions of unnatural precocity in children of three 
or four years of ago, and exclaims against them as if they were 
unaccountable and monstrous, they are not without interest to 
the scientific observer, who sees in them valuable instances on 
which to base his generalizations concerning nian, not as an ideal 
but as a real being. In the Philosophical Transact ians for 1745, 
is the accomit of a boVt aged only two years and eleven months, 
who displayed a remarkable sexual precocity. Es€[uirol quotes 
the case of a girl, aged three years, who was constantly putting 
herself into the most indecent attitudes, and used to practise the 
lewdest movements against any piece of furniture. At first the 
parents thought nothing particular of it, but fintling the practice 
continued, and of nnuustakeable significance, they tried every 
means in their power to prevent it, but without avail. In 
church or anpyhere at the sight of an agreeable object there 
was the same abandonment, ending in a general spasm. The 
child confessed to a positive pleasure from the acts, continued 
them as she grew up, and, thougli ultimately married, w^as a 
regular nymphomaniac. The greatest salacity was always mani- 
fested from the beginning to the end of spring.* Other similar 
examples of this sort of instinctive insanity might easily be 
adduced. The afflicted child has no true consciousness of the 
import of its precocious acts ; certain attitudes and movements 
are the natural gesture-language of certain internal states ; and 
it is little more than an organic machine automatically impelled 
by disordered nerve centres. 

(h) Marat Imaniii/. — This variety of affective insanity might 
he illustrated by numerous examples of all degrees of severity, 
ranging from ivhat might, not without reason, be described aa 
* See abo MorcrB *' Etudes Clmiijues sur lea Maladies lleutalefi," 1S52. 
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yicioiisness to those extremer manifestations which pass far 
beyond the bounds of what any one would call wickedness* In 
the spring of 1827, Dr. Prichard was asked to see the daughter 
of a farmer, in some members of whose family insanity existed. 
She was a little girl, aged seven, and was described as having 
been quick at apprehension, lively, affectionate, and intdligent 
A great change, however, took place in her conduct : she became 
mde, vulgar, abrupt, and perfectly unmanageable j doing no 
work, running about the fields, and, if rebuked, very abusive and 
extremely passionate. Her appetite was perverted so that she 
preferred raw vegetables to her proper food; and she would 
sleep on the cold and wet ground rather than upon her bed 
Her parents had no control over her, and she was persistently 
cruel to her sisters, pinching them when she could do so without 
being observed. She had a complete knowledge of persons 
and things, and recollected all that she had learned. Her eyes 
glistened brilliaDtly ; the conjunctiva was reddened ; her head 
was hot, her extremities were cold, and her bowels disordered ; 
there was a disagreeable odour of the body. Dr. Prichard took 
her into his own house^ as she was getting worse at home. *' At 
this time she had taken to eat her own faeces, and to drink 
her urine, and she would swear like a fish woman and destroy 
everything within her reach; yet she was fully conscious of 
everything she did, and generally appeared to know well that 
she had done wrong." After doing something wrong she would 
exclaim, '* Well, Mrs. K, I have done it. I know you \\ill be 
angry ; but I can't help it, and I could not let it alone until 
I had," Among her pleasures was that of dirtying herself as 
frequently as she had clean clothes ; indeed, '* she would rarely 
pass licr excrements into the proper place^ but resen-ed them 
for the carpet of the sitting-room, or for her own clean clothes.'* 
'* At other times she was so far conscious of her situation as to 
crj' bitterly, and exjiress her fears that she would become like 
her aunt, who was a maniac^ In addition to all these indi- 
cations slie had stolen everything which she thought would be 
cared for, and either hid or destroyed it ; and swore in language 
which it is difficult to imagine that such a child could ever 
have heard." There was no fixed idea Avhich influenced her 
conduct ; she acted '* from the impulse of her feelings, and these 
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were UEnatural, and perverted by disease/* After two months 
she recovered * 

Haslam relates the foUowiug case of a young gentleman, aged 
ten, in whose ancestors no insanity was admitted. AVhen only 
two years old, he was so mischievous and uncontix^Uahle that he 
was sent from Lome ; and until he was nine years old he con- 
tinued " tlie creature of volition and the terror of the ftunily," 
and was iiididged in every way : he tore his clothes, broke what- 
ever he could break, and often would not t^^ke his food. Severe 
discipline was tried, but in vaiu ; and the boy was ultimately 
sent to a lunatic asylum. There was deficient sensibility of the 
skin. lie had a very retentive memory with regard to matters 
which he had witnessed, but was attracted only by fits and 
starts, so that he would not leani : he was ** the hopeless pupil 
of many masters," breaking windows, crockery, and anything else 
which he could breaks Whenever the cat came near him he plucked 
out its whiskers with %vondcrful skill and rapidity, saying, ** I 
must have her beard oO^' ^nd then commonly tlirew the animal 
on to the fire or through the window. He was quite insensible 
to kindness, and never played with other boys, '* Of his own 
disorder he was sometimes sensible : he would often express a 
wish to die^ for he said very traly, ' God had not made him 
like other cliildren ; ' and when provoked, he would threaten 
to destroy himself/' Ko improvement took place. A case in 
some regards simUar is quoted by Moreau from Renaudin, under 
whose care it was :^A lH>y» whose intelligence and behaviour 
were usually of an ordinary character, was subject every now and 
then to a positive mania of acts, without any mental incoherence.! 
When these attacks came on him he was quite incorrigible, and 
in consequence of them ho had been expelled Irom several 
schools. After several unsuccessful trials at discipline, ho was 
at last sent to an as^^lum. There he answered quite intelligently, 
but wept and was silent when spoken to about his bad conduct : 
prassed upon this sul>ject, he said that he could not help it. 
The interesting circumstance was that there was a complete in- 
eensibility of the skin at the time of the attacks of irresistible 

* On tbf? Diirorcnt Forroa of Insnnity in relation to JiirispruJence, by J. C. 
PricliiiiJ, M.D 1842. 
+ Monmu*a Psycliologje Morliido, p. 313. 
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violence, and tliat, in his docile and affectionate intervals, the 
sensibility of tlie skin was natural Tlie acts of violence were 
of so extreme a character that, says the reporter, *' we were able 
to satisfy onrselves that they might go as far as murder/' 

These examples may suffice as illustrations of a form of 
disease which undoubtedly occurs in early life, and which, 
indeed, is more readily acknowledged when it is met with in 
such young children than wlien it is met mth in the adult. 
The extreme acts of precocious wickedness seem so inconsistent 
%vith the immaturity of cliildhood tbat they are readily accounted 
unnatural, and are attributed to disease. However, to call them 
the result of disease is not to explain them, nor to cancel the 
need of an explanation ; and to designate them unnatural is not 
to remove them from the domain of natural law. Wliosoever 
scrupulously traces these acts as the necessary consequences of 
certain coefficient causes implied in the vitiated constitution of 
the nerv'ous element of the child, and thus banishes, as he must 
do, the notion of witting and wilful vice, will be prepared to 
recognise the possibility of like physical conditions in the adult 
being the agents in producing like morbid effects. Instead of 
dismissing a thing from the mind after labelling it as unnatural 
or morbid, without being at the pains to attach any definite 
meaning to such words, it is most necessar}' to strive to get 
precise ideas as to its nature and causation, so that, in the event 
of a similar eflect being at some time observed, there may be 
hght tlirown upon the hidden causes (md true relations, in 
place of vague or unfounded assumption agreeable only to 
ignorant prejudice. 

What is of the utmost importance to bo borne in mind in all 
cases of affective insanity, and especially of tbat variety which we 
have described as moral insanity, is the question of hereditary 
taint. As the nature of man has been slowly developed into 
that which it now is by a progressive fashioning through 
generations, so by a retrograde descent may it pass back- 
wards to a lower st^ige : the degeneration which the individual 
who becomes insane without having had any predi3|>osition to 
insanity represents, may observably become the inlierenfc defect 
or taint of the nervous element of his progeny, so that the 
acquired or^ as it were, accidental irregularity of the parent 
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ikleniiines a natural pm«lisposition to irro^oilar, perv^e^rse, and 
discordLLnt acta m tlic ufl'spriiig. Tliti pi"ogi\\ss of oi'ganic ilevclop- 
ment through the ages is a progressive intemal specialization in 
relation to external nature ; the human organism, as the highest 
organic development, has the most special and complex relations 
with the external ; and the highest mental development, as the 
supreme development of the human organism, represents tlie 
completest expression of the most special and complex liarmony 
between man and nature. Kow this harmony will plainly be 
destroyed, and a discord produced instead, by that inherent 
defect of nervous element which an hereditary taint implies ; 
for it implies, as we have seen, a predisposition to discordant 
action. Accordingly, there is witnessed in the infant, long 
before any responsibility attaches to its acts, either a congenital 
inability to respond to external impressions, whereby idiocy 
of greater or less degree is the consequence, or a degenerate 
state of nervous clement, whereby the natural assimilation of 
impressions and the fitting reaction to them are seriously inter- 
fered with. In tliB latter case there is a positive defect in the 
composition or constitution of nervous element ; its degeneration 
means the loss of its kind and the existence of an inferior hind ; 
and accordingly its fundamental self'-conser\''ative impulse, as 
living matter of specific Ciuality, is abolished. The strange 

'perversions of the chdd's ap>petites and instinctive strivings 
plainly reveal this ; fur, instead of displaying an avei*sion from 

Lwhat is injurious and rejecting it, the youug creature posi- 
tively seizes with eager appetite what is most baneful In all 
the degrees and kinds of healthy life we witness in operation 

I the attraction of what is suitable to growth and development 

rand M^ rrpulsion of what is unsuitable : in the lowest forms 
of life we describe them simply as attraction and repulsion, or 
assimilation atul rejection ; as %ve rise higher in the scale of life 
the attraction becomes appditc and the repulsion becomes arc?*- 
&i(m ; higher still the attraction is desire or lovfy the repiilsion 

ris dislike or hate, although, if there is any character of un- 

' certainty about the event, hoj^e and fear are used to express the 
Op}K}sit<^ strivings ; and the last and highest development of 

I these fundamental impnlsea is willing and ununllin^niw, Bnfc 
in the child born with a strong predisposition to insanity there 
20 
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is a want of this pre-established liarmony between the individual 
constitution and external nature : the morbid ereature <hn'^ours 
with eager appetite the greatest trash, and rakes out the fire 
with its fingers ; it desires passionately and frantically simggl 
for what is detrimental to it, and rejects or destroys what 
suitable, and should, were it rightly constituted, be agree- 
able ; it loves nothing but destmctive and vicious acts, which 
are the expressions of an ad\^anced degradation, and hat-es that 
which would further its development, and is necessary to iU 
existence as a social being. By reason of its physical consti- 
tution it is then a fundamental discord in nature ; and all its 
perverse reactions are the utterances of a gradually proceeding 
course of deterioration whereby it ultimately goes to destruction: 
it cannot assimilate nature, and nature will therefore, sooner or 
later, assimilate it Meanwhile, as a diseased element in the 
social oi-ganism, it must be isolated or removed for the good of 
the organism. 

As the mad acta of the insane infant or child mark a de- 
genemte state of nerv^e element, so the degenemtc creatine 
itself represents a degenerate variety or morbid kiTid of human 
being. However low a Imnian being may fall or be brou*^ht, 
he never reverts to the type of any animal; the fallen ni: 
of mankiud being manifest even in the worst wrecks, v rr- 
tainly there may sometimes be a general i^semblauce to one 
o{ the lower animals, but the resemblance is never anything 
more than a geneml and superficial one ; all the special diflVr- 
ences in mental manifestations are still more or less apparent, 
just as all the special differences in anatomical structure sUll 
remain. The idiot, with hairy back, may go on liis knees mid 
*' bah " like a sheep, as did one of which Pinel teUs ; but ss be 
does not get the wool and conformation of the shei^p^ so ho 
does not get its psychical characters : lie is not adaptnl 
for the relations of tlie sheep, and, if placed in them, would 
surely perish, and he does exhibit unconscious traces of adapta- 
tion to his relations as a human being wliich the best developed 
animal never would. So also with regard to man's next of kin, 
the monkeys : no possible arrest of development, no degradation 
of human nature through genemtious, will bring him to the 
epecial type of the monkey : a degenerate kind of human lieing 
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may be produced, but it is a worhid kind, wanting the instincts 
of the lower animals^ and the unconscions upward aspirations of 
their nature, as well as the reason of man and his conscious 
aspirations. It is a ver^'' rare thing, for example, to Bieet among 
idiots with that instinctive discrmiinatiou of poisonous matters 
which beasts have ; on the other hand, it is very common to 
meet among them with that perverted ciuving for improper or 
injurious food, w^hich is in reality the unconscious display ot 
nature's effort to extinguish a morbid variety, and which, but 
for charitable interference and fostering care, would soon accom- 
plish its aim, 

Man e3cists in an intimate con'elation vni\\ nature at its 
present stage of development— is, as it were, the outgrowth at 
this stage of its evolution, and therefore flourishes well under 
the existing conditions : the monkey, on the other hand, is not 
in harmony with the complexity of suiTounding nature, and is 
rapidly becoming extinct, the stronger species surely superseding 
it. If it were desired to bring man to the monkey level it would 
be necessary that the latest mighty changes in nature should be 
undone, and that condition of things restored wliich prevailed 
ages before man appeared, and of which the monkey was the 
natural outgit>wth. Wliile, theOj the monkey type^ and every 
other pure animal type, represent stages in the upward develop- 
ment of nature, the thcrcnd degenerations of raankind are patho- 
logical specimens, which^ not being serviceable for development, 
are cast off by the stream of progress, and are on their way to 
destruction for re-issue by nature under better form. Let them 
not pass by in their decay, however, without their uses, that we, 
profitijig by the experiments which their failures afford, may 
form for ourselves true generalizations adapted to the successful 
conduct of life, and therein the promotion of nature's develop- 
ment By such examples, natui^ teaches how beat to promote 
the progress of humaoization. 

Do not the foregoing considerations render it sufficiently 
intelhgible how it is that we sometimes witness such a precocity 
of seeming vice in the insane infant or child? Innate in its 
human constitution is the pot^ntiaUty of a certain develop- 
ment, the latent power of an actual evolution which no monkey 
ever lias; in it is contained as hj involution, or implicitly 
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comprehended, the iafluence of all mankind that has gone before* 
When, tlierefore, such a being is insane, there is not only an 
individual creature, hut there is huraan nature in pen^erse action, 
iu retrograde metamorphosis : there are actuaUzed in a n^orbid 
display certain potentialities of humanity, and accordingly tliere 
are presented exhibitions of degenerate human action, which, so 
far as rcgaKls the individual infant, seem to mark prematurity 
of vice, Humauity is contained in the individual ; and in these 
strange morbid displays we have an example of humanity iinder- 
going retrograde resolution. In the sense of anji,hing in nature 
b^ing self-determined and self-sufficing, there is no individuality: 
as in one word are summed up ages of human cultivation, so 
in one mortal are summed up generations of human existence. 
Both in his knowledge and in his nature each one is the in- 
heritor of the acquisitions of the past Take the word which 
represents the subtle and, as it were, petrified thought of a 
laigh mental culture, and trace back with analytical industr}' 
its genesis, — resolve it into its elementary production, — ^what a 
succession of human experiences is unfolded I what a gradual 
process of growtli, rising in spccitdity and complexity up to that 
organic evolution which the word now marks, is displayed I 
Take, in like manner, the individual being, and trace back 
through the long records of ages the antecedent steps of his 
genesis, or obser\"e rather the resr*Iution of liis essential human 
nature as it is exhibited in the degenerate acts of the insane 
child — in this experiment thus obtruded on the attention by 
natm^e — and there will then bo no cause for surprise at phe- 
nomena w hich the young creature could never have individually 
acquired, and which, so fur as its conscious life is concerned, 
appear strangely pi^cociou^ and inexplicable. There is the 
rapid undoing of what has been slowly done through the ages, 
the irregular morliid manifestation of faculties which have been 
tediously acquired, the formless ruin of carefully fashioned form. 
It will not be amiss to add that the phenomena of the insanity 
of early life, examined with scrupulous fidelity, confirm in the 
fullest and most exact manner the general physiological and 
pathological principles which throughout this work it has been 
the aim to establish, enforce, and illustrate. 
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While this sheet was in the press, I have seen an interesting case 
of insanity in a girl, set. 14, who is lively, pretty, and intelligent. 
She suddenly jumps up in a paroxysm of excitement^ exclaims, 
" Mother, Tm dying !" and hegins praying frantically. The paroxysm 
lasts for three or four hours, and leaves her pale, cold, exhausted, and 
trembling like a leaf. A brother died after being similarly afllicted. 
The mother has suflFered for months from speechless melancholia ; and 
nearly all her family have died from phthisis. She has had fourteen 
miscarriages and three children, this being the only one left: when 
carrying her she had a terrible fright from seeing one child acciden- 
tally killed, and this girl was bom suffering from constant choreic move- 
ments, which lasted for six months after birth. Before these paroxysms 
of excitement came on, she had been subject to periodical attacks of 
depression with much weeping ; and all her life has suffered more or 
less from pain in the head, especially in the left temple. 
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FARIETIES OF INSANITY. 



f JIHERE are certain mild forms of lEsaaiiy, or rather certain 
J- eccentricities of thought, feeling, and conduct, that scarcely 
reach tho degree of positive insanity, which not unfrequently 
cause great difficulty when the question of legal or moral respon- 
sibility is concerned. Many people who cannot he called insane, 
notably have what may be called the insane temperament,— in 
other words, a defective or unstable condition of nerv^e element, 
which ia characterised by the disposition to sudden, singular, 
and impulsive caprices of thought, feeling, and conduct. This 
condition, in the causation of which hereditary taint is commonly 
detectable, may be described as the DiaihesU spasmodiea, or the 
Neurosis spasmodica. 

1* The Insane Ternpmnmcnt, or Neurosis spasmodica. — It m^ 
characterised by singularities or eccentricities of thought, feel- 
ing, and action. It cannot truly be said of any one so consti- 
tuted that he is mad, but he is certainly strange, or " queer," or, 
as it is said, *' not quite right/' ^T:iat lie does he must often 
do in a different way from all the reat of the world. If he 
thinks about anything, he is apt to think about it under stmnge 
and novel relations, w^hich would not have occurred to an ordi- 
nary person ; his feeling of an event ia unlike that which other 
people have of it. He is sometimes impressionable to subtle and 
usually imrecognised influences; and now and then ho does 
wbirasical and apparently quite purposeless acts. There is in 
the constitution an innate tendency to act independently as an 
element in the social systein, and there is a pei-sonal gratification 
in tho indulgence of such disposition, which to lookers-on seems 
to mark great self-feeling and vanity. Such a one, therefore, is 
deemed, by the automatic beings who perform their duties in the 
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social system with eixuatle regularity, as odd, queer, stmnge^ or 
not quite right. 

This peculiarity of temperameDt, which undouLtedly predis- 
poses to insanity, does nevertlieless in some instances horder 
very closely npon genius ; it is the condition of the talent or wit 
which is allied to madness, only divided from it by tliin par- 
titions. The novel mode of looking at things may he on actual 
advance upon the accepted system of thought ; the individual 
may be in a minority of one, not because he sees less than, or 
not so well as, all the world, but because he happens to see 
deeper, or to be favoured with a flash of intuitive insight. He 
may differ from all the world, not because he is wrong, and all 
the world is right, but because he is right, and all the world 
is wrong. Of necessity every new truth is at tirst in a mino- 
rity of one ; it is a rebellion against the existing system of 
belief; accordingly the existing system, ever thi [iking itself a 
rmrdit}^ strives with all the weight of its established oigani* 
zation to crush it out. But by the nature of things that must 
liappen, whether the novelty be a truth or an error. After 
all, it is only through the appearance of rebels in the social 
system that progress is effected j and precisely because indivi- 
duaUty is a rcproacli, and sneered at as an eccentricity, is it well 
for the world, as M\\ J. S. Mil! Ims said, that individuality or 
eccentricity should exist* It may be advisable to set this 
matter forth at greater length, to the end that we may, if possible, 
get a just conception of the real relation of certain sorts of talent 
to insanity. 

The genius is always recognised to be in the van of his age ; 
in that wherein he is in advance, he necessarily diflers from his 
age, and is oft^en enough therefore pronounced mistaken, unprac- 
tical or mad \ in that wherein he agrees with his age, he is neces- 
sarily not original ; and so appears the truth of an observation of 
Goethe, that genius is in connexion with its century only by 
its defects — that in which there is not genius. Certaiidy the 
originality of a man of true genius will grow out of the existing 
system, may be tmced as a genetic evolution of it ; he is there- 
fore in radical connexion with his century ; but the moiti 
advanced his development, the more he will outshoot and 
' EiJ«ay on Liberty. 
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differ trom his aire. Accordingly, many a man of genius — who 
has appeared before bis time, or, in other words, before the 
social oi'ganism htis reached that stage of evolution repre- 
sented by liim— has been forgotten, having most likely been 
thought more or less mad in his lifetime ; and the person who 
usually ^ets most reputation, and whose name is made to mark 
an epoch in developmt*nt> is lie who systematizes and deiinitely 
sets forth — that is, brings into illuminated consciousness — ^the 
method wljich mankind has for some time been instinctively or 
unconsciously pursuing : a Eacon and a Comte, being in reaUty 
not nmeh in advance of their centuries, but having eyes to 
discern the tendency of development, and a capacity of co- 
ordinating knowledge, are those who get the most honour. 
But even these men are not honoured so much by their own age 
as by a posterity which has developed up to their level. We 
never know how high tlie mountain is until we get some distance 
from it 

An inherent disposition of nervous constitution, rendering a 
man dissatisfied with the existing state of tilings, and impelling 
him to novel strivings, is really an essential condition of origi- 
nality : to siilTer greatly, and to react with corresponding force, 
is a means of dragging the world forward at the cost of individual 
comfort. Consider, however, what an amount of innate power 
a man must have in order to do tliat, without himself sinking 
under the huge weight of opposition ! Many earnest and in- 
tense reformers, whose vital energies have been absorbed in the 
promulgation of one truth, which was perhaps an important one, 
have notoriously broken down in face of the cm.shiiig force of 
the organized opposition, Tliey have been so abandoned to their 
idea, so carried away by it, so blind to the force of the circum- 
stances with which they have had to contend, so one-sided and 
fanatical, as to be almost as inconsidcjiate of the manifold rcla- 
tions of their surroundings as actual madmen are ; and accor- 
dingly they have often been called, and sometimes perhaps were, 
mad. Certxainly tlieir failures prove that they had not sufhcient 
insight, patience, and capacity for the task which they had under- 
taken ; that they did not succeed, was because they did not 
desoiTc to succeed. Wliatever the will, there was not in their 
nature the capacity to establish an cfiuOibriura between thera 
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and external conditions. They could not mould circumstaDces 
agreeably to their %to1i ; they could not accommodate themselves 
to circumstances ; they were iuevitably, therefore; tlie victims. 

It is undoubtedly true, that wliero hereditary taint exists io a 
family, one member may sometimes exhibit considerable genius, 
while another is insane or epileptic ; but the fact plainly proves 
no more than that in both there has been a great natural sensi- 
bility of neiTous constitution which, under different outward 
circumstanceg, or internal conditions, has issued differently in 
the two cases. Now we may properly look at the functional 
manilbstationa of unstable nerve element from two ditlerent 
aspects — fii3t, as regards the reception of impressions; and, 
secondly, as regards the reaction outwards. In the first case, 
for example, we may have one who is equal to the ordinaiy 
events of a calm life, but who, possessing no reserve power, breaks 
down under the stress of adverse events. And vet his extreme 
nervous susceptibility may render him capable of slighter shades 
and subtler delicacies of feeling and thought than a moi-e vigo- 
rously constituted being is. The defect, then, is in some respects 
an advantage, altliongh a rather perilous onej for it may approach 
the edge of madness : such men aa Edgar Allan Poe and De 
Qiiincey ihustrate tliis great subtlety of sensibility, amounting 
almost to disease, and so far give some colour to the extravagant 
assertion of a French author (Moreau de Touts), that a morbid 
state of nervous element is the condition of genius. It shoidd 
not be lost sight of, however, that any one so constituted is uo- 
wise an example of the highest genius ; for he lacks, by reason 
of his great sensibility, ih^ power of calm, steady, and complete 
mental assimilation, and must fall short of the highest intellec- 
tual development. Feeling events with a too great acuteuess, he 
is incapacitated from the cahn discrimination of the unlike in 
them, and the steady assimilation of the like, by which the 
integration of the highest mental faculties is accompJished, — by 
which, in fact, the ti'uly creative imagination of the greatest poet 
and the powerful and almost intuitive ratiocmation of the greatest 
philosopher are fashioned His insight may be marv^ellously subtle 
in certain cases, but he is not sound and comprehensive. Although 
it might be said, then, by one not caring to he exacts that the 
genius of an acutely sensitive and subjective poet denoted li 
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luorbid condition of nerve element, yet no one, after a moment's 
calni reflection, would venture to speak of the genius of such as 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and Humboldt, as arising out of a morbid j 
condition."* The impulse which instigates these men to their suf 
rior striving, is not so much one of dissatisfaction as one of non- 
satisfaction — a craving, in fact, for appropriation : the inter 
potentiahties disphiy their endeavour towards reahzation througk^ 
the concurrence of suitable external impressions by a feel- 
ing of want, a craving, or an unsatisfied instinct — not other- 
wise than as the lower organic elements manifest their sense < 
hunger, or as the sexual instinct reveals its want at puberty. 
The diiference between the desires which are the motives to. 
action of the highly endowed, well-balanced nature of the geniuSy 
and the desires which instigate the eccentric and "violent acts of 
the incipient madman, is indeed very much tlic diflerence be- 
tween tlie natural feehng of hunger in the healthy organism, and 
the perverted appetite for garbage and dirt which the hysterical 
pei*sou occasionally displays. In the former case the aspiration is 
sound, and directed towards perfecting a harmony between the 
individual and nature ; in the latter, it is unsound, and tends to 
the production of an iiTcconcilable discord 

A no less important diilerence between the highly-endowed 
ner\^e element of the genius and the morbid nerve elemeiit 
of the hereditary madman ^vill be apparent when we look to 
reactive, instead of the receptive, side* The difference is not^ 
unlike that which there is between a quiet aim-working voli- 
tional act and a spasmodic movement The acts of the gcniu* 
may be novel, transcendmg the automatic routine of the estab* 
hshed system; but, however original and startling they may 
appear to those wlio are, as it were, automatic elements in the 
social organization, they contain, consciously or uncon?- :^ - 
well-fonned design : there are in them an intuitive re* ^ 
of and an intelligent respondence to outward relations ; in other 

* "So fur from tlio position holdlog tTue, tliAt great wit (or genius, in our 
modem way of spcAking) has a nc^^essaiy aUinnco witU JnfiiuiLtir, tho greatest vit% 
on the contrary, will ever be found to Ije tlie sanest writers. It is impotilfak I6r 
the Diind to conceive of a m.'^d Shakesptore. Tho grot^tness of wit| by wbidi thff 
poetic tuloiit is here chielly to ha uuderatood, mamfesta Itself in the iidmtrtlila 
balAQce of aU the focuUies. Miiduesa is th^ disproportionate straining or tCKtm 
of any one of them."— 5"«ni7y of True Gtnius, by Charles Laiiib. 
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words, ih^y are aim-working for the satisfaction of an inherent 
impulse, which operates none the less wisely because there luay 
not be a distinct consciousness of its nature and aim, InsjiiratioR 
is the exact opposite in this regard of habit or custom — that 
" t}Tant custom " which so completely enslaves the whole manner 
of thought and action of the majority of vaeii: in the inspira- 
tion of a gi'eat thought or deed there is the sudden starting 
forth into consciousness of a new combination of elements 
unconsciously present in the mind ; these having been steadily 
fashioned and matured through previous experience. The acts 
of the person who has the e^-il heritage of an insane temperament 
fire, on the other hand, purposeless, irregular, and aim at the 
satisfaction of no beneficial desire ; they tend to increase that 
discord between him and nature of which the purposeless acts 
are themselves evidences, and they must ultimately end in his 
destruction. 

I have thus lingered upon the relations which a form of talent 
bears to insanity, in order to exhibit, if possible, the position of 
eacli in the social organization. In both cases there may be an 
uncommon deviation from tlie nsual course of things ; but in 
one case there is the full recognition of the existing organization 
as the basis of a higher development, a fusing of tlie past 
through a new mould into the future ; in the other, there is a 
capricious rebellion, as the initiation of a hopeless discord. A 
man of deep insight and comprehensive view may penetrate 
beneath the masts of things, and see into the real nature of many 
of the delusions set up by common consent to be worshipped, 
but he still finds a real truth and meaning beneath the fleeting 
phenomena, and he accepts mth ecpianimiiy the present, not as 
the end, but as means to an end, percei\^ng in it the prophecy 
of a completer future : he can subordinate his self-hood to the 
system, works quietly and sincerely in his sphere, and is moved 
by no passion springing from offended self-feeling to set the 
world violently riglit. The man of great self-feeling, on the 
other hand, may with penetrating insight recognise tlie incom- 
pleteness, inadequacy, or vanity of many existing phenomena, 
but he is too apt to find the whole ridiculous, not having 
sufficient perception to discern the genuine truth which lies in 
all these apparent shams ; he deems himself thoroughly cmanci- 
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pated wlien he is actually the unconscioua slave of an extra- 
vagant self-feeling, through which he is made angry with the 
comedy of life, or passionately earnest to set the world right 
with a onesided vehemence ; there is the reaction of a j^cat sulf- 
love which incapacitates its possessor, or rather its victim^ from 
subordinating liis personality to the laws of the existing organi- 
zation. Kas not Goethe^ as usual, admimbly put this truth in 
the woixls, " The man of understanding finds almost everything 
ridiculous ; the man of reason hardly anything ? " 

Where the Iieritage of the insane temperament exists, it will 
of course depend much on the internal bodily conditions and the 
external circumstances of life whether the mischief shall remain 
latent or issue in positive insanity. Under favourable circum- 
stances it may declare itself only in harmless eccentricities and 
singular caprices ; hut if the individual is placed under condi- 
tions of great excitement, or suljjected to a severe mental strfiin, 
the inherent propensity is apt to display itself in some impulsive 
act of violence. Tlie great internal commotion produced in 
young girls at the time of puberty is wx-ll known to be an 
occasional cause of strange inorbid feelings and extraortUnary 
acts ; and this is especially the case where the insane tempera- 
ment exists. In such case also irregidarities of menstruation, 
always apt enough to disturb the mental equilibrium, may give 
rise to an outbreak of mania, or to extreme moral pe^^^ersion 
more afflicting to the patient's friends than mania, because seem- 
ingly wilful The stress of a great disappoiutmenti or any other 
of the recognised causes of mental disease, will meet with a 
powerfid co-operating cause in the constitutional prcdif?position. 
On this matter, however, enough has already been said, when 
treating of the causation of insanity. 

It remains only to add here — what should not be lost sight 
of — that a morbid hereditary taint frequently impresses its 
stamp oa the individuaVs character and conformation in a much 
more decided manner than by eccentricities of conduct which 
are compatible with considerable talent. " Tliis fatal Iieritage," 
Esquirol wrote, "is painted upon the physiognomy, on the 
external form, on the ideas, the passions, the habits, the incli- 
nations of those who are the victims of it." In these extremer 
cases the physiognomy has not the regularity and harmony of 
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beauty ; there is, perhaps, an irregular coiiforraation of the 
head; a vicious irapkntation cf the ears, or a deformity of 
one or both of them, ia not uncommon ; conviilsions may occur 
in early life, or there are tics and spasmodic movements in 
after life; the walk is uncertain, vacillating in extreme cases, 
and there is sometimes a disprcjportion between the limbs. 
Arrest of development of the sexual organs is not very uncom- 
mon \ slight disea^s readily take on a fatal character, so little 
is the power of vital resistance j and the mean duration of life 
among those strongly marked by tliis fatal heritage is less than 
the average. There are corresponding peculiarities of disposi- 
tion: Morel of Eouenj to whom we are most indebted for the 
scientific investigation of this subject, describes these victims 
as purely instinctive beings ; they display instinctively certain 
remarkable talents, m for music, drawing, calcnlation, or exhibit 
a prodigious memory for details; but they are incapable of 
sustained thought and work — they cannot bring anji:hing to a 
steady perfection, '* do not know that they know, do not think 
that they think ; " and under any great strain they are almost 
certain to break down into desperate insanity^ or to explode in 
an act of extravagant viulence. As the result of his elabomte 
researches, Morel comes to the conclusion that *'in the inferior 
varieties of degenerate beings a like physical type is to be 
observed amongst all the individuals that compose these varie- 
ties, and a certain conformity in their intellectual and moral 
tendencies. They betray their origin by the manifestation of 
the same character, the same nitmnei^s, the same temperament, 
the same instincts. These analogies establish amongst degene- 
i^te individuals imder the same causes the bond of a patholo- 
gical relationship,' Forget not that between the extreme forms 
of this degeneracy and those shght eccentricities compatible with 
high talent there are to be met with cases marking every shade 
of the long gradation. 

Thus much concerning those peculiarities of temperament 
which do not reach the degree of positive insanity, although 
they strongly predispose to it. I shall now go on to treat of the 
different varieties of actual mental cUsease, On a general sur\^ey 
of the symptoms of these varieties it is at once apparent that 
they lull into two well-marked groups : one of these embracing 
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all tliose cases in whicli the mode ot feelhig or the affective life is 
chiefly or sokly perverted — ia which the whole habit or maimer 
of feeling, the mode of aiTection of the individual by events, is 
entirely changed ; the other, those cases in %vhich ideational or 
intellectual derangement predominates. More closely scanning 
the character and course of the symptoms, it will be seen that 
the affective disorder is the fundamental fact ; tliat in the great 
majority of cases it precedes intellectual disorder; that it co- 
exists witli the latter during its course ; and that it frequently 
persists for a time after this has disappeared. Esquirol rightly 
then declared " moral ahenation to he the proper characteristic 
of mental derangement/' *' There are madmen," he says, " in 
whom it is difficult to find any trace of hallucination, but there 
are none in whom the passions and moral affections are not 
perverted and destroyed, I have in this particular met with no 
exception," To insist upon the existence of delusion as a 
criterion of insanity is to ignore some of the gravest and most 
dangerous forms of mental disease. 

2. Affeciim Insanity, — ^Thc feelings mirror the real nature of 
the individual; it is from tbeir depths that the impulses of 
action spring; the function of the intellect being to guide and 
contwl Consequently when then* is perversion of the affective 
life, there will be morbid feeling and morbid action ; the patient's 
whole mamier of feelmg, the mode of his aifection by events, is 
unnatural, and the springs of his action are disordered ; and the 
intellect is unable to check or control the morbid manifestations, 
just as, when there is disease of the spinal cord, there may be 
convulsive movement, of which there is consciousness, but which 
the will cannot restrain. In dealing with tins kind of derange- 
ment, it will be most convenient, as in the investigation of the 
insanity of early life, to distinguish two varieties — ^impulsive or 
instinctive insanity, and moral insanity proper. 

(«) Impulsive InMmity. — FLxing their attention too much 
upon the impulsive act of violence, to the neglect of the funda- 
mentiil perv^ersion of the feelings which realty exists, many 
writei-s appear to have helped to increase the confusion and 
uncertainty which unfortunately prevail with regard to these 
obscure varieties of mental disorder. Already it has been 
pointed out, at suiEcient length, that the first symptom of an 
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oncoming insanity commoDly is an afifection of the psychical 
tone, — ia other woixls, a perversion of the whole maoner of 
feeling -J and what we have here to fix in the mind is that ike 
viode of affection of the individual by events 19 entirely changed : 
this is the fundamental fact, from which flow as secondary facts 
the insane impulses, whether erotic, homicidal, or suicidal. The 
result of the abnormal condition of nerve element is to alter 
the mode of feeling of impressions ; in place of that which is 
for the individual good being agreeable, and exciting a con^e- 
spondent desire, and that which is injurious being painfid, and 
exciting an answering desire to eschew it, the evil impression 
may be felt and cherished as a good, and the good impression 
felt and eschewed as an cviL There are not only perverted 
appetites, therefore, but there at*e perverted feelings and desires, 
r*;udcring the individual a complete discord in the social organi* 
zation : the morbid appetites and feelings of the hj^sterical 
woman and the singular hangings of pregnancy are mild exam- 
ples of a perversion of the manner of feeling and desire, which 
may reacli the outrageous form of morbid appetite exhibited by 
the pregnant woman who killed her luisband and pickled his 
body in order to eat it. The sexual appetite may exhibit strange 
and painful perversions, which again of necessity involve the 
destruction of all those finer feelings of affection and propriety 
in the social system that are based upon it ; for it is impossible 
that natural and healthy love should co-exist with morbid lust 
The morbid per\xrsion of feeling may be general, so that all 
sorts and conditions of abnormal feelings and desires are exhi- 
bited, or it may be specially displayed in some particidar mode, 
so that one x^tirsistent morbid ieeling or desire predominates. 
In the latter case we have such instances of maiiness as those 
in which there is a persistent morbid desire to be hanged, and 
the victim of the diseased feeling is actually impelled to a homi- 
cidal act to satisfy his unnatural craving; or, again, such insanity 
as that of the lather or mother who kills a child with the sincere 
purpose of sending it to heaven. The act of violence, whatever 
form it may take, is but tlie symptom of it deep morbid per- 
version of the nature of the individual, of a morbid stat^ which 
may at any moment be excited into a convulsive activit}", eitlier 
by a powerful impression from without producing some great 
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moral ahockj or by some cause of bodily disturbance — intem- 
perance, sexual exhaustion, mast m-bat ion, or menstrual disturb- 
Auce. There are women, sober and temperate enough at other 
times, who are afflicted with an nncontrollable propensit)^ for 
stimulants at the menstrual period ; and every largo asylum 
furnishes examples of exacerbation of insani^ or epilepsy coin- 
cident with that function. In fact, %\iiere there is a condition 
of unstable e<iuilibrium of nerve element, any cause, internal 
or external, exciting a certain commotion, mil upset its stability, 
just as happens witli the spinal cord under similar circum- 
stances. By his acts, as well as by Im speech, does man utter 
himself; gesture-language is as natural a mode of expression as 
speech ; and it is in insanity of action that this moat dangerous 
fonu of aftective insanity is expressed — ^most dangerous indeed, 
because so expressed. 

Amongst numerous examples that might be quoted of this 
form of insanity, in order to illustrate different uncontrollable 
impulses — suicidal, homicidal, erotic, or of other kind — it shall 
suflBce here to adduce three cases, all of which came under my 
observation and treatment. The first is an instance of iiTe- 
sistible suicidal impulse : — 

A married lady, aged thirty-one, who had only one child a few 
months okh was for months afflicted with a strong and per- 
sistent suicidal impulse, without any delusion or any disorder 
of the intellect. After some weeks of zealous attention and 
anxious care from her relatives, who were all most unwilling 
to send her from among them, it was found absolutely necessary 
to send her to an asylum, so fi'equent were her suicidal attempts, 
so cunningly devised, and so determined. On admission she was 
very wretched because of her frightful impulse, and often wept 
bitterly, deploring the great grief and trouble which she caused 
to her friends. She was quite ratifmal, even in her great horror 
and reprol)ation of the morbid propensity ; and all tlie fault 
that could jM)ssibly be found with her intellect was, that it was 
enlisted in the service of the morbid impulse. She had as 
complete a knowledge of the character of her insane acta as 
any iudiflerent bystander could have, but she was completely 
powerless to resist them. Nevertheless, her attempts at suicide 
At times she would seem quite cheerful, so as 
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to throw her Rttciidaiits off theii- guards and then Tvould make 
with quick and sudden energy a pre-contrived attempt. On one 
occasion she secretly tore her night-di'esa into strips while in 
bed, though an attendant was close by, and was detected m the 
attempt to strangle herself with theuL For some time she 
endeavoured to starve herself by refusing all food, and it was 
necessary to feed her with tlie storaacli-pimip. The anxiety 
which she caused M^as almost intolerable, but no one could 
grieve more over her miserable state than she did herself. 
Sometimes she would become cheerful and seem quite well 
for a day or two, but would then relapse into as bad a state 
as ever. After she had been in the asylum for four months, 
she appeared to be undergoing a slow and steady improvement, 
and it was generally thought^ as it was devoutly hoped, that one 
had seen the last of her attempts at self-destruction. Watch- 
fduess was somewhat relaxed, when one night she suddenly 
slipped out of a door which had been carelessly left unlocked, 
climbed a high garden-wall with sui'prising agiUty, and ran off 
to a reser\^oir of water, into whicli slie threw herself headlong. 
She was got out before life was quite extinct ; and after this 
all but successful attempt she never made another, but gradually 
regained her cheerfulness and her love of life. Her family was 
saturated with insanity. In face of such an example of un- 
controllable impulse, what a cruel mockeiy it is to measure the 
lunatic's responsibility by his knowledge of right and wrong ! 

Cases belonging to the same class as the foregoing, but in 
which the impulse was homicidal, have been recorded by many 
different obser^'^ers. The following example occurred in my 
practice: — An old lady, aged seventy-two, who had several 
members of her family insane, was afflicted with recurring 
paroxysms of convulsive excitement, in which she always made 
desperate attempts to strangle her daughter, who was very kind 
and attentive to her, and of whom she M^as very fond. Usually 
she sat quiet, depressed, and moaning because of her condition, 
and was apparently so feeble as scarcely to be able to move. 
Suddenly she would start up in great excitemeiit, and, shrieking 
oat that slie must do it, make a rush upon her daughter that 
she might strangle her. During the paroxysm slie was so 
strong, and writhed so actively, that one person could not hold 
21 
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her ; but aft^r a few minutiis she sank down quite exhausted, and, 
panting for breath, would exclaim, ** There, tlierel I told you; 
you would not believe how bad I was/* Xo one could detect any 
delusion in her mind ; the paroxysm had all the app^amnce of 
a mental con\^lsion ; and had she unhappily succeeded in her 
frantic attempts, it would certainly have been impossible to say 
honcatly that she did not know that it was wrong to strangle 
her daughter. In fact, it was because of her horrible propensity 
to at) wrong an act that she wras so wretched. It is a sufficiently 
striking commentary on, the present state of the English law to 
add that had this patient succeeded in taking her daughter's 
life, sentence of execution must have been passed, and might 
have been carried into effect, notwithstanding she was so entirely 
insane and irresponsible. 

In the Eeport of the Moniingside Asylum for 1850, Dr. Skae 
relates a somewhat similar case of a female who was tormented 
wkh " a simple abstract desire to kill, or rather (for it took a 
specific form) to strangle," without any disorder of the intellec- 
tual powers, and who " deplored, in piteous tenns, the horrible 
propensity under which she laboured/' 

The next case may serve to illustrate a multitude of insane 
acts, without corresponding intellectual disorder : there was not 
the impulse to any particular insane act, but there were various 
perverted feelings and many inapxdses to different strange and 
foolish acts. A young lady, aged twenty-nine, of good appear- 
ance and manners, and well connected, was, after long patient 
trial at home, sent to an asylum. From the age of twenty-two 
there had been a tendency to lowness of spirits without apparent 
cause. lately she had become worse, and was now described as 
wilful, impulsive, passionate, and as having lost all affection for 
her parents, though formerly most affectionate and amiable. 
Her habit of body was sluggish, the circulation being languid 
and the extremities often cold and livid ; menstruation was very 
irregular. She complained of feeling strange, quite unlilce hei-self, 
and ill, and would buy all kinds of queer compounds at the 
chemist's, and take them ; sometimes she wrapped a wet sheet 
round her body, and then put her clothes on over it. She enter- 
tained a very high opinion of her talents, and was exceedingly 
vain, seeming to think herself a peculiar person, and angrily 
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complaining that she was treated most shame fully if her inclina- 
tions were anywise thwarted And her inclinations were peculiar, 
and suddenly manifested : she would all of a sudden scale a high 
garden wall and run off into the fields, or sit down by the road- 
side when walking out» and refuse to move for a long time, or 
gtand still in the middle of the road, or jump up in the middle of 
the service and walk out of church. She was continually wTiting 
letters to her parents, relatives, and people whom she did not 
know, complaining of her confinement, sometimes angrily, at 
other times humorously. Usually the letters were not finished, 
but broken off abmptly, sometimes in the middle of a sentence, 
and sent for posting : one was addressed to " Tout le Monde/' 
The letters often contiiined very clever and vigorous remarks, 
but the sentences were rarely connected, each one being, as it 
were, an independent shot ; as the thought came antomatically 
into the mind, so it was automatically expressed. Kow and then 
she would refuse to take any food for a day or two, and at other 
times would eat far more than was good for her. She always 
exhibited extreme religious feeling, was fond of distributing tracts 
as slie went along the road, and would sometimes read to the 
unfortunate patients who were more severely afflicted ; notwith- 
standing which benevolence, however, she would, if she had not 
the exact seat at church which she might happen to desire, burst 
into tears and sob wuth passion, or rise np in the midst of the 
service and walk quietly out ; at other times she would not move 
after the service wtis over, notwithstanding all tlie entreaties and 
mproaches of those who attended upon her. Adjured beforehand 
to behave properly, she wonld promise to try to do so ; remon- 
strated with at the time of her extravagances, or after she had 
indulged in them, the reply usually was that her motives were not 
imderstood ; although when in a better mood she confessed that 
she was a great trouble, acknowledged the attention which she 
received, and said that she was prompted by Satan ; sometimes 
she wished heartily some one would give her a good beating so 
as to rouse her from her apathy. If any reason was given for her 
impulsive deeds at the time* it usually was that *' it was revealed 
to her" that she was to do so ; and it is remarkable that, though 
usually overcome with languor, and looking as if scarcely able 
to move, she would, when the imptilse seized her, scale a high 
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brick wall with a cat-like agility, though she seemed to have no 
defiaite notion what she was going to do wlien she had got over, 
and had ron for a certain distance. In all her conduct she exhi- 
bited an odd combination of reason of thought and of dementia of 
action ; a stranger conversing with her would not have discovered 
that she ailed anything at all : there were good natural endow- 
ment's and general correctness of thought with hopeless dementia 
of action ; any one living with her for a time could not fail to 
perceive how exceedingly insane she really was. Although 
hereditary taint was denied, yet it idtimately turned out that 
two other near relatives were in confinement, and incurably 
insaue,-— a fact w*hich might have been predicted with some con- 
fidence from the character of her disease. The idea which arose 
in the mind as tlie motive impulse of her singular deeds came 
not by any regular process of conscious association ; it appeared 
as the result of cerebral activity in the recesses of the unconscious 
mental life ; the unconscious nature, as so often happens in cveiy 
one*8 life, surprised and overpowered the conscious lifa The idea 
thus starting automatically into sudden activity appeared to her 
verily as a revelation from heaven or an impulse from Satan ; 
and the action which it dictated was scarcely more within control 
than the sudden spasm of chorea, or the convulsion of epilepsy. 

The foregoing cases may he accepted as typical examples of 
different forms of impulsive insanity. In each of them there was 
a strong hereditaiy taiut, as indeed there commonly is in this 
convulsive form of mental disease ; but other causes may give 
rise to a singular morbid state without any hereditary taint being 
positively detectable. Irregularities of menstruation sometimes 
produce severe disorder of nerve element, giving rise in one per- 
son to hysterical con^^ilsions or hysterical mania, in another to 
epilepsy, and in another to violent suicidal or homicidal impulse. 
A woman w^ho was in the deepest despair because she was 
afflicted with the idea that she must mui-der her children, and 
frequently ran actively up and down stairs so as to endeavour 
to drive away the idea by producing exhaustion, perfectly 
recovered on the return of the menses, which had stopped. 
" We have, amongst others/' says Dagonet, *' observed a patient 
who was seized at each menstrual period with violent impulsea 
Under the influence of this disposition she had killed her three 
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children a short time before lier arrival at Stephansfeld,"* The 
degeneration of nen^e element induced by habits of self-abuse, 
or by great sexual excesses, sometimes manifests itself in the 
dangerous form of impulsive insanity* Lalleraaiid relates several 
striking cases in which patients suffering from spermatorrhoea 
were afflicted with painful homicidal and suicidal impulses. 

The most desperate exaTuples of homicidal impulses are un- 
doubtedly met witli in connexion with epilepsy. Sometimes an 
attack of mania notably precedes an epileptic fit or a series of 
epileptic fits ; but it is not so clearly understood that the mental 
derangement so occurring may have the fijrm of profound moral 
disturbance with homicidal propensity, but without manifest 
intellectual derangement, A shoemaker was subject to severe 
epileptic fits, and was often furious for a while immediately after 
them ; but in the intervals be was sensible, amiable, and indus- 
trious. One day, when in the gloomy and morose frame of mind 
that often foretells an attack of epOeptic fits, he met the super- 
intendent of the asylum, to whom he was much attached, and 
stabbed him to the heart. He had not had a fit for three weeks, 
but in tlie night following his homicidal deed he had a severe 
fitj and for some time the attacks continued to be frequent and 
severe. In such cases, as indeed in the above case, there are 
often sudden and vivid tempomry hallucinations. Again, the 
mental disorder which sometimes takes tlie place of an epileptic 
attack, representing in fact a masked epilepsy, may appear as 
simple impulsive insanit}^ A peasant, aged twent^^-seven, had 
suffered from epilepsy since he was eight yeai^ old j but when 
he was twenty-five the character of his diseJise changed, and 
instead of epileptic attacks he was seized with an irresistible 
impulse to commit murder. He felt the approach of Iiis attack 
sometimes for days beforehand, and then begged to be restrained 
in order' to prevent a crime. ** When it seizes me," lie cried, " I 
must kill some one, were it only a child." Before the attack he 
complained of great weariness ; be could not sleep, felt much 
depressed, and had slight convulsive movements of his lirabs.t 
Because the general perversion of the whole manner o^fedwg 

* Tmit^i^lemc lit aire ot Pratique desMftliidiQB Mental ci;, pat H. Dagonct, 1S62. 
t Do la FoUe conaldorte dtina aei E&ppotts avec les (Questions Medico judiciairet, 
parC\ C. H. Mitrc 
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wMch exists in all these cases lias commonly been so completely 
overlooked, attention being fijced exclusively on tlie morbid 
act, a great resistance has been excited in the public mind 
to the admission of what seemed to be the dangerous theory of 
instinctive insanity. Tho word " instinctive; ' again^ is not well 
chosen ; it natarally seems absurd to imply that there is in man 
an instinct to commit homicide or suicide. Moreover, it is quite 
evident in some cases of impulsive insanity that there is present 
in the mind of the sufferer the idta that he must kill some one : 
be is conscious of the honible nature of the idea, struggles to 
escape from it, and is miserable with the fear that it may at any 
moment prove too strong for his will, and hurry him into a deed 
which ho di-eads, yet cannot help dwelling upon. So desperate 
sometimes is the fear of yielding to the morbid impulse^ so 
intense the horror of doing so, and so extreme the mental suffer- 
ing, that a mother, afflicted with the impidse to kill her child, 
has killed herself to prevent a worse consummation. It happens, 
sometimes, that the patient succeeds in controlling the morbid 
idea for a time, calls up other ideas to counteract it, warns his 
probable victim to get oyt of the way, or begs earnestly to be 
liimself put under some restraint ; but at last, perhaps from a 
further deterioration of nervous element through bodily disturb- 
ance, the morbid idea acquires a fatal predominance ; the tension 
of it becomes excessive ; it is no longer an idea the relations of 
which the mind can contemplate, but a violent impulse into 
which the mind is absorbed, and which irresistibly utters itself 
in action. As showing how artificiul are the divisions eommonly 
made between different kinds of insanity, and as illustrating at 
the same time the state of the affective life in impulsive insanity, 
it may not be amiss to remark here, that while we shoidd do- 
scribe the profoundly depressed patient struggling with his morbid 
idea as suffering from m€hiiich4)!ia, we usually designate his 
disease impulsive insanitij when he is hurried into action by tho 
intensity of the morbid idea. The fact that a person so afHicted 
can, and sometimes does, resist the diseased idea or impulse, 
causes many to think, and some to argue, that it might always 
be successfully resisted. In reality, however, it is a simple 
question of the degree of morbid degeneration of ner^^e element, 
whether the idea shall remain in consciousness and be undtii' 
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fiubjection, or become uncontrollablD and realize its energy in 
action. By an act of the Avill a person may prevent involuntary 
movement of his limbs when the soles of his feet are tickled, 
but the strongest will could not prevent spasmodic movements 
of the limbs when the excitability of the spinal cord is increased 
by strjxhnia or disease. It is impossible that true conceptions 
of mental disease can be aeqidred until men cease to regard 
its phenomena entirely from a psychological point of view, and 
consent to study them by aid of the established principles of 
physiology and pathology : the despair of any one writing upon 
mental iliseases at present is, that he cannot convey just and 
adequate ideas of them by any care or labour of expression so 
long as men will judge them by the revelations of self-con- 
sciousness. Such practice is not one whit less absurd than ifc 
would be to form conclusions with regard to convulsions on 
the basis of the recognised power of the will over voluntary 
movements. 

Once more let it be distinctly affirmed, that the morbid con- 
fdition of nerve element, of which the morbid impulse to a 
violent deed is a marked symptom, is not less certainly evidenced 
by a general perversion of feeling or of the affective life. It is 
the violence and suddenness of the outward reaction in impul- 
sive insanity which tends to mask the less patent symptoms of 
affective derangement. 

ih) Maral /?i^o7i%,— Here the moral perversion is very evident 

. and cannot be overlooked, while the outward reactions of the 

individual are less convulsive in their manifestations, and answer 

more exactly to the morbid feelings and desii-es, than is the oast* 

in impulsive insRnit^^ Hence it is so difficult to induce the 

public to entertain the idea that moral insanity is anything 

more than wilful and witting vice. !Much as the assumption of 

it as a disease has been reprobated, there can be no doubt that 

all the eminent men who have studied insanity, and wJiose 

authority we habitually accept, are entirely agreed as to the 

[existence of a form of mental disorder in which, without any 

[hallucination, illusion, or delusion, the symptoms are exhibited 

f in a perverted state of those mental faculties usually called the 

active and moral powers, or included under feeling and volition 

— the feelings, affections, propensities, temper, habits, and con- 
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duct As, liowever, feeling 13 more fimdamental than cognition, 
the intellectual activity cannot be entirely unaffected, though 
there may certainly not be any positive delusion : the wholo 
manner of thinking and reasoning is tainted hy the morbid 
self-feeling through which it is secondarily affected. The 
patient may judge correctly of the relations of external objiects 
and events, and may reaaon veij acutely with regai*d to 
them, but no sooner is self deeply concerned, his real nature 
touched to the quick, than he displays in his reasoning the 
vicious influence of Kis morbid feelings and an answering per- 
version of conduct : he cannot truly realize his relations, and 
his whole manner of thought, feeling, and conduct in regard to 
himself is more or less false. In a great many cases, where this 
disordered condition of mind is met with, it will be found to 
pmcede an outbreak of unquestioned insanity — indeed, we might 
almost say that in more or less marked form it precedes nearly 
every attack of insanity ; while in other cases it will be found 
to be a condition persisting for a time after all the intellectual 
deraugement of an attack of madness has disappeared. The 
disappearance of hallucination or delusion only becomes a sure 
sign of convalescence when the patients return at the same time 
to their natural healthy feelings. 

When moral insanity is thought to exist by itself, and to con- 
stitute the disease, as it certainly may do, it would be quite 
unjustifiable to assume that a particular vicious act or crime, 
or a series of vicious acts^ proved its existence ; in the previous 
history of the patient there will be evidence of a sufficient cause 
of disease having been followed by an entire change of manner, 
of feeling, and acting : the vicious act or crime will be logically 
traceable through a chain of symptoms to disease as cause, as 
the acts of the sane man are traced to or deduced from his 
desires and motives. " There is often," says Dr. Frichard, who 
first called attention to this form of mental deraugement, *'a 
strong hereditary tendency to insanity; iYiOi individual has pre- 
viously suffered from an attack of madness of a decided cha- 
racter ; there has been some great moral shock, as a loss of 
fortune ; or there has been some severe physical shock, as an 
attack of paralysis or epDepsy, or some febrOo or inflammatory 
disorder, which has produced a perceptible change in the habi- 
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tiial state of the constitution. In all tbese cases there lias been 
an alteration m the temper and lialjits "* 

Wlien compelled to give an opinion upon a paiticular case of 
suspected moral insanity, it is of some importance to bear in 
mind that the individual is a social element, and to have regard 
Ihefeforc to Ms social relations. Tliat which would scarcely be 
offensive or unnatural in a person belonging to the lowest strata 
of society ^ — and certainly nowise inconsistent with bis relations 
there — would be most offensive and unnatural in one holding 
a good position in society^ and entirely inconsistent with liis 
Telations in it : words which, used in the latter case, would 
betoken grave mental disorder, may be familiar temis of address 
amongst the lowest classes. Between individual^ as elements 
in the social organism, there is in this regard a difference not 
unlike that which there is between the different kinds of organic 
elements in the bodily organism ; it is important, therefore, that 
we have in remembrance the individuafs social relations when 
dealing with moral insanity, as we regard the Ycry different 
relations of an epithelial cell and a nerve cell when dealing with 
structures so far apart in the scale of life. As it is chiefly in 
the degeneration of the social sentiments that the symptoms of 
moral insanity declare themselves, it is plain that the most 
typical forms of the disease can only be met with in those who 
have had some social cultivation. 

The following cases, which came under my observation and 
I treatment, may stand here as examples of a mental perversion 
^diicb it would seem impossible to describe as other than moral 
insanity : — 

Miss A. LI, aged thirty-eighty was the only child of indulgent 
parents, in high social position and wealthy. Her father 
was harmlessly insane, nearly imbecile, and it was necessary, 
after eveiy means of controlling Lcr at home had been tried 
in vain, to send her to an asylum. She was completely given 
over to drinking spirits when she could get them, and would 
■ tribe the senMuts or any one else she could bribe to buy spirits 
for her: nor was she capable of any self-restraint in other 
regards, making no scruple to indulge whatever passion she 
found means of indulging. "Wlicn excited she was extremely 

• A TroAtis© on Insanity and otlior Biflonlers of the Blind, by J. C. Priebard, M.D. 
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violent in conduct, and on more tlian one occasion threatened 
her father s life with a pistoL When she could not get spirits, 
she was abusive, mischievoiiSj quarrelsome, full of complaints 
of the injustice done to bcr, and truly intolerable. In the 
asylum she was the cause of endless disturbances, continually 
making complaints against tlie attendants, ingeniously per- 
%"erting and exaggerating real facts so as to make of them 
Bionstrous iniquities, doing the most mischievous things for 
the sole purpose of giving trouble and annoyance to the ser- 
vants, and delighted with her success ; sometimes she would 
refuse to take her food, and at the same time would bribe the 
attendant to secrete it for her so that she might take it without 
any one else knowing. Kemoved from the asylum, partly ia 
consequence of her manifold complaints, she was tried at home 
unsuccessfully, than sent back to the asylum, where she went 
on just as before, removed again after a time, sent to a tUlToa^i 
asylum, taken away from that, and sent again to unotheri 
indeed, her wanderings were many, and she w^as the hopele 
patient of every doctor who liad the misfortmie to have any- 
thing to do with her. 

Miss C. D., aet. forty-five, was a couaia of the above putiimt, 
and also of good social position. Her appearance was anythic 
but attractive ; she was withered, sallow, blear-eyed, with an 
eminently unsteady and untrustworthy eye, Ho improper and 
immoral was her conduct, that she was obliged to live apart from 
her family in lodgings ; for she seemed incapable, in certain^ 
regards, of any control over her propensities. Whenever slie wa 
able, she left her lodgings to spend days together at a brothel 
with a common fellow, whom she supplied with money, ireqitentlji 
pawning her clothes for tliat purpose. When at home, 
generally lay in bed for most of the day. No appeal wias of any 
avail to induce her to alter her mode of Ufa She was 
to burn little articles, impulsively throwing them into the fiw^^ 
saying that she could not help it, and then cutting and pricking 
her own flesh by way of penance. Now and then she would all 
of a sudden pirouette on one leg, and throw her arms about ; i 

ith like sudden impulsiveness, w^ould not unfrequently break i 
'pane of glass. AVHien reasoned or remonstrated with about her 
foolish tricksp she professed to feel them to be very absurd, 
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exprensed great regret^ and talked \?itli exceeding plausibility 
about them, as though she were not responsible for them, but 
were an angel in difficulties, which she could not overcoma It 
was of no use %vhateYcr speaking earnestly with her, for she 
admitted her folly to a greater extent than accusation painted it, 
and spoke of it with the resigned air of an innocent victim. Her 
liabits were unwomanly, and often offensive. The more sensible 
of the otlier patients amongst whom she was, used to get very 
angry with her, because they thought that Bhe could behave 
better if she would. " One can bear with I^Iiss — — , because, 
poor girl, she does not know what she does, and cannot help it ; 

but Miss knows quite well what she is about, and I am 

quite sure she can help it if she likes,'* was the style of complaint 
made against her. And there could be no doubt that she did 
know perfectly well what she was about, but her unconscious 
vicious nature, ever prompting, surprised and overpowered con- 
scious reflection, which was only occasional 

iVIiss a^t, forty, was respectably connected, and was 

herself possessed of sufficient property to enable her to live 
independently. She had a sister confined in an asylum. For 
a long time she had been utterly given over to intemperance, 
and lost to all sense of propriety j she was abandoned to sexual 
indulgence, and cared not with whom, and more tlian once had 
been sent to prison for her irregularities. Her natural feelings 
and aflfections were entirely perverted, and she \^Tote angrily and 
abusively to her brother, who had at last been compelled to 
take steps to have her taken care of, telling him that slie was 
under the protection of an officer, and that she would let him 
know tliat she was a gentleman's prostitute. Of truth she 
seemed quite unable to Ibrm a conception, while lies, mischief, 
and vice were congenial to her nature. When prevented from 
indulging her vicious propensities, she would lie all day on the 
sofa, asserting that she was too ill to do anything, even to take 
a walk, and insisting that she ought to have every sort of 
delicacy. In her moods of excitement, she would sometimes 
talk of people plotting against her, and of herself being guided 
by the ruling planets ; but there was no positive intellectual 
disorder detectable, though there was a painful state of extreme 
and hopeless moral alienation. 
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It is quite certain that these three women, bo lost to all sense 
of the obligations of their position, could not restrain their im- 
moral extravagances and perverse acts for any length of time ; 
punishment had no effect, except in so far as it was a I'estraint 
for the time being. All of them knew quite well the diflerence 
between right and wrong, but no motive could be excited in 
their minds to induce tbem to pursue the right and eschew the 
wrong; their conduct revealed the tjTanny of an unhappy oiga- 
nization ; the world's wrong was their right. The ruling planets 
by wliich one of them, in her angry moods, professed to be guided 
was not, therefore, an absolute fiction, for therein was expressed 
the fate made for her by a vicious organization. For a like 
reason such patients feel no shame, regret, nor remorse for their 
conduct, however Uagrantly unbecoming and immoral it may 
liavebeen, never think that they are to blame, and consider them- 
selves ill-treated by their relatives when they are interfered 
with. They are examples illustrating the retrograde metamor- 
phosis of mind. The rooral feeling has been slowly acquired in 
the course of human cultivation through generations as the highest 
effoit of mental evolution ; and in the course of family degene- 
ration, we find its loss maik a stage in the downward course. 
The victims of such vice or defect of nature cannot be fitted for 
social intercourse. Friends may remonstrate, entreat, and blame, 
and punishment may be allowed to take its due course, but in 
the end both friends and all who know them recognise the hope- 
lessness of improvement, and acknowledge tlmt they must be 
sent to an asylum. 

It is where hereditary taint exists that we meet with the most 
striking examples of this kind of insanity, and those which often 
cause such great diiriculties in mocHco-legal investigations. There 
is the strongest aversion on the part of the public to admit that an 
extreme hereditar)^ taint may be a not less certain cause of defect 
or disease of mind than an actual injury of the head; and yet it is 
the fact The hereditaiy predisposition to insanity signifies some 
unlvUowTi defect of nervous element, an innate disposition to 
irregidarities in the social relations; the acquired infirmity of the 
parent has become the natural infirmity of the offspring, as the 
acquired habit of the parent animal observably becomes sometimes 
the instinct of the ofifspriog. Hence comes the impulsive or in- 
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stinctive diameter of the pheuonieDa of hereditar)' iDsanity, the 
actions heing frequently sudden, unaccountable, and seemingly 
quite motiveless. Appeal calmly to liis consciousness, and the in- 
dividual may sometimes reason with great intelligence, and seem 
nowise deranged ; leave him to his own devices, or place him 
under conditions of excitement, and his unconscious life appears 
to get the master}^ and to drive him to immoral, extravagant, and 
dangerous acts. He perpetrates some singular act of eccentricity 
because all the world wiU censiu'e it, or even commits a murder 
for the sole purpose of heing hanged. It is worse than useless 
for a sound mind to attempt to fathom the mad motives w^hich 
spring up in a madman's mind ; it is most unjust to judge his 
actions by a standard based upon the results of an examination 
of sane iseli-consciouaness : to do so is simply to attempt to make 
coherency and incoherency, order and disorder, equivalent. Only 
long experience and careful study of actual eases of mental dis- 
ease will suffice to give any sort of adequate notion of ^vhat a 
madman really is. 

"Wlien there is no hereditary taint detectable in a case of 
so-called moral insanity, it is necessary to traverse the wdiole 
physical and mental life of the patient, by a careful research into 
his previous history, and scrupulous examination of his present 
state. It will be of great moment to ascertain w^hether therc has 
been any previous attack of insanity ; for it sometimes happens 
that after one or two attacks of melancholia with suicidal ten- 
dency, from which recovery has taken place, the patient gets an 
attack of genuine moral insanity, whicli may finally pass into 
intellectual disorder and dementia. The extremest example of 
moral insanity which I have seen was in an old man aged sixty- 
nine, wlio had been in one asylum or another tov the last fifteen 
years of his life. He had gi'eat intelJectual powder, could compose 
well, WTite tolerable poetry with much fluency, and was an excel- 
lent keeper of accounts. There w^as no delusion of any kind, and 
yet he was the most hopeless and trying of mortals to deal with, 
iforally he was utterly depraved ; he would steal and hidcw^hat- 
ever he could, and several times made his escape from the asylum 
with marv^elloug ingenuity. He then pawmod vrhat he had 
stolen, begged, and lied with such plausibility that he deceived 
many people, until he finally got into the hands of the police, 
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or was discovered, iii a most wretched state, in tlie company of the 
lowest mortals in the lowest part of the town. In the earlier part 
of his insane career, which began when he was forty-eight years 
old, he was several times in prison for stealing* In the asylnm 
he was a most troublesome patient He could make excellent 
suggestions, and write out admirable rules for its management, and 
was ver}^ acute in detecting any negligence or abuse on the part 
of the attendants, when they displeased him ; but he w^as always 
on the watch himself to evade the regulations of the house, and 
when detected, he was most abusive, foul, and blasphemous in 
his language. He was something of an artist, and delighted to 
draw abominable pictures of naked men and women, and to 
exhibit them to those patieots who w^ere addicted to self-abuse. 
He could not be trusted with female patients, for he would 
attempt to take indecent liberties with the most demented 
creature. In short, he had no moral sense whatever, while all 
the fault that could be found with his very acute intellect was, 
that it was entirely engaged in the senidce of his depravity. It 
may, no doubt, be thought that he was a desperately wicked 
criminal, and that his proper place was the prison. But the 
prison had been tried many times, and tried unsuccessfully. 
And there was another reason why prison- discipline could not 
rightly be permitted to supei^ede asylum treatment. At long 
intervals, sometimes of two ; ears, this patient became profoundly 
melnncholie for two or three months, refused to take food, and 
was a3 plainly insane as any patient in the asylum* It was in an 
attack of this sort also that his disease first commenced, 

In othrr cases of moral alienation there will he found to have 
been more or less congenital moral defect, with maniacal exacer- 
bations of positive moral insanity occurriog perhaps at puberty, 
perliaps at the menstrual periods, perhaps after severe disappoint* 
ment. Again, moral insanity may occur after acute fevers, after 
injury to the head, after some form of brain disease ; in some 
instances it is the first stage of mental degeneration consequent 
on self-abuse ; now and then it occurs in consequence of a severe 
moral shock as the forerunner of more marked insanity ; and 
it not unfrequently precedes general paralysis. But the disease 
with which it is most commonly found in conjunction is epi- 
lepsy : a so-called masked epilepsy sometimes appears in attacks 
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of positive moral iDsanity of variable diiratiou and of periodical 
recurrence, the attacks i>erhap3 coming on regularly fur months, 
before the characteristic conviilsiona make their appearance ; or 
extreme moral pcrvei^ion may immediately precede epilepsy ; 
or again, the epileptic convulsions may cease, and attacks of 
moral insanity^ with more or less maniacal excitement, take 
their place. Tliere can he no question in the minds of those 
who have studied mental diseases, that ct rtaiu xmaccouutable 
criminals belong to the class of epileptics.* 

Tims much concerning this second variety oi airective insanity 
^-Moral Insaniti/ Projyer, Whatever name it may ultimately be 
thought best to give it, there can be no doubt of the necessity 
of recognising in practice the existence of such a form of disease. 
If, indeed, the evidence dra^Ti from its own nature and causation 
were insufficient, the fact that it is oilen the immeiiiate fore- 
runner of the severest mental disease might suffice to teach its 
true pathological inteipretation. 'When, therefore, a jjerson in 
good social position, possessed of the feelings that belong to a 
certain social state, and hitherto without i*eproach in all the 
relations of life, does, aft^r a cause known by experience to be 
capable of producing every kind of insanity, suddenly undergo a 
great change of character, lose all good feelings, and from being 
truthful, tempemte, and considerate, become a shameless liar, 
siiamelessly vicious, and brutally wicked, then it will certainly 
he not an act of charity, but an act of justice, to suspect the 
effects of disease- At any rate it behoves us not to be misled in 
our judgment by the manifest existence in such a patient of a 
full knowledge of the natiu'e of hia acts— of a consciousness, in 
fact, of right and wixing ; but to remember that disease may 
weaken or abolish the power of volition, without afTecting con- 
sciousness, Pottified by this just principle, wo shall be far 
l>ctter prepared for a right interpretation of the facts of a par- 
ticular case than when biassed or blinded by the ojjposite most 
false principle. 

3, IdmfMnml Inmnity, — Under this general name may he 
included those different varieties of insanity usually deseribed as 

* llorpi, D'liiio Forme do DcHiro suite iruno Surexcitatiou nurveaae ae rot* 
tachaut h line Vuriet^ noa encoro decrit d*^pilep«ie. I SCO. J. Falrct, De Ffiut 
HentxLlc d^^pileptiquea. 
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Mania or Mdancholia : the xinfiK)undnes3 affects ideation, and is 
exhibited ia delusions and intellectual alienation. Coses of 
ideational insanity are easily recognised to be of two principal 
kinds, acconling to the character of the accompanying feeling : 
in ^ono kind thei'e is great oppression .of the self-feeling with 
contisponding gloomy morbid idea ; in the other there is excite- 
ment or exaltation of the self-fceliug, with corresponding lively 
expression of it in the character of the thoughts or in the conduct 
of the patient. The former cases belong to Melancholia; the 
latter to Mania, acute or chronic. Again, on looking at cases 
of ideational insanity, it is easOy seen that there is general in- 
tellectual derangement in some, while in others tlie alienation 
seems to be confined to a small number of fixed ideas; so that 
we might make a division of ideational insanity int^) {a) general 
and (fc) partiaL If we did so, then partial ideational insanity 
woidd really correspond witli what Esquirol called Manomania, 
though not with what is noAV usually called so ; for under that 
name was included by him not only partial mania accompanied by 
an exciting or gay passion, but also partial intellectual insanity 
accompanied by a sad and oppressive passion ; the latter he sulj- 
distinguished as Li/pemania, but it is now commonly separated 
as Melancholia. AVhether this is wisely done may admit of con- 
siderable doubt : there are met with in practice as many varieties 
of emotional perversion as there are varieties of morbid ideas, 
different patients exliibiting every degree and kind of passion, 
from the rapture of the exalted monomaniac to the deep gloom 
of the profound melancholic ; and accordingly it is not always 
possible, under tlie present nomenclature, to determine satis- 
factorily whether a particular case belongs to monomania or to 
melancholia. Certain cases of melancholia do in point of fact 
furnish tlic best examples of monomania. Another reason 
against the present classification is that there are cases of acute 
melancholia in wliich the excitement and the derangement of 
ideas and conduct are so great that they rim insensibly into 
acute mania, and might just as properly be called so : they are 
examples of acute ideational insanity, but whether they are 
classified as maniacal or melancholic is very much a matter of 
caprice or accident. 
A third objection t^ an adlierence to the present artificial 
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classiHcation is, tlijit it lias imquestionably fettered ol>servation, 
and hindered tbe faitlifiil study of the natural history of insanity. 
The different fonns of affective insanity have not been properly 
recognised and exactly studied because they did not fall under 
the time-honoured divisions ; and the real manner of commence- 
ment of intellecfcual insanity in a disturbance of the affective life 
has frequently been overlooked. It is true that Guislain and 
Gricsinger have held that a melancholic stage of depression 
almost invariably precedes an outbreak of mania ; and there can 
lie no doubt that the sequence is traceable in very many cases. 
But it cannot be admitted, as some Tvould have it, in every ciise. 
What has been overlooked even by those who have not over- 
looked the preliniinaiy affective derangement is, that there is not 
only {a) a melancholic pcrvcrswn of the affective life preceding 
intellectual derangement, hut that there is also (h) a maniacal 
pervcrsioji of the affective life, so to speak, — an affective insanity 
which is of an excited or expansive kind, in which the iudi- 
vidual's self-feeling is greatly exaggerated or morbidly exalted. 
It is a maniacal disorder of the feelings, sentiments, and acts, 
without delirium, and it is expressed chiefly, as the corresponding 
affective melancholia^ is, not in delusion but in the conduct of 
the patient Though frequently following a brief stage of melan- 
cholic depression, this condition is sometimes primary. It i* 
displayed in a great change of moral character : the parsimonious 
becomes extravagant, the modest man presumptuous and ex- 
acting, the affectionate parent thoughtless and indifferent ; there 
is great liveliness of manner, or a restless activity as of one 
half-intoxicated; an overweening self-esteem is very evident, 
and an extmvagant expenditure of money, an excessive sexual 
indulgence, or other intemperance, is common. The tone of the 
mental nature is profoundly deranged ; the foundations of the 
mental being are shattered ; and the patient is often practically 
less fitted for his relations in life than at a subsequent stage o! 
the disease, when matters have gone further and the morbid 
action is systomatized in some defi^nito delusions. In some 
cases there may he less cxaHaUon manifest, whUc the perversion 
of the affective life is more markecl, — in other w^ords, the maral 
alieTuUlon more extreme ; this condition being perhaps best wit- 
nessed in tha"; profound moral derangement which sometimes 
22 
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precedes a series of epileptic fits, or takes tlie place of an 
epileptic lit. 

So soon as we bave recognised tlie existence of a deep perver- 
sion of the feelings, sentiments, and acts, having a brisk maniacal 
rather than a gloomy raekncbolic character, and preceding in 
Bome coses the outbreak of intellectual derangement, %ve fail 
not to perceive how closely it is allied to, or rather how it is 
fundamentally identical with, those stages of insane degeneratitm 
already described as varieties of affective insanity. In fact, the 
Maniii sint dclirio of Pinel, the Monomaiiie raisonnantc on mns 
Mire of Esquirol, the Moiwmanie afftctive of the same anthor, 
and the Moral Insanity of Prichard,^all are varying phases of 
this affective disorder, which, continued, usually ends in positive 
intellectual disorder or dementia. Though an earlier stage of 
mental degeneration than intellectual insanity, it is really, from 
a social point of view, a more dangerous foim of mental dis- 
ease ; for its natural tendency is to express itself, not in words, 
as ideational insanity does, but in actions. It is a condition 
in which dangerous hallucinations and dangerous impulses are 
both apt to arise suddenly and to hurry the patient into some 
desperate act Once more then let it be repeated, that man is 
not only a consciously active being, but also an unconsciously 
active being ; and that, although the unconscious mental fimc- 
tion is, in the state of perfect bodily health, subordinated to the 
directing power of the will, yet, when disease has disturbed 
the harmony of parts, the unconscious activity displays its 
effects independently of the %vill or even of consciousness. 

For the foregoing reasons I hold that it would conduce to 
greater precision of knowledge, and woidd be followed by some 
valuable practical results, if the present artificial classificatioti, 
which is not really in confonnity with nature, and which jissumes 
an entirely fictitious exactness, wei^e considerably modified. If 
a briiad division were made of insanity into two classes, namely, 
insanity without positive delusion and insanity with delusion^ 
in other words, into affective insanity and ideational insanity; 
4ind if the subdivisions of these into varieties were subsequently 
made — would not the classification, general as it may appear, 
and provisional as it should be deemf!d, be really more scien- 
tific than one which, by postulating an exactness that does not 
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exist, is a positive bindrance to an advance in knowledge ? One 
desirable rcsult of great practical consequence could not fail to 
follow J that is. the adequate recognition of those serious forma 
of mental degeneration in which there are no delusions. I have 
ventured accordingly in a former publication to put forward the 
followiui^ classification : *^ 



I. AFFECTIVE OR PATHETIC 
INSANITY. 

. MaMACAL PKRYEnfilOX OF THE 

Affective Life. Maxta bike 
Deli mo, 

. Melakchouc Deiiiession with* 
OUT Delusion. Simple Melak- 
caoLiA. 

. MoBAL Alienatiok Pbopeiu Ap- 
proaching this, but not reaching 
the degree of poaitivo insanity, is 
the Insakk Tempeeament. 



IL IDEATIONAL INSANITY. 

1. Gekeral, 

a. Mania. ) Acute and 

b, MelancholiA, J Clironic. 

2. Paktial. 

a, MunomAiiiiu 
h. Melancholia, 

3. Dementia, primary and secondary. 

4. General Paralysis. 

5. iDiocrr, including Imbecility, 



Tho cases of so-called impithive insanity, which for practical 
purposes has just been illustrated separately as a variety of affec- 
tive insanity, will really fall under one or other of its above- 
mentioned varieties : in all of them dangerous impulses are apt 
^to arise, and to express themselves in convulsive action ; and, 
phere a desperate impulse displays itself without any apparent 
affective disorder, it is only that the outward violence masks the 
internal derangement. 

AVlmtcver classification be adopted in tho present state of our 
knowledge of so obscure a subject, it must be provisional, \\lmt 
meanwhile it is most important to bear in mind is, that the 
different forms of insanity are not actual pathological entities, 
but different degrees or kinds of the degeneration of the mental 
organization, — in other words, of deviation from healthy mental 
life ; they are consequently somctimea found intermixed, replac- 
ing one another, or succeeding one another, in the same person. 
There is in the human mind a sufficiently strong propensity not 
only to make divisions in knowledge where there are none in 
nature, and then to impose the divisions upon nature, making 
lithe reality thus conformable to the idea, but to go further, and 
llo convert the generalizations made from observation into posi- 
tive entities, permitting for tho futtire these artificial creations 
• Article ** Insanity," in Reynolda'« System of Medicine, yoL ii. 
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to tyraimise over the uuderstanding. A typical exai«ple of 
madness might be described as one in wliich the disorder, com- 
mencing in emotional disturbance and eccentricities of action — 
in derangement of the aflective life, passes tlience into melan- 
cholia or mauia» and finally, by a further declension, into demen- 
tia. This is tlie natural course also of mental degeneration %vlien 
proceeding uocliccked through geBerations. Although then we 
may have the diiferent stages passed through within the brief 
space oT a single life, this is not a sufficient reason why they 
should not bo distinguished and separately treated of ; for not 
only may a person suifer from one kind of mental derangement 
without ever falling victim to another, but the difTercnt varie- 
ties run their particular course, call for their special prognosis, 
and require llieir special treatment 

(a) Par Hal Ideational Insanity,' — This dl^-ision will corre- 
spond with that originally described as monomania by Esquirol. 
and will include not only delusion accompanied by an exalted 
passion, but also delusion accompanied by a sad and oppressive 
passion — ^monomania proper and ordinary melancholia. In the 
former an exalted self-fceUng gets embodied in a fixed delusion, 
or in a group of delusions, which fails not to testify an ovenveen- 
ing self-esteem ; it is clothed in a corresponding delusion of power 
or grandeur, and the personahty of the patient, who may fancy 
himself king, prophet, or di\dne, is transformed accordingly : in 
the latter, the feeling of oppression of self becomes condensed 
into a painful delusion of being overpowered by some external 
agency, demonic or human, or of salvation lost through individual 
sins. In both cases we have a partial ideational insanity — in 
the one case with overweening esteem of self, in the other 
with oppression of self— with fixed delusion or delusions upon 
one subject or a few subjects, apart from which the patient 
reasons tolerably correctly. Pathologically, there is a systema- 
tization of the morbid action in the supreme cerebral centres, the 
establishment of a definite type of morbid nutrition in them. 

A morbid idea, or a delusion, engendered in the mind and per- 
sisting there, may be compared wdth a morbid growth in some 
organ of the body, or with a chronic morbid action, which cannot 
be brought under the correcting influence of the surrounding 
healthy tissues, and restored to a sound type. Similarly, the 
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morbid idea doas not, as in health, call up other ideas whicli 
may supersede it, its energy bciug transferred, and itself bccom- 
iiig latent or statical under tlie unconscious assiiuilating influfinco 
of the cerebral centres* so that the present is brought into accord 
with tlie past, or with that mental organization which by an 
abstraction we call the ego ^ but the morbid idea is not assimil- 
able, cannot be made of the same kind with the sound elements 
of the mental organization, is in entire contmdiction with the 
past, and lemains unaffected by reflection, because it cannot 
really enter into any reflection: like a cancer, or any other 
strange morbid growth, it continues its own morbid life, and 
the whole conscious life may at any moment be brought under 
its dominating influence : it represents a partial automatic 
morbid action, like a spasm beyond the control of volition, 
though, like a spasm, not always beyond the knowledge of con- 
sciousness. A young man, for example, who had previously had 
a few epileptic fits, became extremely melancholic, being pos- 
sessed w^ith the morbid idea that he was to be murdered in his 
father's house ; he made frequent attempts to escape from it, 
and the precautions taknn to prevent his escape only served to 
strengthen his delusion,* Reasoning with him was of no use, for 
the notion was not explicable on any reasonable principles : if a 
looker-on could truly enter into the steps of tlic mental processes 
by -which such a delusion was generated, he w^ould be as mad as 
the patient ; and if the patient could appreciate the force of the 
reasoning by which the looker-on proves the notion to be mad- 
ness, w^hy then he would not be mad at all. It is the patient's 
disease that he cannot : when the constitution of his nervous 
element is such that an absurd delusion of that kind could per- 
sist and not be corrected by the stored-up results of past mental 
acquisitions — ^%vhether such as might be consciously recalled, or 
such as existed as statical fiiculties interworking in unconscious 
assimilating actiou — then it is the sure testimony of fnndamental 
damage to the mechanism of mental action, the consequences of 
which are a disorder and incoherence of action inconsistent with, 
and therefore maintelligible to, the experience of the sound mind. 
The very fact that such a notion is not self-annihilating is evi- 
dence of a fundamental disorder, which, if it should not actually 
^ CazauTich, De la Hamomauie Hoiniciilo. 18$6. 
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prepare us to look for, at any rate sbould make us receive with- 
out surprise, any further irrational exhibition by the patient 
Hence also it is that if we admit tlic false premisses of the mnA-: 
man's delusion, lie cannot follow us in rational deductions from 
them ; he does not generally, as Locke supposed, reason correctly 
from false premisses; he is not logiciilly mad; hut his wholdi 
manner of action is more or less incoherent, and betrays tlie^ 
disease of which the delusion is a symptom. In vain do men 
pretend that the mind of the monomaniac is soimd, apart fromJ 
his delusion : not only is the diseased idea a part oT the budi^I 
and the mind, therefore, no more sound than the body is sonn<I^ 
when a man has a serious disease of some vital organ, but the 
exquisitely delicate and complex mechanism of mental action Uj 
radically dci-anged: the morbid idea could not else have beett^ 
engendexed and persist. The mind is not unsound upon cms 
point, but an unsound mind expresses itself in a particular mor^j 
bid action. ^Moreover, when the delusion is once produced, thei 
is no power of drawing a sanitaiy cordon round it, and thus, by 
putting it ia quarantine as it wei*e, preser\Tng all other me 
processes from infection: on the contrary, the morbid 
reacts injuriously on the neighbouring centres, and there is 
guarantee that at any moment the most desperate consequc 
may not ensue. That was precisely what did happen in the i 
which we have taken for illustration : the young man, whode 
father was a butcher, becoming calmer after a time, and being J 
thought trustworthy, was permitted at Ins own request to l»« < 
present at the slaughter of an ox ; but, when aU was finished, ho 
did not w^ish to return home. Ills friends, however, pressed hini»^ 
and two of them, taking him by the arm in a fi-iendly maimey^ 
accompanied him towards hJa home; but, just as he appr 
the door of his house, he suddenly drew out a butcher's 
which he had concealed, and stabbed to the heart one of the 
fleeing immediately to the forest, where he passed the nig 
Next morning he went to the house of a relative who lived 
some distance ofl^, and said that lie Imd run away from home, : 
they mshed to kill him there. In this case the homicidal ad^ 
had a discoverable relation to the delusion, although a very 
insane one ; but in some cases of monomaniacal delusion the 
is no relation whatever discoverable between the delusion 
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the act of violence, wMle in others the patient may subsetx^^^^tly 
make known a most ahsiird and incolierent connexion wliich the 
most sagacious looker-on would never ha%^# suspected, and cannot 
understand. 

The signiEcation of a persistent delusion in the mind, in 
regard to those intimate organic processes on which rests the 
integrity of mental action, ii^ tlireefold: first, the faict of the 
delusion betokens a fundamental disoKler in the organic pro- 
cesses as the condition of its existence, the extent of such dis- 
order being nowise necessarily limited to its production; secondly, 
the existence of a centre of morbid action in the midst of nu- 
merous most sensitive nervous centres, which are connected in 
the most delicate, intuiiate, and complex manner, will tend to 
produce by sympathy, infection, or induction, or reflex action, 
call it as we may, some derangement in them; and, thirdly, 
the automatic activity of the morhid centre, reaching a certain 
intensity, may become an uncontrollable impulse, and, irresistibly 
uttering itself, hurry the patient into some insane action insti- 
gated by it. In other words, psychologically speaking, the exist- 
ence of a delusion indicates fundamental disorder of mental 
action — radical insanity ; secondly, the delusion reacts inju- 
riously upon other mental phenomena, interfering secondarily 
with correct ratiocination, or due co-ordination of function, and 
predisposing to convidsive mental phenomena ; and, thirdly, 
while it cannot be subordinated to reflection, the individual may 
ab any moment be subordinated to it, and act under its insti- 
gation. The mind then w^hich suffers from positive ideational 
insanity, however seemingly partial, is, being unsound, not to be 
relied upon, nor to be held responsible ; disease is going on iu 
it, and it does not depend upon the individual wishes or will 
what ccmrae it shall take or what height it shall reach, any more 
than the health of a man bodily sick depends upon the desLi'e 
which he may have to rise, take up his bed, and %Talk 

Certinnl\\ in some cases of so-called monomania or partial 
ideational insanity, there does appear to be but little evidence of 
insanity apart fmm the particular morbid ideas ; but such cases 
ai-e generally met with in an asylum, where the patient is removed 
from those particular relations in which the moral perversion 
might be expected to display itself* and where the quiet regularity 
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of life and the absence of all exciting impressions favour the 
latency of the affective insanity. Allow those patients who are 
so calm and s<'mceaWle in the* asylum, to return to active life, 
and to be subjected to tlie strain of trying circimiRtances, or the 
stress of adverse events, and* they soon suffer from attacks of 
general excitement, if they do not perpetrate act€ of tlangeroiis 
violence; even in the asylum they have now and then their 
bad times^ in which they are morose, uncertain, and excitable. 
Nothing is more surprising to tlie inexperienced person than 
the extreme passionate excitement and utter irrationality, wlien 
they do break out, of these monomaniacs, whom he has hitherto 
regarded as quite sensible apart from their delusion, and as 
harmlessly interesting perhaps by reason of it They will mostly 
tolerate with great composure the annoyances of their fellow- 
patients, because they look down upon tbem with pity as mad ; 
but once let them be offended and excited, it is rendered very 
plain how unstable and dangerous is their state of mind. 

It is necessary to gnard against the mistake of supposing the 
delusion to be the cause of the passion, whether painful or gay, 
that ma}^ accoiupany partial ideational insanity. In cases of 
simple melancholia there may be no delusion : the patient's 
feeling of external objects and events may be pei-vorted so tbat 
he is conscious of being stmngely and unnaturally changed; 
impressions which should be agreeable or indifferent are painful ; 
he feels himself strangely isolated, and cannot take any interest 
in bis affairs; he is profoundly miserable and shuns society, 
perhaps lying in bed all day. All this whOe be may be quite 
conscious of Iris unnatural state, and may strive to conceal it 
from his friends. Suddenly, it may be, an idea springs up in 
his mind that he is lost for ever, or that be must commit suicide, 
or that he has committed murder and is about to be hanged ; 
the vast and formless feeling of profound misery has taken form 
as a concrete idea — in other wokIs, has become condensed into 
a definite delusion, this now being the expression of it. The 
delusion is not the cause of the feeling of miser)% but is engen- 
dered of it,— is precipitated, as it were, in a mind saturated with 
the feeling of inexpressible woe; and it takes different forms 
according to the degree of the patient*s culture, and the social, 
political, and religious ideas prevailing at the particular epoch. In 
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some cases it is striking liow disproportionate tlie delusion is to 
the extreme nieutal anguisli, the patient assigning the most ridi- 
culously inadequate cause for liis gloom : one man under my care» 
whose snffeiing was very great, said that it was ^lecanse he had 
drank a glass of beer whicli he ought not ixy have done, and another 
man was, as he thought, lost for ever because he had muttered a 
curse wlien he ought to have uttered a prayer. With him wlio 
believes that he is doomed to infinite and eternal misery^ it is not 
the delusion but the affective disorder that is the fundamental fact ; 
there cannot be an adequate or definite idea in the finite mind 
of the infinite or the eternal ; and the insane delusion of eternal 
damnation is but the vague and futile attempt to express an 
imutterable real suffering. In all these cases of melancholia the 
deep sense of individual restriction which exists, tlie wretched 
feeling of the oppression of self, is interpreted as due to some 
, external agency; and as the existence of any passion notably 
intensifies an idea that is congruous with it, the delusion ulti- 
mately attains great \4vidness. So w^ith regard to other passions, 
whether excited by some external event or some internal com- 
motion J when vehement and long continued, they are apt to end 
in some positive delusion. The vain person %vho cherishes an 
ambitious passion may after a time be so entirely possessed by 
it that ho is unable to see things as they really are, and his over- 
weening self-esteem terminates perhaps in the delusion that he 
is emperor, king, or even divine. The essential nature of the 
delusion will depend upon the special nature of the passion in 
which the individuars self-feeling is engaged, but the particular 
form which it assumes will depend greatly upon the education 
and upon the circumstances of Hfe in which he has been placed. 
Thus the vain and ambitious person who has had a religious 
training will assume a character in accordance with Ids senti- 
ments, and will deem Iiimself a prophet favoured of heaven, or 
even Jesus Christ ; the politician will be a prune minister, or 
some great political character; the man of science will have 
solved the problem of perpetual motion, or will be the victim of 
complicated and ingenious persecution by means of electricity, 
[IVTieu witchcraft was generally believed in, the insane frequently 
'fancied themselves to be tormented by witches; but since the 
police have been established, they often believe the police to be 
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in pursuit of them. At the time when Napoleon was setting up 
and jmlling down kings, many people were admitted into French 
asyhmis who believed themselves to be kings and emperors ; and 
Esquirol thought tlmt he could have written the Mstory of the 
French Revolution from the character of the insanity which 
accompanied its difTerent phases. The insanity of any time will 
he a more or less broken reflection of the character of the events 
that happen in it. 

The following briefly repoi*ted cases may serve as illustrations 
of partial ideational insanity, and of the foregoing observa* 
tions : — 

C, K, mt 36, married, had always been of an extremely reli- 
gious character and of exemplar}^ behaviour. After he had 
been married for al>out a year, his present illness began with 
general depression of feeling and with the involnntaiy appearance 
in liis mind of blasphemous ideas in spite of all bis efforts to 
avoid them ; he %Yas greatly afflicted by this state of things, his 
gloom increased, and at last he concluded that ** he had done it/' 
— namely, committed the unpardonable sin. Here we perceive, 
fimt, a morbid affection of nen^c element revealed in the emo- 
tional depression, then an automatic and spasmodic activity of 
ceiiain ideational cells manifest in the involuntary and irrepres- 
sible ideas that arose, and finally the concentration or systema- 
tization of the morbid action into a definite delusion. The patient 
was further very hypoehondriacab and fearful that he should die 
soon ; but, although Ids hearths action was verj^ feeble, and Ida 
pulse remarkably slow, there was no evidence of organic disease ; 1 
and it appeared that the feebleness of cardiac action was due to 
the depressing effects of the morbid idea npon the organic func- 
tions, all which sliared moi^ or less in the prostratioiL His 
reasoning powers were, however, nowise affected apart from his 
delusions ; he was fidly aUve to all business i\dations, and would 
converse inteUigently and even cheerfully on iudiffereut matters. 
But the moment his attention was no longer diverted from hisJ 
o\yii suffering, and otherwise engaged, the morbid idea returned" 
in all its force, entirely occupied consciousness, his countenance 
became overcast, and he^ — ^just now so cheerful — presented the 
characteristic dejected appearance of profound melancholy. He 
UvclIj as it were, two separate lives — as a sound, reasonable 
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being, and as a morbid automatic Leiug ; he was quite aware of 
ills affliction, and could reason about it as a man ruiglit reason 
about a peculiarity of his cbaracter or a particular con formation 
of his body, though he couhl not be persuaded of its true nature ; 
but, so soon as the train of mental activity excited by external 
events was past, tlie morbid idea became consciousness. He 
was made so miserable by it that he more than once attempted 
suicide. Herein we have an example of what is sometimes caUed 
the correct reasoning of the monomaniac from false premisses ; 

^ believing that he has committed the unpordfjnable sin and tbat 
his soul is for ever lost, he docs that which may soonest precipi- 
tate the result which he so much dreads, iVn uncle had been 
similarly afflicted, and had died insane. 
InteliigenUy as this patient could talk, and rational as he ap* 
peared, apart from his delusion, it would not bo correct to pit)- 
BouDCe liira perfectly sensible under such limitation. There was 
BO sufficient reason in Ids intellectual disorder why he slioidd not 
have continued his business, but he could not do so ; he could not 
take interest in that, in his famd}^, or in anything else but liim- 
self ; ever}" impression was more or less painlul to lum, his whole 
manner of feeling being perverted, and he sought tberefore to 
avoid society and to be alone. At times, too, bis anguish in- 
creased to a veritable acute paroxysm, and then he looked very 
heipless and insane. Now the case which follows, very similar to 
the foregoing in genenU symptoms, illustrates, by an important 
additional symptom, a dangcruus feature in some of these eases* 
J, B., aet 51, married, had made a smiill fortune by his own 

P energies, and had brought up a family respectably. He was a 
stout, Iiard-faced, big-browed nuin, of surly appearance and 
melancholic temperament. Of the Wesleyan pereuasion, lie had 
always been very attentive to his religious duties ; indeed, reli- 
gious devotion was said to be the cause of his illness, which 
certainly began with doubts as to his religious state. lie became 
gloomy, moroae, and depressed, and took to his bed five weeks 
previous to his being sent to an asylum. He would not get up, 
however much entreated : why should he ? He was dying, and 
there was no salvation for him, for his soul was lost. He slept 
fairly and ate well, though he professed at times tliat he could 
not eat. In the asylum he was Ii;sth\ss, gloomy, and exceedingly 
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averse to exertion af any kied, always maintaitmig that he was 
dying. ** It*s of no use, I tell you, doctor, asking me how I am : 
you know I'm dying/* Apart fi*om the delusions as to his dool 
and his body, he was intellectual ly rational, although his affective 
life was much perverted. After a month's residence, there wis 
some improvement in his state ; he walked outside the groB 
after having been almost forced to go once or twice ; he was mo 
cheerful too, and vvotdd talk a little. It was thought that he 
was going on very favourably. One night, however, without 
any warning, he suddeuly started out of liis bed. rushed at a 
window, through which it would have been thought impossible 
that a man of his size, or indeed of any usual size, could have 
got, struggled through it, and fell from a height of twenty feef, 
fortunately on his feet, so that he was only grievously shaken. 
He was, however, in a state of fearful excitement, fancying thai 
the world had come to an end, writhing, and cr}'ing frantically, 
** Let me go, let me go ! " Like sudden despemte paro3cysQU 
6ei2ed him periodically for the next three weeks ; after which 
he began to improve. Ho became talkative, cheerful, Qnd inter- 
ested in his family, though maintaiiiing for a time, for tho sake 
of consistency seemingly, that he was no better, and only employ- 
ing himself when he thought that no one was obsening him. la 
three montlis more he was discharged q^uite recovered. 

In these cases, when the melancholic anguish has reached s 
certain intensity, it appears to be a matter of accident wheftli||^fl 
the convulsive explosion is expressed in some act uf laolend^B 
directed against the patient's own life or against the life of 
another, although it may be expected that, if the delusion is one 
of persecution from others, the violence will be displayed agaitifrt 
the supposed enemies. 

The followiug case further illustrates the acuta attacks of 
paroxysmal angubh that supen^enc in the course of chronie 
melancholia or ideationtd insanity with depressed passion : — 

Miss F., a^t forty-one, appeared to be as strong-minded and 
good-natured a lady as could be met with. Her manner was 
abrupt and decidedly energetic, and she is described as having 
always been a little queer. The melancholy for which she was 
finally sent to an asylum was said to have come on seven moni 
before, in consequence of a supposed offer of marriage which si 
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thought she had refused — in reality, none such was cvei made. 
She now believed that she was lost for ever in consequence of 
this refusal ; she wning her hands in her extreme distress, and, 
with a face tense with anguish, exclaimed that '^she Lad done 
it ; '* " that she was so near Zion's gate/' But her mental state 
varied much, and varied suddenly. One day she w^ould he in 
the greatest mental agony, rolling on the floor, writhing and 
twisting herself into the strangest forms, as though in her anguish 
she would tie her body into knots : on another day her delusion 
seemed to have retired into the background, and she was calm, 
natuiul, conversed most sensibly, and employed herself indus- 
triously. No one who saw her only in those calmer periods 
could conceive how unspeakably insane she w'as in her acute 
paroxysms. In her calmer moods, wiien not engaged in any 
occupation or conversation, and when apparently unnoticed, she 
might be observed to wiring her hands, and to repeat in an under- 
tone, '' Good God I " Wlien her attention was called, on these 
occasions, to %vhat she was saying and doing, she was often <iuite 
unconscious of it And that might teach us that the morbid 
manifestations w^ere of an automatic or reflex character, and that 
it is possible for such morbid phenomena, under certain bodily 
conditions, to attain a convulsive character, without conscious- 
ness of them at the time, and without memory of them after- 
wards. Tire psychologist would be a bold, as he certainly %vould 
be an ignorant and mistaken man, ivho should assert that the 
frenzy might have been controlled because there was usually a 
persistence of reason. It were as just to assert that the reflex 
convulsive action of a spinal cord poisoned by stiychnia must 
tie controllable, because the oixliuary reflex acts of a healthy 
cord are so. 

It is noteworthy, in some of these cases, how sudden and com- 
plete may be the change from the deepest anguish and despair to 
a state of perfect calm and sanity. Thus one of my patients, 
who suffered from acute melancholy, who usually wandered about 
moaning grievously, or sat weeping profusely, and who had made 
several attempts against her own life, awoke one morning seem- 
iugly quite w^ell, rational, cheerful, and wonderfully pleased at 
her recovery, remaining so for the rest of that day. Next morn- 
ing, however, slie had entirely relapsed, and it was some montha 
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before she finally recovered. Again Griesinger loentions the case 
of a woman with melancholia and tlelnsions as to loas of property 
and persecution, who for the space of a quarter of an hour was 
quite herself, and then relapsed. Such cases are of interest ia 
regard to the pathology of the disease, as they would seem to 
prove that there is no serious organic disease so far— that the 
condition of nerve-element is a polar modification w^hich may 
soon pass away, not unlike, perhaps, the elcctrotunic state that 
may he artificially produced in nerve. 

^fiss S.» oet twenty-two was rather a good-looking young 
lady, though with an irregularly formed head, and a deformity 
of one ear, and with a strangely wandering and occasionally 
vacant look. Her family is saturated with insanity, and the 
present is said to he her third attack. She is surcharged with 
grief, moRuing continually and weeping so ahundantly as to 
surprise one how she can raise so many tears* She exclaims 
that she is utterly estranged from God, and sohs as though her 
little heart must hreak. Notwithstanding this extreme exMhition 
of mental suffering, one could not, on carefully olbserving her, fl 
but conclude that she was not really so miserable as she looked, ^ 
that her distressing actions were in great part automatic. And 
there was truth in the instinctive suspicion; for in the midst of™ 
the most violent sobbing, she would sometimes, on the occasion ^ 
of a ludicrous or sarcastic observation, look up quite calmly, 
speak quietly, and even smile for a moment, and thereupon 
relapse instantly into her extreme grief. She was quite con- 
scious of her state, and threw all the blame of it upon her friends, 
who, she saidj ought to have subjected her to proper restraint 
and disciphne, inst^^ad of indulging her in every way, as they had H 
done. Previously to beiug sent from home she had been very S 
wilful and impulsive, sometimes starting out of the house, and 
saying that she must kill herself After being in the asjdum for 
a few days she became calm and composed, spoke quite mtionally, 
and professed herself very well contented with her position^ and fl 
with the course which her friends had taken on her behalf' And 
yet, while wearing this clieerful and contented manner, she was 
Becretly posting letters to her friends, full of the bitterest com- 
plaints, raoanings, and reproaches, sentence after sentence in 
them beginning, " Oh God ! " Eeminded of her inconsistency. 
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she sank into the deepest self-accusation and abasement, said she 
was utterly wretched on account of her deeeitfuhiess and wicked- 
ness, wliicli she could not help, and that she was lost for ever. 
And, indeed^ she could not help it. She was sincerely cheerful 
in her new relations when engaged in conversation, or in some 
occupation, bnt when she sat down to write home the old feelings 
returned, and the ohl automatic morbid activity broke out 
Ultimately she recovered, the morbid tension gi-adually subsiding, 
and finally disappearing in the entirely changed relations. This 
example enables tis to understand, in some sort, how it is that 
mnrdcrers in an asylum sometimes appear to be nnconscjous of 
what they have done, and, if they are conscious of their crime, 
never tliiok they are to blauie ; for the automatic activity of their 
morbid nature has surprised them, and when they retiect upon 
tlie act of violence, if they do so, it is as upon an act done by 
some one else. 

The foregoing cases will suffice to illnstr'atc partial ideational 
insanity, although they all fall under that division of it usually 
called melancholia. In conversLog with patients so afflicted, it 
is impossible to avoid being surprised at the strange discord or 
incoherency wliich their mental character exhibits: they are 
often, as it were, double beings — a rational and an insane being : 
the two beings cannot be brought into intercommunication and 
beneficial reaction upon one another, for the persistence of the 
delusion implies the cutting off of such interaction ; as conscious 
manifestations they ai^ independent, isolated. One day the 
sound being is in predominant or exclusive action ; another 
day, the unsound being : on different occasions one might say 
— " Now I am talking with the rational being ; now with the 
morbid being." Herein we have tbe explanation of the doubt 
which such patients sometimes have of themselves ; they are 
not confident at times, and appear only to half believe in 
their delusion, because they are not then under its entire 
influence: their rational nature is in predominant action, and 
they act in their relations as if their delusion really was a 
delusion. It woidd be a mistake, however, to put any reliance 
on such seeming hesitation: let the delusion be excited into 
activity, all doubts vanish, and the sound being is brought into 
dan";erou3 boudaiie to the unsoimd bein*^. 
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In a complete account of partial iJeatioaal insanity, ^vhetlier 
accompanied by a gloomy or a gay passion, the effects of the 
delusion shoiild be considered — as \va3 done when considering!^ 
idea physiologicall j^ — first, npon sensation ; secondly, upon the ™ 
processes of nutrition and secretion ; and, thirdly, npon the move- 
ments or general conduct of the patient. As the delusion is 
sometimes the final effect of a morbid organic stimnlua result- 
ing from bodily disease, so it in turn, however caused, reacts 
injuriously on the bodily nutrition and on sensibility, Tlie 
latter is commonly much affected in melancholia, Tliere may 
be general or partial diminution or per\^ersion of the sensibility 
of the s\in, or a local complete loss thereof; and complaints of 
precordial anguish and of strange epigastric or abdominal sensa- 
tions testily to the perversion of organic sensibility. These 
complaints, causeless as they may seem, are not always without 
significance. Illusions and hallucinations of the special senses 
are fre^juent ; one patient, believing himself lost, sees the devil 
in his room, atiotlier smells a corpse in his room, a third tastes 
poison in his food, a fourth hears voices wliicli revile and accuse 
him, or which suggest impious thoughts and instigate violent ^_ 
deeds— it may be to imitate Abraham and sacrifice his child. ^ 

The general depression of tone in melancholia is felt through- 
out the processes of nutrition, although not usually in obsen^able 
proportion to the great apparent suffering. So vast indeed does 
tliis seem in some cases that the wonder is that organic life can 
go quietly on. However, digestion mostly fails, and constipation 
becomes troublesome; the skin loses its freshness, and geta 
sallow, dry, and harsh ; the temperature of the body is lowered, 
and the extremities are cold ; the pulse is feeble, sometimes 
very slow, and even inteimittent ; the respiration is slow, moan- 
ing, and interrupted by frequent anfl long-drawn sighs; the 
urine is in some cases abundant in quantity and very pale in 
colour; the menstmation is generally inTgular or sxippressed. 
Everything indicates the depressing influence of th3 gloomy™ 
morbid idea on tlie organic life. There is usually a great want 
of sleep, idthougli patients are apt to assert that they have not 
slept when they really have, so little has been the feeling of fl 
refreshment therefrom, Eefusal of food, which is common and 
sometimes very persistent, may be due to other causes besides 
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i\m want of oppetiti! and general sluggishness of nutrition ; it 
may be in consequence of a fear of poison in the Ibod, or of a 
delusion that the intestines are sealed up, or in order to die by 
starvation, or in fancied obedience to a voice from heaven. 

There is the same depressing ioiluence exeiied upon tho 
voUmtary movements ; these, like the ideas, are sluggish gene- 
rally, and the conduct of the patient accords with the character 
of bis mental state. In an extreme form of melancholia known 
as melancholia with stupor^ M, aUoniia, where the mind is 
entirely possessed with some terrible delusion, the patient sits 
or stands like a statue, and must be moved from place to place ; 
the muscles are generally lax, or some of them are fixed in a 
cataleptic rigidity ; the patient, as if in a trance or as one only 
partially awake, scarcely seems to see or bear ; consciousness of 
time, place, and persons is lost ; and the bodily wants and 
necessities are alike unheeded. Between this condition at one 
end of the scale, and those cases at the other end in which there 
is an acute utterance of tlie internal agony in geature-laDguage, 
thougli this is usually of a somewhat uniform or even monotonous 
character, there are of course cases representing every sort of 
intermediate stage. But where there is the most activity of 
mo%xmient iu melancholia it is confined to the expression of the 
mental sufiering, or to the common attempt to escape from it 
by suicide : there is an extreme averaion for the most part to 
exercise, employment, and activity of a beneficial kind. 

In monomania proper, where the delusion is attended with an 
exalted feeling, its eftects upon sensibility, nutrition, and move- 
ment arc different. There appears to be no real diminution of 
general sensibility, tliough the sensations arc not always attended 
to, by reason of the excited mental state ; but hallucinations of 
the special senses are by no means luicommon, and they appear 
both as occasional consequences and occasional causes of the 
delusion, which in any case they fail not to strengthen. Theixj 
is not usually any notable interference with the processes of 
nutrition. Tlie behaviour of the patient ot^en expresses with 
sufficient distinctness tlie character of his delusion: one may 
i-eveal bis exalted notions in his gait, manner, and address, 
while another is not satisfied with the capabilities of ordinary 
language ti> express the magnificence of his ideas, but inventa 
23 
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new ami iiiysterious signs wbicb, unintelliiribk t4> every ontf 
eke, have wonderful meaning for liim. A tliird mukcs perhaps 
sweeping plans anil projects, enters npon vast undertakings, 
and soinetiDics goes through an immense amount of patient 
and systematic work in perfectmg some impossible scientific 
invention. 

The courses which meliineholia and monomania run respec- 
tively are different. In melancboha remissions are commoo, 
but complete intermissions rare. It is striking in some cases 
how suddenly a great change may take place : GriesingeFj as 
already said, quotes one case in which there was a perfectly lucid 
interval for the space of a quarter of an hour ; and I have more 
than once seen a melancholic go to bed cheerful and seemingly 
quite well, and yet awake in the morning as had as ever. It 
h never safe to trust to these sudden conversions fmm gloom to 
cheerfulness. When recovery docs really take place, as it does 
in half or even more than half of the cases of melancholia, it is 
usually gradual, and takes place within from four to twelve 
months from the commencement of the disease. After twelve 
months a favourable result, though less probable, is still not 
hopeless, for there are instances on record in which recover}" has 
taken place after the disease has lasted years. Of the cases that 
do not I'ecover, about half decline into mental weakness or com- 
plete dementia, the rest remaining chronic or ending in death. 
Though death may take place in consequence of refusal of food 
and exhaustion, it is often due to intercurrent chsease, phthisical, 
cardiac, or abdominal, and most often to phthisis. It was in 
melancholies w!io had died after long refusal of food that 
Gui^laiu most frequently met with gangrene of the lung. I 
have met with it in one such case. 

The course of monomania, once established, is very seldom 
towards recover\% The reasons of this are not far to seek : in 
the first place, monomania is often secondary to nmnia or melan- 
cholia, and represents therefore a furtlier degree of mental 
degeneration tlian these diseases ; and in the second place, when 
it is primar}% the fixed delusion is commonly the exaggeration 
of some fundfi mental vice of character, and has been slowly 
developed. Whether primary or secondary, tlie ^xod delusion 
marks the establishment of a definite type of morbid action of a 
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chronic natiu'e, such as 13 not ensuy got riri ot in any organ 
llie Ijody, nnich less so in an organ so delicate as the brain. 
Nevertheless recovery does sometimes take place under the pro 
longed influence of systematic moral discipline, or after some 
great shock to, or change in, the system — whether emotional, or 
produced by some intercurrent disease, or occurring at the climac- 
teric period. As a general ride it may be said that recovery 
does not take place when a fixed delusion has lasted for more 
than half a year. When it does not, the disease remains chronic, 
or passes into dementia : the more the exaggerated self-feeling 
which imderlies and inspires the delusion wanes, and the more 
this, losing its inspiration, bec-omes a mere form of words, the 
nearer the case gets to incoherent dementia. 

The reason why the prognosis is so much more favourable 
in partial ideational insanity with depression tbnn in partial 
ideational insanity with exaltation, tlioug!i sufficiently set forth 
already, might be itrnghly stated thus : that in the former the 
system is painfully sensible of its infirmity, depressed thereby, 
and feels the need of aniendment, wldle in the latter it is 
abundantly satisfied with its condition, gay, and sensible of 
nothing to amend 

(b) General Idmtional InsmiUy. — This division w^ll include 
all those cases of intellectual alienation which are commonly 
tiescribed under mania, as well as many cases of general intel- 
lectual disorder in which, notwithstanding the excitement, the 
evidence of much mental suffering leads to tlieir being placed 
under mdanch^Ua. In fact, it is not possible in practice to 
draw the line of distinction between acute mania and acute 
melancholia, which often bleed, follow one another, or rnn into 
one another, in a way tliat defies exact division ; for although 
we may properly say that there is in acute mania an excitement 
or exaltation of the self-feeliug, the expression of which takes 
place chiefly in the actions of the patient, who sings, dances, 
declaims, runs about, pulls off his clothes, and In all ways acta 
most extravagantly, yet there may he eq^ual excitement and 
restlessness of action in a patient who believes himself be- 
witched or lost, while another, exalted and furious one day, 
shall be frenzied with anguish next day. They alb however, 
agree in being examples of acute ideational insanity. In most 
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cases, before tne actual outbreak there is, as already set forth, 
a pR*moiiition of it — a precursory stage of depression, of shorter 
or loiiger duration, souietiniea so brief as to escape notice ; upon 
Mhicli follow increased excitability, sleeplessness, restlessness, 
extravagance of behaviour, rapid flow of ideas imperfectly or 
sti'angely associated or entirely incoherent, and hallucinations 
and delusions of various kinds. This contlition may last for 
some time as an acute disease, and then pa-ss away, and recovery 
take place ; or it may degenerate into a chrome state, in which 
there is a persistent incoherence of ideas, and permanent delu- 
sions and hallucinations exist. Tlte last stage of declension or 
degenemtiou is that of dementia, in which not only the orga- 
nized coherence of ideas in the supreme centres is destroyed by 
disease, but most of the very centres of ideas themselves are 
disorganized and rendered incapable even of morbid function : 
in the extremest cases of dementia there is not tlie capability 
even of a delusion, so disoiganized by the morbid degeneration 
is "that noblest garment of organization in which the soul 
is clad." 

Instead of entering into a general description of the symptoms 
of acute mania and melancholia, I shall give an example of each 
of these forms of ideational insanity, interposing such commen- 
taries as may appear necessary to elucidate the character of each, 
and to convey just ideos of its natim?, symptoms, and course. 

W,,P. was a merchant, of gjeat originality of thought and 
energy*of character, who became insane, after making a consi- 
derable fortune entirely by his own abilities. His mother had 
died insane* After slight depression, and certain transactions in 
business, which rather astonished his friends as being opposed 
to his usual manner of doing things, he broke out into eccen- 
tricities and extravagances of behaviour, with wMch was asso- 
ciated an unaccustomed liveliness ; in fact, he act-ed very much 
as if he were intoxicated, turning certain pictures with their 
faces to the wall, putting chairs in queer positions, w^aHdng 
about the garden bareheaded and singing; altogether ho 
appeared joyous, and was eccentrically industrious. If spoken 
with, he was lively, witty, original, and satirical, laughing wnth 
a laugh of peculiai' harsh and metallic ring, which he could not 
have imitated when in health: still he could control himself 
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for a time, and speak with a niarvelloiig assxiniption of calmness 
if he pleased. There was so fnv no positive insanity of tboiight, 
though there was great insanity of action : his condition might 
be said to represent an acute form of that stage of disease which 
hm already heen ilcscribed as the mildest form of hereditary 
insanity. Degeneration proceeding, however, he became in a 
day or two much worse : he raved incoherently in conversation, 
was violent in action, and not amenable to control ; his lan- 
guage was obscene and disgusting, his behaviour not less so ; 
and he represented very completely the condition of a furious 
maniac, whose habits w^ere of tlie filtliicst kind : he mastur- 
bated with frenzied energy, and eagerly licked up the secTetion, 
swallowed his urine, nnd painted himself with his fa?ce.s, ehantin'^ 
a wild chant the while, or talking in rapid incoherence. In all 
thifi extremity of fury, however, there were plainly evinced on 
his part a certain consciousness of his extravagances and a capa- 
bility of modifying Ids actions in certain regards, which could 
not fail to *^ive his conduct the semblance of wilful defiance and 
witting of1^:*nce to the feelings and opinions of those Avho had to 
do with him. As the energy of this stage somewhat subsided, 
various delusions — ^as that he was made the victim of medical 
experiments by night and by day, but especially by night — > 
were exhibited : the strange disease*produced feelings, nowise 
conforming to the order of his previous experience, and a 
vague feehng of being the automatic agent of morbid acts not 
his own, were interpreted as the results of external malicious 
agencies, as tliey were plainly not within the domain of his 
conscious life and voluntary control. This condition of things 
lasted for more than a week, after which, as the maniacal fury 
and delusions disappeared, there ensued a state of the pro- 
foundest moral disturbance. He was possessed with a great 
hatred to all those who were especially his friends ; was sullen, 
morose, and gloomy ; represented, in the unfairest way, every- 
thing which had been done to control htm^and he had an 
excellent memory of what had been done — as a violent cruelt^^ ; 
misrepresented any kindness or act of allentiou from his rela- 
tives j refnsed his food or took it most capriciously; and, 
although all positive delusions seemed to have vanished, yet he 
appeared to look upon others as responsible for all his sufferings 
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and extravagances. One might reason witli him, but even if 
he aclvDOwledged the justice of the arguments, which he some- 
times did, it was a h^'pocritieal aflectation; for to anotlier he 
would immediately afterwards set forth his unparalleled griev- 
ances in the most perverse and nntrne manner — more imtnie 
because he so completely twisted and perverted some little tioith. 
When well, he had always displayed a scrupidous regard for 
truth. There was no intellectual incoherence, but marvellous 
ingenuity : he could assume such an appearance of calmness and 
logical moderation in his complaints, accusations, and statements 
as would deceive the vciy eleet. And he actually succeeded in 
imposhig upon an influential friend, who, himself a most honoui'- 
able man, was so much influenced by the calmness and coherence 
of his stories, and by the plausible way in which he accounted 
for all Ins peculiarities, as consequences of the position in whicli 
he was placed, or slurred them over, that ho represented iu the 
strongest possible manner to his immediat-e relatives the injustice 
of keeping him longer under any sort of restraint. Accordingly, 
in this condition of imperfect convalescence, of unquestionable 
extreme moral or aflective insanity, and in opposition to medical 
remonstrances, the patient was freed from all restraint : all the 
people in his neighbourhood tliinking that he had lieen most 
unjustly confined. The consequence was, that in tlae course of a 
few weeks he had so managed, or rather mismanaged, his property 
— selling stock at great loss, and giving away large sums of money 
under the most singular pretences — as to aflbrd an excellent 
harvest to the lawyers, and greatly to impoverish his ehUdren. 
It was found absolutely necessary to place him under restraint 
i^aio, where he will remain doubtless for the rest of his liJe. 
For although he was apparently quite rational for throe or 
four weeks at a time, yet the attacks of mania constantly re- 
curred, gradually becoming more prolonged and the intervals 
of sanity less, until the disease acquired the character of 
dementia. 

In this case we may obsene that the first stAgo of the dege- 
neration was a short period of imquiL'fc emd of unaccountable 
depression, which Guislain believed to occur in tlie great 
majority of instances, and which not unfrequently precedes an 
ordinary fever or other grave disease : it is, as it were, the 
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I projectptl slradow tiiat portoruls a great calamity, the foresha- 
dowing glooai or iniiiiful forefeeling of the corning stcirra. After- 
wards there quickly followed a stage of so-called exaltation, in 

j whicli the patient seemed to he in an exuberantly happy state, 
as though transported with some joyful tidings, and peifctrated 
various extravagances of speech and action as though from an 
overflow of life. Some have not hesitated to describe this con- 
dition as one of increased mental activity ; even Schroeder van 
dor Kolk has fallen into what we cannot hut consider this great 
error. The real state of the patient is one of irritable wcahness : 
Le is unduly impressible, abnormally excitahle, and reacts in 

'sudden impvdses of feehng, thought, speech, and action, which 
moit; resemble spasms than anything else ; he is entirely incapa- 
citated for the cahn reception and discrimination of impres- 
sions, the subsequent quiet reflection, and final intelhgent act of 
volition — the complete co-ordination of mental action, wliich is 
implied in the highest mental activity ; his words and actions 
are like the idiot's tale, "full of sound and fury, bnt signifying 
nothing." The condition of nerve element, which is the basis 
of this excitability, is a reaction after the preceding depression , 
and it marks tlic commencement of a degeneration which, if not 
checked, will go on to the further stage of positive maniacal 
degeneration of mental action, like as the reaction of other 
kinds of organic element that have been chemically or mecha- 
nically injured passes into inflammation and purulent degene- 
ration : it is a state of instability of composition conesponding 
to that which is the condition of the mildest foiiiis of 
hereditary insanity, where, as already pointed out, such striking 
exhibitions of particular talents sometimes occur. 

Striking in this case was, what is often observable in other 
cases, the metalhc ring of the stmngely altered voice. Tliis 
maniacal change in the tone of voice, which is apt to grate so 
harshly on the sensibilities of those nnaccustonied |o hear it, 
testifies not less surely than the deranged thought^ perverted 
sensibility, and furious conduct to the profound and general dis- 
turbance of tlie nervous system» '' AVhen a man is a lunatic/' 
says Dr. Bucknill, " he is a lunatic to Ids finger ends :" he is 
alienated from himself both bodily and mentally. I cannot help 
making the remark here, that in almost every disease, hut 
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e«5p<^:ially in ini-anity, there are a great many nnobtmsiTe 
5»yinptom.ri in which nature speaks that are almost entirelir 
overlooked, attention being so much fixed on a few prominent 
sjinptomiij. In insanity, for example, there is not only the 
clianged tone of the voice, but there are peculiarities in 
the expression of the countenance, in the \oo\ of the eye, in 
the posture of the body : these constitute the physiognomy of 
the di-sease, and desene the most exact study. I think it not 
imi>o«3ible in many cases to determine from such signs not only 
whether the patient is suicidal, but in what degree he is suicidal 
— ^whether at any rate there is a desperate impulse that, like an 
evil fate, governs the patient and waits and watches for oppor- 
tunities, or whether a fluctuating impidse is excited to activity 
by opportunities. Again, there are great diversities in the cha- 
racter of what we confound under the general name of pain, as 
well as in the character of those manifold modifications of sen- 
sibility which fall short of pain, all which have their specific 
meanings had we but the knowledge to intei-pret them. Two 
circumstances, noteworthy in many cases of insanity, were 
marked in the case under consideration : these were, the peculiar 
indescribable odour of the patient — the bouquet des malades of 
lunatic wards — and the intensely offensive character of the in- 
testinal excretions. Manifestly there is some unknown chemical 
change produced in the excretory functions by the profound 
nervous disturbance, not otherwise than as secretions are ob- 
servably altered in composition by passion ; and the result 
attests, as other effects just mentioned do, the essential interaction 
of the mental life in the whole bodily life, and the impossibility 
of separating, save in thought, mental and bodily phenomena* 
It behoves us therefore to caiTy with us to the investigation of 
any case of insanity a deep sense of the importance of scru- 
pulously studying every sign of jjhysical disturbance, motor, 
sensoiy, oj nutritive, as well as the prominent mental symptoms. 
The third stage of degeneration exliibited by the patient was 
that of acute maniacal fury ; of which it is not necessary to say 
more than to point attention to the evidence of the persistence 
of a certain amount of self-consciousness, and the occasional 
manifestation of a certain i)Ower of self-control for a moment. 
This is the more necessary because of the foolish criterion of 
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responsibility sanctioned by English law, or rather by English 
lawyers. Certainly tliis patient, at all but his very worst mo- 
ments, and perhaps even then, waa conscious of what he was 
doing at the time, as he had an exact and coniplet<* memory of 
it afterwards, and was quite awam that it was disgusting and 
offensive to those around him ; he had even some power of self- 
control at times, as he would not do before nie wliat he would 
do before attendants ; so that if the legal criterion of lesponsi- 
bility IiolI been strictly applied to his actions, this man, snlTeiing 
the extremity of maniacal disease, would not have escaped pun- 
ishment As the maniacal fury subside<l and dekisions appeared, 
the disease becomiug more chronic, we might say that a fourth 
chronic stage was passed tlirough^ — a stage characterised by the 
persistence of ide^ational disorder; that is, not only of morbid 
ideas, but of the morbid association of ideas, after excitement of 
conduct had ceased. From this the patient soon passed into the 
fifth, wx'Il-markcd stage of affective insanity, a condition which 
usually lasts for some time after ideational disturbance has 
disappeared. The result of his prematui'e removal, while so 
suffering, affords an excellent illustration of the truth of the 
observation of Esipiirol, that the disappearance of hallucination 
or delusion is only a certain sign of convalescence when the 
patients rr-turn to their natural and original affections. At the 
oarher period of the disease there succeeded to tliis stage an 
interval of apparently perfect sanity before the supervention of 
a new attack, but as time went on this interval became less eW- 
deut, and at lust was omitted altogether ; so that, instead of a 
lecmTcnt mania, there was a continued mania estabUsbed, 
with regular stages of exacerbation and decline, and a steady 
declension towards the last stage of all, that of dementia, 
took place. 

Kow if we choose to suppose, as we might not unfairly do, 
each of the stages of disease gone through by tliis patient to 
exist in some individual, and to constitute his permanent state — if 
we conceive in fact the progress of degeneration through genera- 
tions instead of through the individual life — then '^ve may form a 
tolerably correct idea of the vaiying fomis of general ideational 
insanity that are met with. In one person the fury of action 
may be most marked ; in another, the delirium of thought^ 
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chronic or acute ; and in a tliiid there is a predominance of the 
afTective disoi-dcr. 11' we eliminate the clement time in con- 
sidering the course of mental disease, and do not sufler our 
thouglits to be constrained by it, we may certainly be enabled to 
get more correct views of the relations wliich the diflerent forms 
bear to one another ; the events of generations and of the indi- 
vidual life are brought together within the same compass of time, 
and pass in procession before the imagination, as it were, on tlu! 
same theatre : a morbid stage, which might scarcely be noticed 
or might be entirely passed over on account of its rapidity and 
briefness in the individual, will be distinctly evolved in the 
progress extending througli gejierations ; and a phase of disease 
which might have an exaggerated importance or an independent 
character assigned to it in the generation will receive its right 
interpretation by a considemtion of the course of the disease in 
the individual. Had this principle been at all times clearly 
apprehended, it may be justly questioned whether any one 
would have been found to doubt or misinterpret those obscurer 
forms of mental disease that have been the cause of so much 
unprofitable contention and angr}' feeling. 

A form of most acute mania, which runs a rajud courac, de- 
serves particular attention, both on account of the rapidity of it« 
course, the gi-avity of the prognosis, and the special treatment 
demanded. It is really an acute maniacal delirium rather than 
a systematized mania, the dAirc ai^ue of French authorsp and is 
characterised by great excitement, entire incoherence, apparent 
unconsciousness of what is going on around, and extreme restless* 
uess ; the coni'se of the disease beiug swift either to recovery or to 
death. The iollowing example will serve to illustrate it :— A cook 
in a gentleman's family, whose age was not known, though plamly 
between forty and fifty, was rather suddenly attacked witli acute 
mania. Nothing was known of her previous history, but she 
had been considered by her fellow-servants to be a little peculiar, 
and she had suffered from a chronic erysipelatous inllammatioii 
of one leg, which had disappeared a short time before her attack 
of insanity. She had been ill seven days when admitted into the 
hospital, and during the whole of that time had been noisy^ 
violent, and utterly incoherent ; and she had taken no food for 
several days. On admissiou her state was one of tlie cxtremest 
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maniacal excitement ; she was noisily incoliereiii, stripped off 
lier cIotiies» rolled on the tloor, was UDConscious ol* the calls of 
nature, and seemingly unconscious also of what was said or done 
to her ; she was continually spitting frothy and sticky saliva, 
and the look of her conntenance was horrible and hcart-iH^nding. 
She could not be got to take food, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that beef- tea. eggs, and brandy were administered to 
her at frequent intervals. Morphia made her sick, and did not 
make her sleep. This went on niglit and day for a week, when 
she was reported to have become quiet ; but it Avas the quiet of 
complete exhaustion. Her pulse was so feeble and rapid that it 
could not be counted, though np to the moment of the collapse 
she had 1>oen aa excited, as noisy, as restless as ever, and she 
still rolled on the floor, tossing her arms about and jmlling at 
her clothes. Kext day the heart beat feebly IGO times in a 
minute, so far as could be made out where no exact examination 
was possible, and with a certain nndnlatory action which raised 
the suspicion of pericarditis ; but there was no increase of cardiac 
dnlness. The skin was hot and dry ; thei*e Wiis extreme jacti- 
tation ; and she drank fluids eagerly, as slie had never done 
before, I thought there was some abdominal tenderness un 
pressure, but could not be sure of it. Next day she was clearly 
sinking fast, and muttered words which so fiir as could be made 
out were a i-equest fur holy water ; she was a Roman Catholic, 
Pressure on the abdomen now produced evident shrinking. On 
the following day she died. On examination of the body after 
deatli, the p>ericardium, when ojtened, w^as found not to contain 
a drop of fluid ; it^ surface was dry> rough, and markedly injected, 
and its substance seemingly thickened generally, and certainly 
80 in parts by oblong patches of lymph of old standing. Tliore 
were similar layers of lymph on the heart, the substance of 
which w as pale and fltibby, and its cavities were full of Ijlood, 
mostly uncoagulated The intestines were almost univeri^ally of 
a rosy red hue, which on closer inspection was seen to be due to 
injected vessels. The arachnoid was slightly cluudecb like glass 
gently breathed upon, and streaked witli a dehcate milky opacity 
along the lines of the vessels, while it was bulged at the sulci 
by a clear serous fluitl beneath. The ventricles were tilled with 
a similar tkiiil, which existed also in considerable quantity at the 
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base of the brain. On slicing the hrain numerous red spots wem 
visible, and when the surface of the cerebellnm wa^ exposed it 
was seen to be strongly injected in beautiful arborescent fashioiL 
Had the examination been carried further into the minute 
structure by a competent microscopist, I doubt not that the 
ideational cells of the cortical layers would have been found 
to be clouded and troubled like as the arachnoid was. The i 
visible morbid appearances at any I'ate were instinctive and in- 
teresting, and afforded some corapen&ation for the painful feeling 
of utter helplessness which one had had in face of the disease 
during life. An obvious speculation as to the cause of the dis- 
ease could not fail to present itself: that an erysipelas disap- 
pearing from the surface of the body had selected for attack the 
arachnoid and other serous membranes* Though the issue wa3 
fatal in this case, it is not so in all cases of acute maniacal 
delirium ; it is, however, a disease which should unquestionably 
be regarded seriously, both on account of its occasional intrac- 
tablenes3, and on accoimt of the suddenness with which fatal 
exhaustion may superv^ene. 

I now proceed to relate the history of a case which would 
usually be described as a typical example of acute melancholia, 
because of the fixed mental sufteriog that accompanied the inco- 
herence and excitement. It was of a very extreme kind, and 
illustrates what an amount of consciousness may sometimes co- 
exist with the most desperate insanity. A young woman, set* 
24, whose parents were Dissenters in a respectable position, had 
been religi ?u$ly brought up ; she had been much engaged in 
Sunday-school work, and had written several little tracts of more 
or less merit. When lirst seen by me she was said to have been 
ill for two months, but there was some probability that she had 
suffered for a longer period. She was miserably restless and ua- 
happy, and wandered about moaning and exclaiming, " Sfy poor 
father ! J^Iy poor father I "' She also spoke incoherently of the 
house being burnt down, and of every one in it being lost; and 
she made several attempts at suicide. After a little while she 
became still worse : she waa most excited during the day, rushing 
wildly at any door the moment it was opened, grasping at llie 
clothes of anyone who might enter, and clinging to them with offen- 
sive tenacity ; and at night she slept not, tore to pieces bedclothes. 
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nightdress, and whatever eke she could tear, and plastered herself 
and her chamber with her excrement Day by day, she seemed 
to get, if possible, worse and worse, gabbling automatically some 
such scEteoce as " I^t me see my poor father ; let me kiss iny 
poor father," and making the most frantic rushes at any door 
that was opened, no matter where it led to. Night was not the 
time for sleep, but for the awakening of a more disgusting frenzy. 
Withal it was clear that, notwithstanding her terrible and dis- 
tressing excitement, she knew what she was doing, and could 
control herself in some measure for a time ; she did not Uko, for 
example, to be put in seclusion, and tlie threat or employment 
of that means of treatment had a calming effect upon her. On 
the %vhole, there was certainly an appearance of wilfulness in 
the w^orst acts of this poor womau, whom an ordinary observer 
would have pronounced the maddest person that he could ima- 
gine : she was perlectly conscious whether she was doing what 
she should do or should not do ; mid if a sufficiently powerful 
motive was excited, she could sometimes restrain the auto- 
matic utterance of her con\*idsive frenzy. Uad tlic supremely 
absurd question whether she knew tlie difference be\veen right 
and wrong been put to a medical witness in her case, the reply, 
so far as rational answer rould be made to irrational question, 
must needs have been, that she did. In many like instances of 
hereditar>^ insanity nothing is more clear than the persistence of 
consciousness with the most extreme insanity of action. In this 
case, the so-called asylum ear* which is ever of evil augnr}% 
apiK^ared first on one side and then en the other, and the end 
was the natural end of such cases, — namely, dementia : the fuiy 
had raged out, and the calm of mental extinction foUowed : Ijy 
making a desert of the miud there was made peace. As in the 
natural order of events convulsion is the forerimner of pamlysis, 



•The " IiiBimo ear '*— Ha^raatoma amis, or Otliamatoiua — b pnnfiical by an 
eifusion of blood unde^r tlio iitriihoinltiiiin, wbieb is Btrippod fruiu tlie curtiJagt?, or, 
ua some hold, by an cflTuBion within the eartihi^'i*. It may renmin soiuy time iu tJie 
i-ystic 5tage» absorption finally taking phico, and tho enr bccominji; clr^' nnflshrivt'Ilcd. 
AVhen it app<^ars, the prognosis is very unfavonraljlc. Somo bavo atti-ibiited it 
to a traiimatic eausfl, but ita grAdnii! iiiaunLT of coming on» lis symptom a, and 
duration, arc ^lidcly diflei'cnt from thosd of a contusion. Dr. Sliir, who has inves- 
tif;at<?d its nature most carefully, bt'licvia tbtit there is no foundation for atip|>oaing 
it to ba produced by injury. -^Hajmalomn auris, BriL and For. licvieWj 1S58. 
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SO maniacal fury is the natural forciimuer of dementia in the 
re^lar course of mental dcgenemtioii. 

In tins case there is notable a feature which is observed also 
in most other cases of acute melancholia, and which, indeed, 
constitutes a point of difference between it and acute mania : 
it is the monotonous and apparently automatic character of the 
expression of the disease, whether in the delirious ideas or in 
frenzied actions. We know not wliy it should be so, but so it 
is, that the most excited melancholies exhibit far less variety in 
their delusions and conduct than the acute maniac. The more 
activity of movement there is, however, in melancholiaj, as the 
expression of the mental suffering, the more acnte the utter- 
ance of the agony in gesture-language — in the wringing of the 
Ixands and tlie writhing of the body — the nearer does the case 
appro jich mania. 

It Ls striking how complete in some cases of general ideational 
insanity is the memory of the past during the attack, and of all 
that has happened during the attack after it has passed off; but 
in other instances, especially those of acute maniacal delirium, 
the patient forgets altogether tlie events of his madness, like as 
a dream is forgotten, though he may remember them again 
during a snhsequent outbreak. Inmiediately before a second 
attack it sometimes happens that thoughts and feelings displayed 
on the occasion of a first attack, but latent since, "will reappear, 
so that even attendants are able to recognise the e\dl presage, 
and to predict the outbrealc. 

Halhicinations of the different senses ait2 common enough 
in acute mania and melaneliolia, and illusions still more so; 
but both are usually of a Heeting and fluctuating character. 
Patients hear voices address them, see persons that have no 
real existence, or mistake for others those whom they really do 
see, taste poison in their food, smell strange odonrs, or feel 
unaccountable shocks, which they attribute to electricity or 
%\Ttchcraft» Some have thought tliat the long endurance of the 
great expenditure of energy in acute insanity may be owing to 
a perversion of the nuiscular sense, l>y reason of which the true 
state of the muscles is not declared in consciousness. There can 
be no doubt that the centres of motor residua are ver}" much 
disordered, just as the centres of ideas are : a patient lying in hia 
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hed fancies, tliereibre, that he is moving, or that his limbs are 
tiying throiigli the air; he has motor illusions and halhiciiiations, 
and the muscular sense is so perverted that it cftnnot make 
known the real state of the muscles, and help to correct by its 
percepiioii tlje deluded motor intuition. Even where tliere is no 
actual illusion of movements in acute insanity, the rapidity, 
confusion, and incoherence of them attest not less certainly the 
derangement of the motor centres ; the movements are n«jt willed, 
nor do ideas of them consciously precede their accomplishment, 
but the motor intuitions, excited into activity by^ disease, instigate 
them the moment they rise ; not restiitg there, moreover, these 
carry their morbid activity into the inteUectual life, and aid and 
abet the morbid work going on in the ideational eentivs. 

Considering the gi'eat and continued agitation, mental and 
bodily, in acute insanity, the bodily functions are very little 
affected. In the early stage, when there is perhaps some febrile 
disturliance, the pidse may be a little quicker, but it is after- 
\\'ards scarcely raised in frequency. The temperature of the body 
is slightly, if at all, increased in ordinary cases ; but in cases of a 
typhoid type, where there are sleeplessness, restlessness, gradual 
wasting, and where tlie tendency is to death from exhaustion, 
it may be raised from 3 to 5 degrees above the iiatunil stan- 
dard.* In the insanity oecuning after acute dise^ise, I)r, Weber 
found only a slight increase of temperature, although this had 
been considerably mised daring the previous acute disease, and 
inimcdiately rose again on the occasion of a ix?lapse.*f "When 
the temperature rises notably in a case of insanity, we may then 
justly suspect an attack of some other disease, or a tendency to 
fatal exhaustion ; in eitlxer case the prognosis is made serious. 
The skin may \>e dry and harsh, but it is often moist, and of 
offensive odour. Dr. Sutherland tiiought he had discovered an 
excess of phosphates in the urine : were this true, it might be 
supposed to testify, like the very slight increase of tempemture-, 
to an abnormal disintegration of tissue; but the researches of 
Dr. Addison have not confirnii^d the statement. | Constipation 



• Kcport on tlie Dev^jn Coiuity Asylum for 18(f5. 

t Oil the Delirium <lnriug tho DecUno of Acute Diflcascs, hy llprmimti Weber, 
M . D . ^Mfd. - Vh if u r. Transactio (u% 1 BdS. 
t On llio Uriixu of thtj Insane.— i?riY. and For, JUvkw^ 18C5. 
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is common, but iu some case^ there is an obstiuate relaxation of 
the bowels ; not uafrequentlj, however, these are quite naturaL 
Acute insanity is not oft-en regularly progressive in its coui-se ; 
remissions usuaUy take plaeo, and sometimes there are complete 
iuterinissions, or so-called lucid inter\'als. When the attacks 
occur at regular or irregular intervals, they constitute a periodic 
or recurreut insanity ; and when a melancholic and maniacal 
fxcitement alternate with some approacli to regularity, we get 
what some French writers have called /<?//<; drculalre, ov folic cl 
(louUc forme. Since the time of Esquirol there has been in 
France an ambition to discover a new variety of insanity, and to 
coin a new name for it ;, hut the verbal distinctions have not 
often stood tlie test of exact observation. The duration of acute 
insanity may he for hours or months, and recovery may be 
sudden or gradual A furor tran^itorius lasting for a few hours 
or days, and accompanied sometimes by vivid hallucinations 
and destructive tendencies, ha^ been attested by so many trust- 
worthy observers, that it is impossible to doubt its occasional 
occurrence ; the outbreak is comparable, indeed, %v ith an attack 
of epUepsy, and, well considered, is no more wonderful nor 
inexplicable.* Recovery, w^hen it does take place, usimlly 
occurs within the year, and sooner and oftcner in the melan- 
cholic than the maniacal form ; it is rare after two years have 
passed; indeed, the longer the disease lasts, the "worse is the 
prognosis, which is always unfavourable in the recurrent form, and 
wdiere tliere is an alternation of melancholic and maniacal excite- 
ment When recovery does not take place, the disease passes 
into clironic insanity, or into dementia, or ends fatally. Death 
may be due to exhaustion, or to some accidental disease, such as 



* Nunierouji iustnacen of such transitory fury arc on rncorti, ami might he 
qiiotoiL The foUowiiig ifl an examplo : — "A sober and industrious shoemaker 
j^ot up early one morning as usnal t«> go to Lj-h work ; soon after liia wife was 
struck wilU liis wild look and incohertnt talk. Un adzed a knife^ and rushed at 
Ilia wifp» who cscnpc*d. The ucighbonrs liajl great difficulty in soixing and dis- 
anuinpj hiru, for h'j defeudod himaclf with the knife. His face waa flushed, liia 
pnlse fuU and froqiipnt, and his body covered with p:rspimtion. lu the aftcru<>aii 
he hecame cahii, and slept hcsivily. Wlieo ho awoke in the evening he was ijuito 
himself^ and remembered nothing of what had pftswcd." — Cazauviehj De Iti Mono- 
nianlo Homicido, lS3fi. See sho Yirebow's Archii\ vol. viil. p. 192; Ueber 
Mania Traiisitoi iti, von Dr, Lndwi;; Jlcyer ; and cni^ph in Mare's work, De la 
Foiie conaidcrcu dans scs E^pports avcc les Questions MedicO'judiciaii%)8. 
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pleurisy or pneiimooia. It camiot trvily be said that acute 
insanity predisposes to diseases of tlic respiratory organs, but 
these certainly seem to occur vnih considerable frequency, and 
[ingi'ene of the lung has ranny times been nitit with after ileatli, 
specially, according to Ciuislaiii, in those who have long refused 
food- A\Tien maniacal exhaustion proves fatal, it soraetimes 
does so suddenly and unexpectedly, leaving in the mind an 
anxious feeling of doubt whether a more energetic treatment 
might not have prevented death, or^ if energetic treatment has 
been eniphiyed, whether that has not had something to do with 
hastening the fatal issue. 

After the acute symptoms of an outbreak of insanity have 
subsided without recovery taking place, the chronic disease 
exhibits the most varied features, according to the nature of the 
original cause, and the extent and degree of mental degeneration. 
When the disease has been produced by a moral cause, there is 
usually conBiderable intellectual power apart from the delu- 
sions, or even mani feasted in the disjday of them ; the ease may 
then properly fall under partial ideational insanity. Wlien the 
disease has V^een produced by a pliysical cause, or has followed 
a severe attack of acute insanity, there is often a great loss of 
mental power, together with delusions, some general feebleness, 
and Ulcohercnce ; the morbid action has spread tbrougli the 
mental organization, and the case might be referred to one of 
tlic gronp^s of dementia Between dementia and what is describetl 
as chronic mania, the difference is only one of degree of degene- 
ration, and examples perpctunlly occur that render tlie establish- 
ment of any definite line of division impossible* On the one 
hand, then, chronic insanity runs insensibly into monomania 
or melancholia; on the other, into dementia. The principles 
which guide the prognosis in these forms of mental disease will 
apply to it. To give an account of chronic insanity would be 
simply to describe, in tedious and useless detail, the physical 
antl mental characters tics of numerous individual cases. It is 
important only to bear in mind, that an excellent memory and 
mucli intellectual power may co-exist witli numerous extravagant 
delusions. A lady under my care, who fancied tlmt not an event 
in Europe happened which had not some hidden relation to her 
and lier affairs, who detected a plot against herself in the meetikg 
24 
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of a cabinet or in the movements of a court, who heard voices 
from the ceiling, and who used terrible language in her frequent 
outbursts of excitement, had a most exact memory of all her 
affairs, and an acute judgment regarding them. It was only 
because she coidd not control lufV conduct, but threatened 
with a loaded pistol the lives of those whom she thought to be 
lier cncmieSj that it became necessary to put her under 
and control. 

4 DcTnaUia. — It is the natural termination of mental degene- 
ration, whether going on in the individual or through generations ; 
and it is accordingly in the great majority of cases chroiiic* and 
secondiiry to some other form of mental disease. It may, how- 
ever, be both acute and primary. 

Acute lUmcniia, lasting for a few hours or days, sometimes fol-1 
lows a serious attempt at strangulation or drowning, or a series of 
epileptic fits ; and in one case which came under my observation 
there was strong reasoji to believe that a masked epdepsy ap- 
peared in that guise. A man of epileptic visage, and said to have 
had '*iits" occasionally, was suddenly, after some faintness, aflccted 
with a blank confusion of mind, entire incoherence, and com- 
plete inability to recognise anybody or anything— to remember 
the past or to appreciate the present ; he was, in fact, completely 
demented. So he remained for a few days, and then got quite 
well. Again, the insanity which sometimes occurs after certain 
acute diseases, as typhus and typhoid fevers, pneumonia, acute 
rheumatism, may take the form of acute dementia. Lastly, it 
appears to be sometimes brouglit on suddenly by a great moral 
shock, and it now and then occurs in young men and women as 
a primary disease of unknown causation, though connected in 
some way probably with disturbed sexual function. A pale, 
delicate, fragile, blue-eyed young lady, i^t. 25, came under 
my care after being ill for a week. She liad not taken food, 
and was much exhausted. Her vacant wandering eyes were 
devoid of all intelligent perception, and her countenance wag 
blank and expressionless. Tliere was a restless, agitating move- 
ment to and fro of the hotly generally, and of the head in 
particular, with a low monotonous moanmg. She was speech- 
less, and it was impossible to elicit any kind of response, or to 
lix her attention. She took no food but what was forced into , 
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her uioiitli, and was iiiatteDtive to the caOs of nature. Bt'fore 
tliree months were over she recovered under suitable treatment. 
She had suffered some disappointment of her affections ; men- 
struation had ceased ; and acute dementia foUowed. Another 
somewhat similar case was that of a yoimg gentleman, aet 
19, of pale, delicate appearance, with lai^e prominent grey- 
eyes. He had for some time been worked rather hard in an 
office, and bad not quite satisfied his friends with his mode of 
life out of it, when one day he was suddenly attacked w4th a 
quasi-hysterical attack of incohere.ncy. There was blank con- 
^m fusion of mind j he neither uttei-ed nor ejtpressed otherwise any- 
^B^ tiling indicating ideas in his o^\ti mind, and he showed no sign 
^^H^of understanding what was said by others. There were ocea* 
|^^^"^sional periods of confused excitement. He took no food but 
h what was forced upon him, and he was inattentive to the calls of 

^m nature. Kecoverj' book place within a montk 
^^ These examples will serve to show the chamcter of acute 

dementia, and to indicate the favoumble character of the 
. prognosis. Tlie mental functions are abolished for the time 
I by reason of some severe shnck to their nerve centres ; the ex- 

I pressioulcss countenance of the patient, his passive attitude of 

I body, perhaps an occasional aimless and confused exciteme<nt, 

his iiiability to understand what is said, or to say anything 
which cim be understood, and a loss of sen.sibility^ — all mark the 
abeyance of mental function. If a restomtion does not soon 
^H take place, as in most cases it does, there is danger lest the 
^" tlisease pass into chronic and incurable dementia. It is liardly 
f necessary to say that senile dementia, though primary, does not 

get well. 

(Jkroiiic dementia is t!ie form of dementia which we most 
often meet with, and we meet with every degree of mental 

I decay in different cases. It is observed that after a very severe 

attack of acute insanity the evil effects are many times visible 
for a wdiile in a certain condition of mentfJ weakness without 
actual intellectual disorder, llie force of the character seems to 
have been sapped, and, though perception appears to be suf- 
ficiently acute, there is some want of power of reflection ; the 
finer feelings, moral and testhetic especially, are gone; the 
ohysiognomy has lost its highest expression, and the individual 
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tiives the impression of a certain cliiklishness of manner, Tliia 
feebleness nmy gradualJy pass oft as time gaes on and strength 
is regained, or it may bo more or less apparent lor the rest 
of life. In tlie latter case, recurring attacks of positive insanity 
are apt to come on at uncertain intervals, and to issue finally 
in complete dementia. In a lady under my care, who had 
sufljsred from an attack of acute insanity when only fifteen 
yeavs old, the development of the mind seemed to have been 
completely arrested ; twenty years afterwards she had quite the 
appearance, manner, and mental cliaracter of a girl of fifteen ; 
and though she liad during that period three more acute attacks 
of derangement, these resembled in character those that occur 
in early life rather than such as are usually met with in adults. 
Between this mild form of mental weakness at one end of the 
scale, and the extremest examples of dementia, in which mental 
power is almost oblitemted, at the other end, there are met with 
in practice cases marking every shade of the gradation. 

Most of the permanent residents in asylums, tbose who con- 
stitute the greater part of the insane population of the country, 
are persons who, after mania, monomania, or melaiicholia, have 
subsided into a state of greater or less feebleness and incohe- 
rence of mind. They represent in undistinguishable varieties 
the shattered wrecks of the mental organization, Thiee main 
groups of them may perhaps be made. Tlic first will consist of ^ 
those M^io exliibit a few striking delusions which seem to be 
automatically expressed ; for the strong self-feeling wdiich imder- 
lies or inspires the delusions of partial ideational insanity has 
faded away, and they are no longer full of self-assertion, uor 
eager and eamest about their opinions. Tliey quietly give utter- 
ance to the most extravagant delusions, as if they were the most 
ordinary truths, and, when under proper care, only get excited for 
a time when tliese are opposed or attacked. Tiic paths of mental 
association are broken up, so tbat the delusions are cut off from 
any active influence upon such mental functions as are left, 
and all real interest in the past or the present is aboUshed. 
The actions of the patient exhibit a correspondhig imbecility. 
Many of them are incapable of employing themselves in any 
useful way ; a few may be induced to continue their former 
occupation, or to do a little work of a manual kind ; while the 
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industry of otlicrs 13 confined to gathering stones, sticka, and 

Ipieces of paper. Strange propensities of all kinds are exhibited, 

1— as, for example^ to stand or crouch in a particnlar comer, to 

[walk backwards and forwards for a certain tlistance on a par- 

' ticular piece of ground, or to omanaent fantastically the person 

with feathers or flowers. Th% mood of niind may be surly and 

'depressed, or brisk and exalted, or placid and cheerfid ; it 

► appears to be determined in great measure by the pr^\^ous dis- 

ponition of the patient Hallucinations and illusions of the 

most extreme kind are frequent. A woman under my care 

used to think she ate ditferent people in her food, and when she 

saw them alive still could not be persuaded that she had not 

eaten them : another woman may lovingly nurse as her long 

dead child a lump of wood decked in rags ; a fourth person, whose 

lingular movements seem unaccountable, is busy spinning 

sunbeams into tlircada ; a fifth continues violent movements of 

ibis arms in order to prevent his blood from coming to a stand- 

tstilL The bodily health is usually good, the patients frequently 

improving in this regard as the active symptoms of mania or 

melancholia subside into the calm of dementia. 

In a second group of cases there is a more general incoherence 
or crazinesa, without any particular delusions^ but with greater 
external activity. Although there are no distinct delusions 
mcmifest, there are evident, in the patient's incoheiX3Bt babblings 
or his senseless parrot-like repetition of certain words, traces of 
such as existed in the maniacal stage. The morbid degeneration 
has advanced so far, that not only are the paths of association in 
the mind broken up, but the centres of ideas are themselves 
disorganized. Consequently there is an entire incapacity of 
fasliioning into ideas the impressions made upon the senses, as 
well as a complete loss of memory ; in extreme cAses there is 
the incapacity even of a distinct and fixed delusiom There is 
sometimes an entire indifference to wliat is going on around, 
and there may be a remarkable insensibility to pain ; or there 
are occasional violont outbreaks of incoherent passion and fury ; 
or there may be even desperate homicitlal violence, J. II was a 
demented patient, utterly incoherent, who walked about mut- 
tering to himself ; no one could make out what he Avas muttering 
nbout, for no intelligible unswcr could ever be got fro»!i him, 
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yet every one who had liad any experience of him had a lively 
and well-grounded dread of him. Without giving the sliglitest 
warning beforehand, he used, from time to time, to nish suddenly 
upon some one, and deal him a savage blow, or make a fiirious 
attempt to strangle him ; so sudden and dangerous were these 
attacks that nothing would Lodnct an attendant to sleep in the 
same room with lum, H, P,, again, was a hea\y, wild-looking, 
hopelessly demented woman, who usually laughed vacantly %vhen 
spoken to, and seemed not to comprehend anything that was 
said ; every now and then, however, slie used to begin, without 
any evident reason, to shriek and howl fearfully, and to stamp 
on the ground furiously, her whole body being agitated by a 
convulsive paroxysm. This fit of agittition would often issue in 
a murderous attack made on some one with the rush of an 
avalanche, while at other times she would fall down, and lie 
shrieking and kicking for some minutes ; after wliich she would, 
with mechanical drawl, murmur, " I beg pardon,'' *' I'm very 
sorry/* The predominant mood is different in different cases: 
some are gay, happy, and prone to hmgh and chatter j others 
are gloomy^ and display the mimicry of sorrow ; while others, 
again, are malicious, spiteful, and addicted to a pui-poseless 
miscluef with a monkey-like cunning and persistence* The loss 
of memory is great : some have lost all remembrance of their 
former hves, their friends, and their own names ; whilst others, 
who perhaps forget instantly tlie last thing said, can reproduce 
the distant past with considerable fidelity. The bodily health 
is usually good, and the bodily functions arc w^ell performed ; 
some of these patients indeed get fat, and remain so till an out- 
break of excitement and agitation, to which they are periodi- 
cally hable, reduces them. The physiognomy is blank and 
expressionless, especially when the patient is addressed; it is. 
often ako prematurely aged. 

Lastly, there is a gioup of demented patients in whom the 
mind is almost extinguished : who have to be fed, moved, clothed, 
find cared for; who evince little or no sensibUity; whose only 
utterance is a grunt, a wiiine, or a ciy ; and whose only move- 
ments are to mb their heads or hands. Of the thi-ee degrees of 
dementia they represent the worst — the lowest state to which 
it b possible for a human being to sink, Tlieir existence is^ 
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iudecd, little more tliau vegetative ; and if thoy are not carried 
off by pucumomaj tubercle, or some other disease, aa they ofteu 
are, they die from effusion on the brain» serous or htemorrliagie, 
or from atrophy of the braiu, or from the effects of accident, to 
which, through their apathetic helplessness, they are ninch 
exposed. 

Thongli secondary dementia may last for a long time, it is 
impossible that recovery should take place. The condition, 
habits, and conduct of patients suff'ering from it may often be 
much improved by proper care and control, but their mental 
decay will generally go on increasing imto the end. When 
death takes place, it is sometimes due to effusion on the brain, 
or to atropliy of it ; or it is produced by accidental disease, as 
tubercle or pneumonia. 

Now that we have sketched the progress of mind tlirougli the 
gi-adual processes of its gi'o\\ih and development to the full evo- 
lution of its Lighest faculties, and have traced the steps of its 
degeneration and decay to its lowest degradation in apathetic de- 
mentin, we may once more call attention to the analogy between 
mental and spinal function. Eearing in mind that the functions 
are mental in one case, and in the other motor, the results- of 
degeneration w^ill admit of an unstrained comparison. A\T[ien 
the spinal fiuiclions suOer, there is hrst a loss of jjower of co- 
ordinating the movements of the limbs, — -in other words, a certain 
motor incoherency; when the degeneration has gone still further, 
tliere is spasmodic or convulsive muscular action, a condition 
heralded by twitchings and slight spasms at an earlier stage; last 
of all, when tilings have got to tlie worst, comes paralysis. So 
with regard to the morbid manifestations of diseased mind : there 
is first a loss of power of co-ordinating the ideas and feeUngs, a 
certain incoherence of mind ; at a more advanced stage there are 
convulsive mental phenomena, or fixed morbid ideas, comparable 
to motor spasms or convulsions ; and, lastly, there is extinction 
of mental function in dementia, as there is extinction of motor 
power in paralysis. If I have so lar failed, however, in display- 
ing how entirely untenable, is the metaphysical conception of 
mind when brought face to face with facts, and in making 
evident how necessary it is to study the highest mental pheno- 
mena by aid of the light wliich a knowledge of the simplest 
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phenomena affortla us, no aiiiouiit of iteration now will avail to 
counterbaJimctB a failiu-e, the cause of wliiirli luust lie not so 
much in the difficulty of the subject, gi'eat as that is, aa in tlie 
defective raauner in which it has been treated, 

5. General Ilaraif/sis. — It is a form of mental disease which, 
being marked by certain distinctive symptoms, it is necessary to 
desciilje separately. In the great majority of easier there are 
singularly exalted notions, extravagant delusions of wealth and 
grandeur, accompanying a gradually increasing general paralysis 
of the muscular system. Eut as cases undouljtedly occur in 
which there are no such exalted delusions, it is impossible to fix 
upon the cliaracter of the delusion as distinctive of the disease ; 
it is necessaiy to define it as a form of insanity charactensed l>y 
a progi'essive diminution of mental power, and by a paralysis which 
gradually inei^eases and invades the whole muscular system. 

It has an interest above that attaching to the other forms of 
inentul disease in the fact that it selects its \detims commonly from 
the better cksses of society, and selects, agaiu, those who seem 
to be buoyant witli health, and at the full heiglit of their energy; 
so fatal is it, too, that it may be truly said of those once attacked 
by it, that '*iii the midst of life they are in death/' The most 
frequent cause of it is thought to be intemperance, akaholic or 
sexual; but it not unfrequently occurs where there has been no 
reason to suspect anything of the kind. Tlien, however, some 
sort of hereditary taint is likely enougli to be present. Two of 
the lx»st marked examples of the disease which I have seen 
occurred in teetotallers, who never had been addicted to alcoholic 
excess ; in both of ihem, however, there was hereditary taint ; 
botli of them had undergone the struggles and anxieties spiinging 
from a large family and a modemte business ; and in both there 
was some reason to suspect enervating marital excess. General 
jiaralysis is emphaticiilly the disease of manhood, for it is hardly 
ever met with before thirty or after sLxty i the fact agrees well 
with the supposition that the solo cause of the disease may 
sometimes he in the agitation and anxieties incident to the most 
active period uf life. Women seldom suffer from general para- 
lysis : they are not subjected to such severe mental activity as 
men are ; they do not sutler so easily fmm sexual excess ; and 
they are not so much addicted to alcoholic intemperance. 
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It has been a point of dispute amongst some \vTiters, wlietlier 
Uie menial symptoms precede the pamlysis, or wlietber the hitter 
Ippeai^ first — whether the insanity is primary, or whether the 
paralysis is the primniy and main affection, the insanity 

^Bticondaiy and accessoiy. Tltere can he no doubt in tlie minds 
of those who simply observe cases without prejudice, that the 
mental symptoms are witnessed in many cases before there is 
any tmce of paralysis visible; and that in other cases the 
nient^il disorder appeal's simultaneonsly with the motor disorder, 
AVhether instances do not occasionally occm* in wiiich the 
pamlytic phenomena appear fii'st, I cannot undertake to say 
positively; Leide^dorf has related the history of one case in 

J which the earliest symptoms were spinal, the disease actually 

' beginning in the cord, and one or two similar cases are on recoicL 
In 51 out of 86 cases that were carefully w*atched by Parchappe, 

I the paralysis and mental disorder w^ere simultaneous; in 27 
eases the paralysis was subsequent; and in 8 the precedence 
could not he determined. Before asserting in a particular case 
that there is no evidence of paraly^is^ it will be well to observe 
the patient %vhen emotionally excited, or after a sleepless night ; 
tlien there may be exliibited a tremulousness abol^t his speech 
which is not at all visible wdien he is perfectly calm and 
collected. 

The motor symptoms are first evident in the tongue, which 
has to execute so many delicate and complex movements with 
such exact precision, and especially in the articulation of words 
aboimdiug in consonants, w*here the most comjdex co-ordination 
is necessary; wHen the patient spe^aks earnestly, he does not 
articulate clearly, and there is a certain pause or indecision in 
his uttemnce, as if there was a difliculty in bringing out the 
w^ord ; when the tongue is put out, which it is with some diffi- 
culty, there is a fibrillar quivering of its muscles, but it is not 
pulled to one side. There is a tremidonsness also in the 
muscles of expression when they are put in action, especially 
in those of the lips, which quiver as in one just about to burst 
into tears. These symptoms are more evident wlien there is 
any mental excitement An inequality in the size of the pujils 
is often an early sjTiiptom, but it is not a characteristic one; it 
is sometimes present in other fomis of insanity, and it is not 
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always present in general paralysis. As the disease advances, 
the muscles of the limbs and truuk are affected ; in walking, tl^ 
feet are not quietly raised and firmly planted on the ground ; t}\ 
patient easdy stumbles at a step, or on uneven ground, and, if 
asked suddenly to turn round when going straight fonrard, he 
staggers like a drunken man. Kevertheless he may bo energetic 
in walking, setting about it earnestly, as if it were his busine 
and pleased with his performance of it; he does not want 
muscular power, but the power of using Ins muscles; he is 
unaware of Ids deficiencies, and commonly thinks himself 
wonderfully well and strong. Precise co-ordination of move- 
ment, such as is necessary for writing, sewing, and like acquired 
automatic acts, is lost. As the disease still advances, the arti- 
cidation becomes less distinct, the walk more and more totteriji^, 
the knees fail, the patient frequently tumbles, and finally is 
unable to get up at all. Tlie contractility of muscles for tlie 
clectTic stimulus is retained. At last the primary automatic or 
reQex movements faO; the pupils become dilated, but imequal iii 
size ; the sphincters lose their power, and the patient may be 
choked by a lump of food sticking in the pharynx and blocking 
up the opening of the larynx, or even getting into the larynx, 
Transitoiy contractions of an arm or leg occur sometimes, and 
a grinding of the teeth is not uncommon in the last stages of 
the disease. 

Cutaneous sensibility appears to be diminished in the early 
stages, and towards the end it is sometimes almost lost. There 
are, however, occasional transitory conditions of extreme hyper- 
aesthesia of parts, so that tlic patient shrieks out in agony. The 
ma scalar sense is especially affected, so that the suflerer, having 
lost all power of executing tlie more delicate and complex move- 
ments, is quite unaware of his impotence, and deems himself not 
less skilful than wlien at his best state. The special senses are 
not usually affected untd near the end, when smell and taste are 
diminished or lost, and ^dsion fails* One patient under my care, 
who at times Used to fancy himself lilind, had vivid hallucina- 
tions in tbe mglit ; on one occasion he had a glorious vision of 
angels descending from heaven on ladders of gold, and on 
another, an agonizing 'vdsion of his own wife in the act of, 
adultery. 
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Th(j mental disorder is generally marked by an exaggerated 
feeling of personal power and importance, out of which arise 
corresponding delusive ideas. After a transient depression, per- 
haps, there takes place a marked change of character and habits : 
the patient exhibits unwonted perversities of feeling and con- 
duct, such as surprise and grieve his friends ; he breaks out 
into sexual excesses quite foreign to his usual sober character, 
or orders numerous valuable articles of all deseriptions which he 
does not need and cannot pay for, or steals what strikes his 
fancy. Another displays considerable mental excitement ; he is 
busy w*ith wide'reaching projects and speculations, indifferent to 
the stem realities, and in aU ways eager and ready to accomplish 
the impossible : like one in a dream, he is not limited by ex- 
ternal conditions of time and space, from whicli in truth he is 
cut off almost as effectually as if ho were dreaming with his eyes 
open ; accordingly he finds no hindrance to a miraculous activity, 
A third exhibits a lack of his former energy: he is painfully 
troubled about little things, dull and confused in his thoughts, 
and demented in behaviour. As the mental disorder increases, 
it generally issues in incoherence and extravagant delusions as 
to pei^sonal power and grandeur : " The miserable sufferer who 
can scarcely support his tottering body avers that he has the 
might and vigour of Hercules ; while industriously hoaixiing up 
pieces of rag, paper, or glass as articles of value, he will sign a 
cheque for countless mdlions, or make an easy present of New 
York ; maintaining that he can command a king to do his 
pleasure, in the same breath he begs piteously to be allowed to 
go to his own huniblo home ; or, with sexual power extinct, 
boasts exidtantly that a princess shall be his wife and princes 
bo born of his loins. An extreme loss of memory is in striking 
contrast with the semblance of exaltation: the patient forgets 
entirely how long he has been in confaiement, or denies angrily 
that he has a wife, though recognising her gladly when she 
\isit3 him/** Delusions of a terrific character, with accompanying 
great emotional depression, are found to prevail steaddy through- 
out the coui-se of some cases of general i>andysis ; and a day of 
great melauchohe depression now and then intervenes in the 
course of the exalted form. A regular decline of intelligence, 
* Article •* luaauity," llejiioliln'i Syatera of llcdicln«, voL ii. 
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without any marked delusions, — m fact, a gradually increasing 
stupidity from the first, — is the course of one variety of general 
paralysis by no means of frequent occurrence. Outbreaks of 
great excitement and violence during the progress of the disease 
frequently occur : during them tlie temperature of the head was 
observed by L Meyer to be raised, and afterwards the mental 
decay is found to be increased. " As the disease approaches its 
endj the end of life, the dementia is extreme, and the face becomes 
an expressionless mask, across wliich now and then flickers the 
broken ripple of a smile, or it is fixed in a ghastly sardonic grin ; 
but even in the last stage of mental disorganization, ^'hen the 
capability of a distinct delusion is gone, the muttered words may 
be alxjut gold, and carriages, and millions of money." 

General paralysis is a disease of special pathological interest 
because of the co-existence of mental and motor disorder, not 
as an accidental circumstance, but as a constant occurrence. 
The patient loses the power of perfurniing both ideas and move- 
ments, and gradually gets worse and worse until lie dies. Many 
times in tlie course of this work I have laid stress on the manner 
in which movements enter into oirr intellectual life, and on the 
close analogy between ideas and motor intuitions ; and now I 
cannot refrain from calling particular attention to the phenomena 
of general jiaralysis a^ confirmatory of the views enunciated. 
That the nervous centres of ideas are disordei*ed is plain enough, 
but it is equally plain that sonietlung more than these centres is 
aflected ; for we get all kinds of morbid ideas in other forms of 
insanitj^, without any interference with motor power. Xor do 
the muscles themselves ail anything : the patient has not lost 
muscular power, but intelligent power over the muscles. In 
fact, what is further diseased is the region of the motor iatuitions 
or actuation^ — the nervous centres in wddch the motor residua 
are organized. In progressive locomotor ataxy the motor centresj 
are diseased, but then it is only the spinal centres, and the mindl 
is quite clear : in general paralysis, however, those motor residna 
are affected which aie iu the closest relations with the intel- 
lectual life, indeed essential to complete intellectual action — the 
motor residua of speech, those which words in their intellectual 
meanings as s^TuboIs or signs of tlie ideas imply. One of 
the earliest sjinptoms of general paralysis is the difficulty 
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noticed in giving iit outward expression to the ideas, by reason 
of some affection of the motor iutuitions wbicli are the in- 
ternal equivalents of tbe words externally audible. But tlie 
miseliief does not end there : not only does the morbid state 
of the moiox centre lead to a dilircidty of expression by the 
appropriate movements, but tbe diseased motor intuition enters 
into tbe intellectual life, and, in conjunction with morbid ideas 
there, gives lise to all sorts of extravagant and outrageous de- 
lusions as to personal power. Now it is w^ell known tbat, when 
a delusion is fixed in the mind, the evidence of the senses does 
not avail to correct it— it is a morbid product, not in i-elation 
with tbe surroundings, but creating its own surroundings : in 
general paralysis the possibility of correction by the influence 
of external circumstances is made more hopeless, is in fact i>rac- 
tically cut off, by tlie failure of tbe muscular sense ; thereby, 
indeed, the avenue by which are acq^uii-ed the notions of the 
size, form, and position of objects in space is closed, and the 
patient is left an easy prey to the internal disorder,* 

The course of general paralysis is towards deatli, though not 
steadily so. Under proper treatment a great improvement takes 
place in tbe eaily stages, and the disease apjiears sometimes to 
be arrested, A few cases of actual recovery have been put on 
record; and, whetlier the recovery in such cases has been per- 
manent or not, there can be no question that there have been in 
exceptional cases intermissions of such length that the disease 
]jas lasted for ten years or more. On the whole, however, it 
must Ije pronounced irregularly progressive, its duration being 
usually from about a few months to thi'ee years. In the more 
advanced stages sudden attacks of loss of consciousness with 
epileptiform convulsions are frequent, after w^hich the paralysis 
and mental decay are both found to have incrcased. It has been 



• It mnj Ikj ennsidered tolcrtibly CLTtain tliat wo could not tkiiik withcmt somo 
incaus of plij-siciil expreaaiou, tboijgh tlirnight is possible ivitbont spetch. 
Laura Eridgman's flni^ra moved botli during ber waking tboughta aad her 
drcuma. Cbildrco wbo baye learnt to spouk, and afterwards becouu? deaf, loso hy 
little and Uttlo aU tliey bavc karat, unless great pains is t^kcn with tbcm. 
Kot?*» again, bow frequently deficiency of spt'ecb and movement gone rally accom- 
panies tlie incapacity of tbonght in idioia. It is not dlfEoult, tbcrefore, to be- 
lieve that the gradual failure of tbe power of movement in general poralyaia may 
nggravatij the mental disorder and decay. 
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observed by Dr. Saunders tlmt the temperature of the body- 
general x^aralysis is generally one or two degrees below t 
average, but that it rises during the accesses of maniacal excil 
ment, falling again as calmness returns. During the so-call< 
congestive attacks, when there is complete coma or epile 
tiform convulsion, there is generally a considerable rise 
temperature : in one case the temperature was for some time 91 
but it rose an hour after one of these attacks to 105^ and ne; 
day to 106*, the patient dying in thirty-six hours from the cor 
mencement of the attack * " In the last miserable stage of a 
when life flickers before expiration, large sloughing bedsor 
form, notwitlistanding the best care, and diarrhoea or pnenmon 
hastens the long-expected ending." f 

In the following chapter it will be seen how well the morb 
appearances found in the bodies of those who have died fro 
general paralysis agree with the symptoms exhibited during li 

* Report of the Devon County Asylum for 1864. 
t Article ** Insanity," op. cil. 



NOTK 
The classification of mental diseases now generally adopted in Gk 
many is as follows : — 



II. 

1. 

2. 
III. Die 

1. 

2. 
3. 
IV. 



Die Diepressionzustande. 

1. Die H}T)ochondrie. 

2. Die Melancholic. 
Die Exaltationzustiinde. 

Die Tobsucht. 
Dcr "Wahnsinn. 
psych ischen Schwiichezu- 
stcindc. 
Die Vorriicktheit. 
Der Blodsiun. 

Idiotismus und Cretinismus. 
Der poralytischo Blodsinn. 
Die allgemeine Parolysie der Irreiu 



I. Conditions of Depression. 

1. Hypochondria. 

2. Melancholia. 

II. Conditions of Exaltation. 

1. Acute Mania. 

2. Monomania. 

III. Conditions of Mental Wen 

ncss. 

1. Craziness or Incoherence. 

2. Dementia or Fatuity. 

3. Idiocy and Cretinism. 

IV. Paralytic Dementia. 

General Paralysis of the Insane. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE FATHOLOGr OF INSANITY. 



BEFORE proceeding witli the description of tJiose morbid 
appearances wliich have been met with in insanity, it will 
be well to have regard to certain preliininar}^ considerations of a 
general character. Already tlic absence of any physical appear- 
ances where psychical disorder has existed, has been dwelt upon 
at some length, A patient cUes in a raving madness, and there is 
no reason disclosed by pathological observation why lie tjliould 
have died Is it a right inferencej then, that neiTe element 
does not subserve mental function, or is not allected when 
function is affected ? Certamly not : at present we know nothing 
whatever of the intimate coostitution of nerve element and 
o|" the moflc of its functional action, and it is beyond doubt 
tliat important molecular or chemical changes miy take place in 
those inner recesses to which we have not yet gained access. 
Where the subtlety of nature so far exceeds the subtlety of 
liunian investigation, to conclude from the non-appearance of 
change to the non-existence thereof would be just as if the 
blind man were to maintain that there were no colours, or the 
deaf man to assert that there was no sound. Matter and force 
are necessary co-existcnts, and mutually suppose one another in 
liuman tliought ; and to speak of change in one is of necessity 
to imply change in tlic other. We cannot write the order of the 
variable winds or of the shifting clouds, but we are none the 
less certam that both clouds and winds have an order which 
they cannot disobey, and which we may some time discover; 
and so likewise we have the fullest confidence tliat in due time 
a mciins will be discovered of penetrating the intimate recesses 
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of nen^e life, and of making known tlie physical conditions of its 
fuDctional mauilustations. 

There are niimerons facts available to prove tliat the most 
serious raodificationf? in the constitution of nerve element may 
take place without any knowledge of theoi otherwise than by the 
correlative change of energy. After great and prolonged menial 
exertion tliere inevitahly eonies exhaustion, which may be so 
great that the hrain is utterly incapacitated for further func- 
tion; a great increase of phosphates in the urine testifier to 
the disintegration of ner\T ; tlie individual is, so far aa power of 
active life is concerned, almost a nonentity; and yet neither 
microscopist, nor morbid anatomist, would succeed in discovering 
any difference between the nerve sidistance of that nmn*s brain 
and the nen^e substance of the brain of one who, after due rest 
and nutrition, was prepared for a day of -vigorous activity. The 
sudden shock of a powerful emotion may produce instantaneous 
death, just as a stroke of lightning may, and perhaps in the 
same way; but neither in one case nor in the other may there 
bo any detectable morbid change. If the electric fisli bo per- 
feistently irritated so as to be made to give forth shock after 
shock, the excessive expenditnre of energy leaves it utt*?rly 
exhausted, and it can wdll no more shocks imtil rest and nutri- 
tion have restored its power; the nervous centres have plainly 
undergone some modification, though w^o know not the nature 
of it. Instead of arterial blood send through the bmin blood 
heavily cliarged with carbonic acid, and the victim of the expe- 
riment must inevitably die; but who can tell the secret change 
that has been produced in the composition of the nerve ele- 
ment ? Withont killing a man outright, it is possible, by causing 
him to breathe a mixture of one part of air and three parts of 
carbonic acid, to render him as insensible to pain as if he had 
inhaled chloroform ; but it is tho gross result only that is recog- 
nisable by our senses. In this regan.1, however, the experiment 
of Lister on the early stages of iuflammation are of some ir 
terest ; for he showed that carbonic acid produced a direct seda«^ 
five efTect upon the elements of the tissue, paralysing for th^ 
time their vital energies ; the effect being transient, and thf 
tissue recovering its energ}^ after a considerable time. The expc 
riment brings us to the individual elements of the tissue, hx 
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not to the more intimate changes that take place in it. The 
difference may obviously he the difiei^nce between life and 
death, and yet there may be no appreciable physical or chemical 
change. As regards the morbid appeamnces met with in cases 
of insanity, there can be no question that the instances in which 
they are not found are becoming less frequent as investigation 
improves ; and those who are best capable of judging, and best 
qualified by acquirements to give an opinion, are those who are 
most certain of the invariable existence of organic change. It is 
known tliat when a morbid poison acts with its greatest intensity 
there are fewer traces of organic alteration of structure found 
than when the disorder has been of a mUder character ; and so 
likewise organic clnuige of ncn*e element in insanity, appre- 
ciable by the means of investigation wliich we now possess, may 
justly he expected only when the degeneration has been extreme 
or long continued. 

1. Pkij$iologkal licscarches into Nervans Function, — The im- 
portant researches into the physiology of neiTe, which have 
been made of late years^ will help to render conceivable the 
existence of organic change which, though nndetectaWe, is not 
uncertain. It is, indeed, of the first moment that a distinct 
idea of neiTOus activity as dependent on physical and chemical 
processes should be foiined. Because nerve is looked upon as 
ministering to mind, the exalted and indefinite conception of 
mind has reflected on its functions a sort of spirituality and nn- 
reality, and has, consciously or unconsciously, caused them to be 
set apart from the category of like organic processes. The meta- 
physically minded have not been content to declare the mind to 
exist independently of all the physical processes which determine 
the mode of it^ manifestations, but they have actually imposed 
metaphysical conceptions on jiervous function as the instrument 
of so exalted a mission. However, the regions of the W'ondcrful 
are becoming less and less as science advances its lines ; and 
there has now been found in the electric stream a means of 
partially penetrating the hitherto unapproachable secret of ner- 
vous function. With the perfecting of this means, which may 
justly be expected in the course of time, it cannot be doubted 
that the knowletlge of neiTous activity will follow as surely as the 
knowledge of tlie heavens followed the invention of the telescope, 
25 
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In the endeavours made to elucidate the mechanism of nervous 
action, it has already been clearly proved that time is as essen- 
tiid an element as it is in the motions of the heavrmly bodies, 
A definite period of time is necessary for the propagation of a 
stimulus from the peripheric ending of a ner\"e to its central 
ending in the brain ; and when the stimulus has arrived at the 
brain, a certain lapse of time, about one-tenth of a secMud, takes 
place before the will is able to transmit the message to the 
nerves of the muscle so as to produce motion. This time-rate 
of conduction varies in difTerent persons, and at different periods 
in the same person, according to the degree of attention ; if the 
attention be slight, the period is longer and less regxilar^ hut if 
the attention be active, then the period is very regular. Bot^ 
whether the attention be great or little, a certain time must 
elapse from the moment of irritation of a sensory nerve to the 
resultant contraction of muscle ; and a message from the great 
toe to the brain will take an appreciably longer time than a 
message from the ear or face. The time-rate of propagation, 
again, is greatly dependent upon the temperature of the nerve ; 
cold very much diminishes it, so that the speed may be ten 
times less in a cold than in a normal nerv^e ; and in a cold- 
blooded animal, like the frog, the rate is only about 80 feet 
in a second, while in man it is about 180 feet in the second 
It was HaUer who first proposed to measure this speed of 
nervous action, and he made a calcidation of it in man, which 
w^as not very far from the truth ; hut after liim no one seems to 
have attempted the task^ and Miiller even pronounced it impos- 
sible, because the time seemed infinitely little and unmeasur- 
able* In experiments on frogs poisoned ivith opium or nujc 
vomica, he could not i>orceive the slightest inteiTal of time 
between the stimulus applied and the resulting muscular con- 
traction. Helmholtz has since shown in the most brilltiuit 
manner that Mullcr was mistaken, and has, by means of a >t'ry 
ingenious and delicate meclianism, measured the time which 
elapsed between the stimulus applied and the reflex contraction: 
he foiuid, too, that the stimulus retptired a much longer time 
proportionately to pass through the cells of the spinal eoixl than 
to pass aloog the motor and sensory nerves concerned. The rate 
of conduction by ner^^e is then not only measurable, but it i$ 
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pamtivcly motlerato — \^sa even than tlie rate at which sound 
travels. Instead of neiTous action being due to the instan- 
taneous passage of some imponderable or psychical principle, 
conduction by n nerve depends upon some modification of it« 
molecular constitution, for the accomplishment of which a 
certain time is essentially i^quisite. 

Although no such researches into the cerebral centres as those 
jnade into the conditions of conduction by nerve have been 
iftde, we may not unfairly apply the analogy to psychical 
activity. At any rate, there can bo no question that there is a 
considerable vmation in tlie time in which the same mental 
functions are performed by different individual, or by the same 
incUvidual at different times. Such variations may depend upon 
original constitution, or they may be due to transitory conditions 
of the psychical centres. *' There is," says Locke, " a kind of 
restivcnoss in almost every onc*s mind. Sometimes, without 
perceiving the cause, it will boggle and stand still, and one 
lannot get it a step forward ; and at another time it wiU press 
fonvord, and there is no holding it in." The oppression of 
Ineutal suffering is notably attended witli great sluggishness of 
bought, the train of ideas seeming to stand still, and even per- 
ception being imperfect. In some formB of mental disease this 
defective association is well marked, whilst in others a certain 
port of association is wonderfully quickened, so that ideas follow 
ne another without restraint, or like- sounding words arc strung 
Sogether in the most incoherent rhymes. In many cases of 
ffection of the brain, as in recovery from apoplectic seizure, a 
sonsiderable time must elapse between a question asked of the 
atient and his reply : there is, as it were, a sluggishness of the 
nind, whicli perceives and reacts more slowly than natural. 
Inch facts, proving beyond all question that the rapidity and 
access of mental processes are dependent npon the physical 
onditiou of the supreme nervous centres, prove also that time 
\ an essential element in every mental function. The time-rate 
f the function is probably the measure of the molecular 
ctivity wdiich is the condition of it 

But there are yet more important physiological discoveries, 
'hich may help us towards some conception of the physical 
Duditions of mental activity. The researches of Mctteucci and 
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Du Bois Eeymond into the electrical relatious of nerve have 
shown that there are currents of electricity engendered in nerve> 
aa in other animal structures, which are constantly circiilatiiig 
in it When the nerve is active there is a diminution of its 
proper current, and the needle of a galvanometer connected with 
it then exhibits a negative variatiou. It has been supposed by 
Mattencci that there is a rapid succession of electric discharges 
from nerve and muscle during activity ; but, although that 
assumption is very doubtful, and altogether ignored by Du Bois 
Eeymoud, there can be no doubt that the negative variation of 
the needle of the galvanometer marks a decrease in the electro- 
motive force of the nerve, and that this decrease is in some way 
*' intimately related to that moleciUar change in the interior of 
the nerve, which, when ifc reaches the muscle, will produce con* 
traction, or when it reaches the brain, will be received as sensa- 
tion," It is to be borne in mind that every minute particle of 
nerve acts according to the same law as the whole nerve ; the 
current, therefore, which a piece of nerve produces in a circuit 
of which it forms part, must be considered only as a derivd 
portion of incomparably more intense currents circulating in the 
interior of the nerve around its ultimate particles. There is Ui9l 
certain evidence^ not only of tlie electro-motor properties rf 
ner\x, but of a modification of these during functional activitj* 1 
such modification again testifying to an intimate change at hot ( 
rate in the polar molecules of the nerve. 

But there are yet fui-thcr considerations. If a constant gd-j 
vanic current be passed through a portion of ner^e, it is iow^l 
that not the tract of nerve only w^hich lies between the poles^ wl 
an extra-polar portion or tract also, is put into what is called tf I 
electrotonie state. Tfliiger has, in fact, shown that the nerpj 
immediately falls into two zones, in one of which, namely ai d»l 
negative pole, the exdtahilUy of the nerve is increased * in 
other, namely, at the positive pole, the cxcUahilthj is diminis/i 
Tlie former state he has called Katekdrotanm — the latter, Am'^) 
irotmivjs, A given tract of nerve is excited, therefore, throu<»h t 
production of katelectrotonua and the disappearance of 
trotonus, but not through the disappearance of katelecfcrotonnsl 
the appearance of anelectrotonua Kow, the cmiduction ofiJ 
mulus along the nen^e is found to be delayed by the elec 
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condition of it in tlie polarized tract ; and thia delay passes to 
complete stoppage of conduction when the electrotonic conLiition 
readies a certain degree, or oversteps it* The dliniinition of 
conducting power takes place hoth in the neighbourhood of the 
negative pole and in the neighbonrhood of the positive pole ; so 
that the nerve-tract near the positive pole of an electrotonic 
nen^e is distinguished by a decrease of direct excitability, and by 
rclardatwji of the speed of conduction ; the nerve-tract near the 
negative pole, on the other hand, undergoes an increase of direct 
excitability, and a retardation of conducting power. These 
changes all agree in increasing with the increasing strength of 
the stream, with the increase in the time of ita closure, and with 
the decrease of the distance of the nerve-tracts concerned from 
the poles. Such are the broad results of Pfliiger's admirable 
investigations : what conclusions do they seem to point to ? 
Considering that the states of excitability are of an opposite 
kind at the positive and negative poles, and considering further 
the sort of change which is notably produced in soft conductors 
by an electric stream, it is a natural inference that the physical 
and chemicjil changes of which the retardation of conduction is 
a result are quite different at the negative from what they are at 
the positive pole — in a certain regard, opposite : between the 
poles there being a centre of indifference at which one kind of 
change passes into the other. If this be so, then it is not impos- 
sible, perhaps not improbable, that the exciting operation of a 
galvanic stream throogli a nerve may lie in the chemical effeets 
which the stream calls forth in the soft conductor through which 
it passes : the intrapolar tract of nerve behaving in every regard 
like polarised moist conductors, the qualities of wliicli are more 
altered by the stream the neai'er the tracts aflected are to the 
two poles. The molecular process of excitation in the nerve, the 
passage out of the excitable into the excited condition, would 
then be the effect of this electrolysis ; and the electric excitation 
would resolve itself into a definite form of chemical stimulus, 
which, like the process of giving off hydrogen during the closure 
of a stream, appears only at the negative pole. The analogy of 
the process of excitation with a product of electrolysis is not 
weakened by the fact that a certain time is required by a nerve, 
after it has been in an electrotonic state, before it recovers its 
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full power of conduction * Still it would be tinwarraiitable, in 
the present state of knowledge, to assume any such comparisoTi 
as exact : its use is rather as an illustration from the knoTvn, in 
order to assist us to some kind of conception of the unknown. 
Chemistry must supply the groundwork of a physiology of 
nen^e element, and on its progress the physiologist must wait ; 
but for the full exposition of the complex phenomena of nerve 
function there will be needed wider science than chemistry is 
ever likely to furnish. 

The results so far obtained prove clearly enough that ner\''0us 
function is not to be embraced in any metaphysical concei)tion, 
or dismissed as inexplicable, but tliat it is a matter for positive 
scientific investigation. The conducting function of nerve is 
shown to be a measurable process of molecular movement ; the 
proper electrical current of nerve is diminished during its ex- 
citation, and its intimate molecular constitution modiiied ; and 
there are grounds for supposing that the electric excitation of 
nerve results from some definite chemical change. The relation 
between chemical force and electric force is probably nowhere 
more intimate than in the phenomena of nervous action, could 
we only unfold their real nature. 

It has been sho^^^l that with ner\'e as with muscle the chemi- 
cal reaction becomes acid after activity, owing to the production 
seemingly of lactic acid ; and the results of the waste through 
activity of nerve element are found to resemble very much 
those wliich are produced by the waste of muscle : they are 
such as result from the retrograde metamorphosis of the highly 
vital tissue, and seem to fall under two classes, one of which 
represents the series of fatty acids, the other that of aromatic 
bodies. Tliese facts are of interest in connexion with what is 
known of the similar electrical relations of nerve and muscle. 
By means of the thermo-electrical apparatus Lecquerel and 
Breschet have shown that a muscle rises one degree in tem- 
perature during contraction ; the production of heat being due 
to the oxidation which then goes on, as the investigations of 
Ludwig — ^proving that the arterial blood which passes through 
a muscle in a state of contraction is almost completely deprived 

• Arnold von Bezold, Untcrsuclmngcn iilxjr dio Electrischo Erregung der 
N'onren nnd Muskeln. 1861. 
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of its oxygen— and the nature of tlie waste products of oxidu* 
tion found in muscle after contraction^ indicate with sufficient 
clearness. During muscular contraction, then, there is not only 
motion, but there is an evolution of heat, together with a mo- 
dification of the electrical currents of muscle and a certain 
chemical action ; antl any comprehensive theory of muscular 
action must be able to show how these arc related to each other. 
The obsenations of Heidenhain, so far as tlicy go, would cer- 
tainly indicate that the amount of chemical action was in pro- 
portion to the sum total of latent energy made "actual " during 
contmctioiL* I am not aware that like investigations liave been 
made into tlie chemical Mstory of nerve during the exercise 
of function; but one may fairly assume, both from the like 
electrical properties and from the like products of the retrograde 
metamorphosis, that an absorption of oxygen and an evolution 
of heat are part of an undoubted chemical action. Again, then> 
the appeal is to the chemist to malce known the nature of the 
intimate chemical changes, 

I have adduced the foregoing physiological considerations to 
the end that they may furnish the groundwork of a just concep- 
tion of tlie pathological phenomena : they are valuable not so 
much f^jr what they aetually reveal as for what they point to ; 
and they are certainly indispensable to the formation of a con- 
sistent theory capable of binding together the many scattered 
factB in ners^e pathology at present known, and for directing 
the course of future researelL At the outset they prove that, 
so far from its being wonderful that there are no visible morbid 
appearances in aome cases of insanity, the wonder really is that 
such sliould have been expected. It has been calculated that 
a distinct sensation of smell is produced by -jxriinj g^*- ^^ sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, by ^nrimr P- of bromine, by ig r oiooo &- 
of oil of resin, and by even a still smaller quantity of musk; 
and yet men familiar with these facts have thought it no incon- 
sistency to look with the naked eye for the physical condition 
of delicate psychical disorder. 

2, Indkiilmility of Nerve EkmcnL — Not only have the 
electrical properties of nerve element and the intimate che- 



• McohaniAcbu Letstting. WHnneentwickeltiiig nnd Stoflumsatz boi der Mi«kel- 
rJidligkuit, von Kadulf HciJ^nhaiiL 
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Tiiical changes during its function been hitherto entirely disre- 
garded by those who have written on the patliolog)' of msanity, 
but it would be no injustice to assert that nerve element 
itself, fi3 a liviug entity, has beeu almost ignored. The ma 
stress has always been laid upon the blood-vessels, as if thaj 
were the primaiy agents in initiating and keeping up cerebnJ 
disorder. But the truth is that tlie first step in insanity often 
is, as it is in inflammation^ a direct change in the individual 
elements of the tissue, the change in the blood-vessels 
entirely secoadar}^ Take, for illustration, the early steps of 
inflammation : by the interesting observations of Profassor Lister 
it has been made evident that, in the case of mechanical or 
chemical injury to some part, the elements of the tissue areJ 
directly injured ; that they are brought to a lower state of life, - 
and their functional activity impaired; as a consequence of the 
injury the elements are brought nearer to the condition of ordi- 
nary non-living matter, and the corpuscles of the blood exhibit 
a tendency to stick together in the neighbourhood of the dam* 
aged part, just as they do when brought into contact with 
ordinary matter after being withdrawn from the body. The 
dilatation of the vessels ia produced indirectly tln-ough the 
nervous system. Observation of the eflects of iiTitants upon 
the pigment-cells of the frog's skin contirmed these views : Mr. 
Lister found that irritants applied in such a mild form as to 
cause little or no derangement of the blood did nevertheless 
produce a certahi degree of loss of power in the part to wliich 
they were applied ; for there took place a diffusion of the pig- 
ment in the cells— "the visible evidence of diminished func- 
tiouEd activity accompanying, if not preceding, the earliest 
approaches to inflammatory congestion," and corresponding with 
arterial dilatation. Experiments with carbonic acid proved that 
it had a powerful sedative elTect upon the tissues, paralysing 
their vital energies so as to give rise to, intense inflammatory 
congestion, which, ho^?ever, was transient ; even in amputated 
limbs, in which there was of course no circulation, the tissues i 
recovered after its action, so that, as the restoration of the 
jiction of cilia separated from the body might inthcate, the 
" tissues possess, independently of the central organ of the 
nervous system or of the circulation, or even of the preaenco 
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of blood with ill the vessels, an iutrinsic power of recovery 
from iiTitation, when it hua not been carried beyond a certain 
point"* Eroni which researches it plainly jippears that the 
.earliest condition of inflammation is a more or less complete 
suspension of functional activity in the elements of tho tissne, 
whatever be the cause ; and it is evident also that the walls 
of tho blood-vessels are niore or less deprived of their vital 
endowments when in 1! animation is established, as they then allow 
fibrine to pass readily through, though they repel it in health. 
Tliese experimental results definitely estabhsh the correctness of 
views loDg maintained by those philosophical pathologists who 
gave due w*eight to such phenomena as the immediate effects 
of mechanical and chemical injury of a part, the growth of 
blood-vessels in the primordial development of pai*ts, and 
the increased action of one kidney and the seq^uent in- 
creased afflux of blood when the other is destroyed or rendered 
incompetentf 

Bearing well in mind the foregoing observations touching the 
direct action of the tissues, it will not be difficult to perceive 
how damage to the nerve elements of the brain, Jiowever 
caused — wdiether from overwork, or emotional anxiety, or some 
poison in the blood, or direct injury — may immediately declare 
itself in disordered function: the nerve element is brought to 
a low^er state of life, and manifests it.s deviation from the normal 
state in a disturbance of function. And as in hiflammation a 
determination of blood and an adhesion of its corpnscles follow 
the local mischief, so here a disturbance of the circulation inevi- 
tably follow^s, and in its turn becomes the cause of further 
mischief One may perhaps perceive also how it is that w^hen 
there is an innate feebleness of nerve element in coDsequenee 
of hereditary taint insanity is produced by causes that would 
have no such baneful eifect upon a soundly constituted braim 

The knowledge now acquired of the state of the cerebral 
circulation during sleep goes to prove the importance of the 
nerve element as individual. It has for long been the 
fashion to assert that there was an increased quantity of 



• On thtt Enrly Sttgpa of Infkmmation, "by J. LUter, F-K,y, 
TrfjmsadwfUt yoL xxxi., 1868. 
t General Patholog;yv by J. Simon, F.IiS. 
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blood iu the hmiii during natuval sleep, notwithstanding that 
Blumenbach had noticed in the trepanned skull of a man that 
the bruin sank during sleep, and swelled np with blood when he 
awakened ; but the investigations of Mr. Durham, who removed 
portions of the skull in dilTerent auimalsp liave distinctly shown 
that there is considerably less blood in the brain during sleep, 
its substance then becoming paler and sinking down, while it 
immediately swells up and becomes tnrgid with bhiod when 
the animal awakes.* If, mindful of the ancient maxim, vhi 
stimuliLs ill JliLvm, we fix attention on the individual norve 
element as the active cause to which the supply of blood is h'J 
some extent secondary, it will be seen wdiy the quantity of blood 
is diminishtid in the brain during sleep. The actively flowing 
stream ministers to the functional energy of the cerebral ceutre-s; 
but, as such function implies a waste of organic element, there 
must needs be a period of suspension of activity, during which 
renovation may take place. The fimction of the brain, therefore, 
as an organ of animal life, is suspended by recurring periods of 
sleep; the organic life of the brain, however, like organic life 
elsewhere, does not sleep, but, by tbe restoration of the wasted 
or exhausted element. Jays up a store of latent energy to be 
made *' actual'* in future function. The supply of blood answers 
to these ditTerent states, being active when the energy is great, 
moderate wben it is in abeyance. If the thoughts of any one 
wishing to go to sleep are active, tbere is a rapid flow of blood 
tWoogh the brain, and be cannot get to sleep ; the stimulus of 
activity acts as a cause of the determination of blood, and this 
in its turn tends to keep up the activity. Some men under the^c 
cii-cmnstances have a certain power of inducing sleep iu spite of 
the difficulty; by concentrating the attention on some particnlar 
mental representation, and steacUly checking every tendency to 
revert to the exciting ideas, the excitation of the nen'ous centres 
ministering to these subsides, the circulation becomes less active, 
and the indiridual passes into sleep, though it is probably not 
very sound. Indeed, it were well to bear in mind that there 
exists tbe greatest variety with regard to the extent and degree 

• Gay's Hospital Rppnrts, Dr. Harumond, in an articlt on ** Sleep and In- 
Bomoia," in tUo l^aw York Malical Journnf^ vol. i, 1865, coalirms Mr. Durbam'a 
experiments, and gives Iho observations of previous anthora^ 
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of sleep, one sense being sometimes more deeply involved than 
another, or the same sense differently at different times. All 
that we are directly concerned witli here, however, is the con- 
firmation which the phenomena of sleep afford of what has been 
said of the primary action of nerve element as individiiaL 

If it were desiralile to multiply argnments in favour of the 
foregoing views of the relation of the nerve element to the cir- 
culation, one might instance tlie effects of its dii^ct and rapid 
exhaustion. By putting any one, for example, on the rack, 
mentally or bodily, it is possible to produce as great nervous 
exhaustion in one hour as would be ordinarily produced by a 
day of vigorous activity ; the result whereof notably is irresis- 
tible sleep. A man will sleep on the rack in the interv^als of the 
application of the torture. Carry the exhaustion still farther, 
the power of recovery in ncr\'e element which, as in all organic 
element, is an intrinsic property, is abolished, and the sleep that 
occurs is the sleep from which there is no w^aking — the sleep 
that rounds oft' the tlrcam of life. 

When a dog is poisoned with strychnia, it may liappen that 
there are no appreciable morbid appearances in the animal's 
body ; but if there are any, they are such as congestion of the 
spinal cord, aneurismal dilatation of the capillaries, and pei^haps 
small effusions of blood in the grey matter* Now the congestion 
or effusion of blood in such case is plainly a secondary result 
of the intensely morbid activity of the nerve elements upon 
which the strychnia directly acts. ITerc, in fact, is the abstract 
nnd brief chronicle of what happens in many cases of insanity. 
Transfer the convulsive action from the spinal ner\^e-cells to the 
cortical cells of the heraispheres, the result is an acute and violent 
mania, in which the furious morbid action of the directly poisoned 
neiTOus centres initiates an acute determination of blood. Let 
the disease be supposed to become chronic, the congestion of the 
blood-vessels may become chronic also. The common error has 
been to discover the pathological cause of the insanity in tho 
congestion, in spite of the observation that it was not the way of 
congestion, otherwise caused, to give rise to insanity. In what 
is described as Mania transitmna, it sometimes happens that ou 
individual falls witli great suddenness into a violent fury, in 
which perhaps he evinces dangerous, destructive, and even 
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homicidal tendencies : liis face is flushed, his head hot, and there 
\B plamly aa active determiiiatioE of Llood to the brain. Aller 
a short time the attack subsides, and the man is himself again, 
scarcely conscions of what has happened. There is no good reason 
to look upon the rash of hlood in such case as the active agent 
in the production of the fury : but there is the strongest possible 
reason to believe it secondary to the violent and degenerate 
action of the nerve centres ; the attack is, in truth, an epilepsy 
of the cerebral centres, and the congestion takes place not other- 
wise than as it takes place in the spinal cord poisoned T^^ith 
strychnia. To the formation of correct views of the pathology 
of insanity it is most necessary that this order of events shonld 
be distinctly realized. 

At the same time it is important not to overlook the fact that 
extranjeons disturbances in the circulation, quantitative or q_uali- 
tative, may be the direct cause of disorder of the cerebral cent 
Whatever interferes with the regidar supply of the proper ma- 
terial to be by them assimilated, and the re^^mlar removal of the 
w^aste products of functional action, so ftir predisposes to disease, 
and will specially do so where there is any innate disposition to 
morbid action or any prostration, othen^ise caused, of nerve 
element. In his Lumleian Lectures, Dr. Todd much insisted 
wpon what Andral had pointed out, namely — that an anaemic 
condition i,i favourable to the production of deUriuni and of 
coma ; at the end of acute specific diseases, when the fever is 
overj a delirium lasting for a few days sometimes occurs, 'which 
some attribute to acute cerebral anaemia, great nervous exhaus- 
tion probably combining. The degenerate delirious activity of 
the ner^^ous centres is the evidence of an exhaustion which, 
carried a little further, becomes coma, or extinction of functionax 
action. That congestion or inflammation of the brain may 
produce serious disturbance of its functions is known 
eveiy one ; Ijut it is well w^orth considering how mrely conges-fl 
tion of the brain, originating in causes outside itself, gives rise 
to delirium or insanity. It is because of a diminution in the 
functional power of the none element itself, because this has 
been brought to a stage nearer to the condition of non-livin*^ 
matter, that the adherence of the blood-corpuscles and the st 
nation of the blood takes place ; and under such circurastanc 
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we may understand how little fitted the nen-^oua element is tc 
contend with the difticnlties that are gathered around it. It in 
weak, and it is coEseqtiently miserable ; evils cluster around it, 
and threaten to quench its life ; it has more difficult "work to do, 
and yet it is less able to do it ; it responds, therefore, as weak- 
ness always does, with a convulsive or delirious energy, and, if 
circumstances continue very unfavourable, its activity is extin- 
guished. May we not, then, perceive bow it is that the abstmc- 
tion of blood by some means from the labouring part may be 
beneficial in certain cases ? Tlie aim is to put the suflenng 
part as nearly as possible in that concbtion in which it is during 
natural sleep^in a condition of rest ; and the recovering power 
which, as we have seen, exists in the dements of a tissue, will 
then be under the most favourable conditions for restoring the 
natural state of things * 

One more consideration shall ser\^e to exemplify the impor- 
tance of the individual nerve element in the production of 
insanitj% To surgeons it is well known that after an injury ery- 
sipelas and jihlebitis, which are blood- diseases, arc most apt to 
appear at the seat of the injur)^ And a true eruptive fever will 
do the 8ame< Mr. Paget relates, for example, how be cut a boy for 
the stone, who became very ill, and seemed in danger of his life ; 
but soon a vivid red eruption appeared at and about the wound. 
This was measles, earliest and most intense at the seat of the 
injur)', just as erysipelas might have been. He has seen a similar 
event in a case of injured and inflamed knee with scarlet fever, 
and Dr. William Budd has recorded a case of small-pox wiiich 
appeared most intensely over a bruise of the nates. In like 
manner, the ner\'e element, when weak by nature, or weakened 
by accident, is liable to be seized on by a morbid poison : it is 
the weak part, and therefore tlie sufferer. But more than that : 
the greatest stress has been laid, throughout this work, on the 



* Morel mentions the casw of a man, aged 55^ who wa'* hemiplo^c aft^r 
cerebral lircniorrhagfl. His intolligpncG wiia sound, bat bo was moroso and 
irritabli?, aud weary of life. Periodically, howcvor, be waa subject to attacks, 
iu wbicli be complaincil of hl&od rising to the head ; bia heart beat violently ; 
the fingers of the paralysed Bide contracted ; ho was unspeakably dejected at 
firat, saying that he was lost ; then became fiirloui!, threw himself on his wife or 
cbildreHj and sereral iirncs attempted suicide. Blooddettlng and cold to the 
head produfed immotliate calm. — Traill de3 Maladies Mentalej, p, 138. 
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fact that traces or residua of ever>^ mental act are left behind by 
it, niodifying bencefortli the nature of the element which sub- 
served the particular function ; and indications were given that 
ever}^ organic element, and not that of the brain only, manifested 
this kind of memor)'. Hence it comes to pass that anj^ tissue 
which has been subject to a particular morbid action is more 
liable to tate on that kind of action again, — ^has, in fact, a sort of 
acf£uired disposition to it. Now this is most true of tlie brain, 
for the icsidua left behind by previous acts constitute ahnogt 
the very nature of the elements subserving mental action. The 
weighty bearing, therefoi>3, which previous habitual mental states 
have in the production of insanity, is revealed in this law not 
less surely than the predisposition to a second attack of in- 
sanity which a former attack induces. The event iu each case 
is an illustration of a law of organic growth and action to 
which ner\xjus element is subject in common with other or* 
ganic elements of the body. Plainly, only by fixing atteutiun 
on the individual nerve element can the shadow of a concep- 
tion be formed of the manner of the degeneration which i-cveals 
itself in insanity. 

3. Efflix Patholoffical Action or Pathological Sympathy, — In 
discussing tlie causation of insanity, the general features of this 
kind of morbid action have been set forth ; and when I come to 
enumemte the morbid appearances met with in the bodies of the 
insane, the statement of the relative frequency of disease of 
difTerent organs w^ill find its proper place. Here I take o ' . 
only to adduce certain observations with regard to the 
manner in which diseased action of one nervous centre is some- 
times suddenly transferred to another. The fact, which has Iat<*ly 
attracted new attention, was long since noticed and commented 
on by Dr. Darwin : — ** In some convulsive diseases,** he writes^ 
'*a delirium or insanity supervenes, and the convulsions cease; 
and, conversely, the convulsions sliall supervene, and the deli- 
rium cease. Of this I have been a witness many times a day in 
the paroxysms of violent epileptic^s ; which evinces that one kind 
of delirium is a convulsion of the organs "of sense, and that oiir 
ideas are the motions of these organs." Miss G., one of his 
patients, a fair young lady, with light eyes and hair, was seized 
witli most violent convnilaions of her limbs, with outmgeous hie- 
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cough, and most veliement efibits to vomit. After nearly an lioiir 
was elapsed tliis tra^^edy ceased, and a calni, talkative delirium 
supervened for about another hour, and these relieved each other 
at inter\'als dnring tbe greatest part of three or foiu' days. " After 
liaviiig carefully cunsidered this disease/' lie says, " I thought the 
convulsions of her ideas less dangerous than those of her muscles," 
and thereupon he adopted such treatment as resulted in the 
young lady*8 recovery. In anotlier case, which came under his 
observ^ation, " these periods of ccfuvulsions, first of the muscles 
and then of the ideas, returned twice a day for several weeks." 
" !Mr^. C," again, ** was seized every day, about the same hour, 
with violent pains in the right side of ^ her bowels, about the 
situation of the lower edge of the liver, without fever, which 
increased for an hour or two, till it became totally intolerable. 
After \aolcnfc screaming she fell into convulsions, which termi- 
nated sometimes in fainting, with or without stertor, as in com- 
mon epilepsy ; at other times a temporary insanity supen'ened, 
which continued about half an hom, and the fit ceased."* I 
quote these obser\^ations of Dr. Darwin with great satisfaction, 
because they have reference to what has only lately received due 
attention, and because they are examples of enlightened obser- 
vation such as lie scattered through his great work Indeed, a 
caudiii inquirer cannot but allow that the sagacious views of 
I)j-. Darwin and Dr. AVhytt, with regard to the reflex or sympa- 
thetic action of the nervous system in disease, would add some- 
thing of value to the more exact knowledge of the subject which 
exists at the present day. 

When treating of tho insanity of early life, it was pointed out 
how commonly the morbid action of the difTerent nen^ous 
centres were intermixed, or replaced each other r it is, in fact, in 
early life that tliis indistinguishable blending of ner\'0us dis- 
eases, which afterwards become distinct, is most e-vident Still, 
marked examples do now and then occur in the adult ; and it is 

• Zoonomitt, vol, i. pp. 25, 2<3. BrcxUe R-Iateg tlic case of a Lidy wbo Rulffrpd 
for a year from ijorsi^teiit spitsuiodic contraction of the sterno-cleido-mttiS'Oul ; 
Miitltleiily it ceiUieJ, and alic faU into jt melancholy ; thb lasted a year ; after 
whkh she n'covDted mentnlly. but the cramp of the mmnjlo rcturued, ftud 
lasted for many years. In another caac of lua, a neuralgic condition of 
tliu Tcrlel>nil culuniii altcmfttcd witli true insanity. *-X€C^ m certain Local 
NfJTotts Afectttms, 
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not an uncommon tiling for tlie practical physician, watching 
the phenomena of actual disease of the nervous system, to hare 
to admit the existence of strangely hyhrid forms. The most 
interesting example^ perhaps, of the transference of morbid 
action, or of the morbid action of one nervous centre being 
vicarious of that of another, is presented sometimes in the course 
of epilepsy. Instead of the usual attack of the peculiar convul- 
sions, there is a sudden maniacal fury, which has been described 
in France as cpilepsie larvae — latent or masked epilepsy. A 
young surgeon, strong and well-made, came under my care in a 
violent state of maniacal delirium. He had served during Ibi? 
Crimean war, and on his return had entered into partnership, 
and become engaged to a relative of his partner. Anxious on 
this account, smd for pecuniary reasons, he had not been as 
temperate as he should have been ; and he had had two epileptic 
fits at a considerable interv^al one from the other. On his 
return one day iroiti seeing liis patients, he complained of a pain 
in his back, and of a feeling of coM^ and talked fiightily. Next 
morning he appeared well, and was very anxious to know what 
he had said on tlie previous evening ; but in the course of the 
day he became wUdly maniacal, extremely incoherent, and very 
violent. So he remained for two days, when he was brought to 
the hospital in a strait-waistcoat. After admission he was 
quiet but confused, and seemed quite unaware of what position 
he was in ; in the afternoon he \slept for three hours — ^his sleep 
deep almost stertorous. On awaking he had tliree very severe 
epOeptic fits in quick succession, after which a long period of 
comatose unconsciousness followed . On the next day he was 
quite composed ajid rational, but very weary ; on the day after 
another acute attack of maniacal delirium occurred, from which, 
after a free purge, he recovered, without any other epileptic fit 
In this case we may, I think, fairly believe that there w^as a true 
epileptic insanity taking the place of epileptic con\nilsions. 

But there arc cases, as M. MovqI has pointed out, in w*hich 
an epileptiform neurosis exists for a long period in an unde- 
veloped or masked form, and gives rise to a variety of madness 
which is differently described as maniacal fury, or periodic 
mania, or instinctive mania, homicidal or suicidal, or moral 
insanity. In such cases, after some months, or even years. 
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distinct epileptic attacks make their appearance, and supply the 
iuterpretatioo of the previously obscure insanity. 

It is a characteristic of the uerv^oua system, a property by 
which its intemuncial function is accomplished, that tlie influ- 
ence of an iinpression made at one spot ia quickly communicated 
to a more distant part. How this takes place we know not; 
and, therefore, it matters not much whether wc ascribe it to a 
si/mpath}j or mnsent of parts, or to an induction^ or an infedion, 
or to a rtfiex action, or connote it by any other term which, like 
an algebraic s}TuboI, may ser\"e to ejcpress an unknown quau- 
fity. It is utterly impossible to account for its opemtion in 
disease, at one time and not at another : " Thus, what reason/' 
asks Dr. Whytt, *' can be given why sometimes, after cutting off 
an arm or leg, those muscles which raise the lower jaw should 
be affected with a spasm, rather than other muscles ?" There is 
nothing very singular, however, in this igixorauce; no one knows 
how it is that the irritation extends from the stimulated spot of 
a sensitive plant, the Mimma pudica for example, so that the 
whole leaf contracts, an<l perhaps neighbouring leaves also con- 
tract; no one knows how the induction of electricity actually 
takes place, nor how it is that, when a point in a muscle is 
stimulated, the contraction extends along the fibre, nor how 
the interior of a nerve is actually altered when it is put into an 
electrotonic condition. It is none the less certain that important 
molecular modifications do take place in those inner recesses of 
nature that are impenetrable to our senses, and that they declare 
their insensible motions in sensible results. There is some 
reason to hope, liowever, that fuitber researches into the elec- 
trical relations of ner\*e may throw light upon these phenomena 
of sympathetic or reflex morbid action. Call to mind for a 
moment what is the state of a nerve during excitation. There 
is then a molecular change of its interior, and the projjcr elec- 
trical currents are diminished, wdiile chemical action of some 
kind takes place : this happening in the int43rior of a gland, 
must needs modify its invisible molecular processes, and the 
modificatiun may finally be expressed in a palpable change 
in the secretion ; in the interior of a muscle the modified mole- 
cular activity induced will issue in a manifest contraction; 
in a sensorial centre the modification will declare itself in a 
26 
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sensation ; and if the molecular agitation, or whatever else we 
CMill it> affect a part whicli does not secrete, which is not 
sensitive, which has no power of contraction, it may still, nay, 
it must, give rise to some intimate nutritive change. Sop- 
pose a morbid centre of irritation in some abdominal organ, 
with which the brain is in sympathetic organic relation, to give 
rise to persistent excitation of the iotercommimicatinfj ner\"e, it 
is certainly not more wonderful that disturbance of cerebral 
activity should be produced, than that reflex movement should 
follow" the stimulation of a centripetal neiTC. But distiirbaiice 
of the intimate processes of the supreme cerebral functions i* 
neither more nor less than disorder of the organized basis of 
thought, the fabric of the mind. According to the degree of 
morbid demngement induced, therefore, will tliere be either a 
disturbance of the mental tone and general painful consciousness. 
or a positive jjeiversion of ideas and an incoherence of thought 

It is most necessary to bear in mind the different ways in 
which sympathetic or reflex phenomena may be displayed ; it 
w^oidd appear that, wherever there is continuity of nerve-stnic- 
ture, there is the possible agency of such action. It is true that 
the term, reflex action, is commonly used to denote the trans- 
ference of excitement fi-om a sensory to a motor nerve ; but there 
is good reason to think that the reflexion may sometimes take 
place in the opposite direction — from the motor to the sensor>* 
ner\"e, The severe pain felt along the spine after sudden and 
violent coughing, or after irregidar contraction of the oesophagus, 
the tickling in the throat after long speaking, and the iucrexise 
of facial neuralgia by muscular exertion, have been adduced as 
examples of that mode of transference* These are instances of 
hcicrof/aicoits sy mpatliy, as it has been called ; hut the sympathy 
may be shown also by nerves of the same kind, — that is, it may 
be homogcnemfs : pain in tlie knee often indicates disease in the 
hip-joint ; facial neuralgia is produced by toothache ; or the pain 
of toothache may be felt in the opposite tooth to that which is 
carious. When one eye is covered, the pupil of the other dilates, 
wliicli Henlc attributes to the influence of the darkness diffused 
transversely from one nervous centre to the other. Ollivier has 
related the case of a person whose left leg and side had been 

• Henley Haudbuch der Rutioncllon Patholojif, ISlti. 
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'endered almost entirely insensible below fbe injury by a wonnd 
in the spinal cord of tlio neck; still, wlien the skin of this left 
leg was pinched, the patient had a sensation at the corresponding 
Bfot of tlie opposite side. Motion admits of sympathetic affec- 
tion as well as sensation; amongst other examples, Henle quotes 
from Melchior the result of cutting the internal rectus of the 
eye; if this muscle be cut through on one side, the eye is a' 
little turned out; if botli internal recti are cut, then both eyes 
are strongly turned out. Agoini the muscles of a paralysed 
limb in a hemiplegic patient will sometimes contract during 
some emotional or even voluntary act in which sjTametrieal 
muscles of the opposite limb take part. Of diminution or 
paralysis of movement by sympatbetic action, there are examples 
in the dilatation of the blood- vessels in inilammation and in 
pamplcgia from nephritis. When mental emotion causes the 
kneels to shake, there is the manifestation of a transference of 
effect from one nervous centre to another, as there is also when 
different impressions on the mind instantly give the eyes either 
a dull, a lively, or a fierce look. To these old and familiar 
examples of reflex action have now to be added the effects whicli 
it is proved to produce upon nutrition and secretion, both by 
direct action of neiTe upon the elements of the tissue, and iiuli- 
i*ectly through the blood-vessels. 

After these preliniiuary general considerations, so necessary 
to the just appreciation of the morbid appearances that are met 
with in insanity, I now proceed to the enumeration of the results 
of pathological observation and to the discussion of their nature. 
In dealing with them it will be convenient to adopt a threefold 
di\nsion : 1, of those gross morbid pixnlucts such as tumours, 
abscesses, cysticerci^ &a which, if they do aflect the hemi- 
spherical cells, commonly do so indirectly; 2, those direct 
results of morbid action which are microscopically or otherwise 
discoverable in the structure of Urn supreme centres ; and 3, 
those morbid conditions of other organs that have been frequently 
met with in the bodies of the insane. 

1. Morbid Products, mch as Tumour, Ahscess, Cysiiccrcus^ tlr. — 
Perhaps one of the most frequent observations which one has to 
make in the case of cerebral abscess or tumour, or often in soften- 
ing, is the absence of symptoms of mental disturbance. The fact 
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may at first seem striking, because the presence of so much dis- 
ease niiglit scarcely be thoiigbt compatible with the undisturbed 
function of the biaiii as the organ of the mind. After giWng a 
careful report of ten cases of tumour of the bmin, Dr. Ogle calls 
attention to tJie fact that *' in no case was there during life any- 
thing of the nature of mental imbecility, or any sj^mptom of the 
various jjliases or forms of insauity/' * An examination of tbe 
cases furnishes a sufficient reason for the non-affection of the 
ini^^Uigence : in none of the ten was there any recognised im- 
plication of the nen^ous centres of intelligence by tbe morbid 
action ; the mischief was more or less central, and the hemi- 
spherical ganglia continued their functions, as they well might, 
in spite of it. If there is one thing which patliological obser- 
vation plainly teaches, it is the slight in-itabOifcy of the adult 
brain ; the giadual growth of the tumour allows the biuin to 
accommodate itself to the new conditions ; and a closely adjacent 
nervous centre may be entirely undisturbed in function lititil the 
morbid action actually encroaches upon it, Not disease in the 
interior of the brain, but disease of the membranes covering it, 
is moat likely to produce disorder of the intelligence ; because 
in the latter case the morbid action is in close proximity to 
the delicate centres of intelligence, and seriously interferes with 
tlieir supply of blood. An observation, therefore, which Dr. 
Ogle makes as the result of an analysis of his ten cases is not 
without interest: it is that in no case was there anything like 
arackniiu in connexion with the various growtlis. AYhatever 
be the explanation, there can be no doubt of the fact that a large 
tumour may exist in the brain, or that a considerable amount of 
the brain substance may soften and undergo purulent degene- 
ration^ — the pus even becoming iucapsuled — without the presence 
of a single symptom to lead us to suspect the existence of disease 
in the brain.f It has even luippened that a patient in hospital, 
who ha^ complained only of general debility and utter inabihty 
to exertion, lias been suspected of feigning and accused of in- 
dolence because there were no marked symptoms of disease^ 

* Jounml or Blental Scieace^ July 1&64 : Casea of Primary Carcinoma of tlie 
Bmin. 

t For ejtjiinples of extensive injury to tbe Ijrniaj withont mentnl disturbunceb^ 
aeo ft paper l>y Dr, Fcmar in the first volume of the Memoira of tlie Literary ft&d 
Philosophical Sockty of Manchester. 
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when a sudden and quick death has proved at the same time the 
existence of an abscess of the brain and the injustice done to the 
sufferer* 

Certainly it does sometimes happen that mental disturhance 
accompanies disease in the brain, even though the mischief is 
quite central. Two things will commonly be observable with 
regard to the mental symptoms in such cases : — (1) that they 
are intermittent^ so that they may disappear altogether for a 
while ; and (2) that they have the character either of an inco- 
herent deliiium, or of greater or less mcntnl imbecility. 

(1,) The entire disappearance for a time of all symptoms of 
mental disorder plainly indicates the absence of any serious 
organic structural change in the nervous centres which directly 
minister to the manifestations of mind ; for, if such cliauge ex- 
isted, the recovery could not possibly be so sudden and comj>Iete. 
The disturbance of the corticd cells is in reality secondary; it is 
a reflex functional residt of the primary morbid action that is 
going on in the neighbourhood ; and it may consequently come 
on suddenly or pass away suddenly. This is a far more probable 
explanation of the transitory disorder than the assumption of a 
sudden vascular congestion, of which there is commonly no sign, 
and of the absence of whieli there are commonly many signs. 
Why such reflex effect is produced in one case and not in another, 
or why it is not permanent when once produced, w*e are no more 
aide to say than we arc fe* say why a like eccentric in-ifcation 
sliould in one case give rise to tonic spasm, and in another to 
clonic spasm, aud in a third to no spasm at all. The complete 
iutermission of symptoms does at any rate strongly favour an 
explanation whicli recent researches into the electric relations 
of nerve render conceivable. 

(2.) Kot less favoui-able to the interpretation of the mental dis- 
order as a reflex effect is the character of it ; for it is manifest 
either in {a) great mental feebleness or imbecility, deepem'ng 
into extreme dementia in. the last stages; or (i) in delirium. 
That we do not usually meet with any of the recognised forms 
of insanity is a fact of some interest and importance ; indicating, 
as it does, the existence of different organic conditions from those 
which exist in cases of true insanity. A eystematized mania or 

■ Uebt*r GehimabAcc««c, van Prof. Dr. Lebert, Virchow'a A rchic vt>L x. T 86d. 
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melancholia represents a certain organized result of *tbnormal 
character, a definite morbid action— the organization, if you will, 
of disorder ; it marks the persistence of a certain mental power, 
though wrongly dh-ected, a certain co-ordination of action, though 
morbid action: the incoherent delirium, or mental imbecility, 
with which we have now to do, indicates, on the other Land, a 
general disturbance of the supreme centres of intelligence, witli- 
out any systematization of the morbid action ; the delicate fabric 
of thought is strangely shattered by the communicatod shock, 
and Uie individual elements of this noble organization of the 
Blind are suddenly prostrated. Hence, though the delirium may 
be very active, it is commonly extremely incoherent, exhibits an 
entire absence of co-ordination, and is the automatic ex| ? 

of tlie fluttering action of the ganglionic cells of the benu ^ 
irritated into action from without. So also with regard to the 
imbecility, when the mental disturbance has that form ; it is a 
general weakness without any dt^ finite character, wanting the 
wrecks of systematic delusions which are usually met with in 
the dementia foUowing mania or raelancbolia. The want of 
definite ohamcter, then, as well as its intorniittence, tends to 
prove that there is no definite morbid action going on within the 
supreme centres of consciousness; that the mental disonler is, 
like the general epdeptiturm con\^lsions which occur iu local 
diseases of the brain, not the direct result of the disease, but a 
secondary or reflex effecL 

When the local disease directly implicates the supremo centres 
of intelligence, there may be extreme mental disorder, although 
it is remarkable how intemiittent the symptoms even then ar 
sometimes. The following example may serve for illustration :"' 
— A yoimg man, tet. 24, Bufiered from frequent and severe 
periodic pains in the head, weakness of vision, anxiety, extreme 
feeling of debility and loss of power in the limbs ; there Tvas 
also coDfusion of thought. After a time he was seized with « 
maniacal attack; had luiliuci nations of balls of fire falling about 
him ; tliought himself pui-sued by monstrous forms ; and was very 
violent. After an excitement of three days and nights without 
sleep, he fell into a deep sleep which lasted for twenty-fonr hours, 
and from which he awoke quite conscious, with no rcmerabrance 
of his previous excitement Again after a time headache came 
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on, with noise in tlie e»^rs, and more or less paral3's!s of the 
vohmtary muscles ; the maniacal excitement recurred, heeoming 
more continuonSi and the paralysis and mental stupor increased. 
One day lie could neither stand nor niove his anns; hut after a 
tranquil night he could do both quite well, and c^ald return 
intelligent answers to questions. In the evening he was again 
restless and excited ; after wliich he l)ecaine comatose, and tlied. 
Numerous cysts of cysticercus cellulosus were found in the brdn, 
five of them being fixed to the inner surface of the dura mater 
and the rest dispersed throughout tlie grey matter. By far the 
greater number w^ere found in tlie grey layers of the hemispheres, 
being collected here and there into dense gi^onps. In another 
case, in which twelve cyaticerci were found after death in the 
brain, the symptoms were those of gradually increasing dementia 
with paralysis. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that there may be 
considerable disorder or destruction of a part of the cortical 
layers of the hemispheres without any mental suffering. It is 
well known that a person may lose a part of his brain, and yet 
not exhibit any mental disorder; and portions of the liemispheras 
may be cut away without the patient fecHng it, though he is 
fuUy conscious. Tliere are, in fact, great reasons to tlunk that 
one hemisphere may sometimes do the work of the whole brain ; 
the only consequence being an earlier exhaustion by exercise, 
and, perhaps, a greater irritability. This being so, it is easy to 
perceive how direct encroachment by disease on the hemi- 
spherical grey layers may in some cases be unattended with any 
mental disorder. 

2, Morbid Appearances in the Brain and Mcmhraat^s. — -The 
direct results of morbid action in tlie brain, discovei^Ue by the 
microscope or otherwise, certainly do not admit of \eTj de- 
finite description. Some are ready to deny that the post-morlcifi 
appearances in the insane throw any light on tlte nature of the 
disease J and the belief affords a comfortable excuse for shirking 
laborious and tedious investigation. Scliroeder van der Kolk, 
however, held a different opinion : " More tlian thirty yeai-s' 
experience," he says, "has led me to aii entirely opposite 
opinion, and I do not remember to liave performed, during the 
last twenty-five years^ tlic dissection of an insane person, who 
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did not afford a satisfactory explanation of the plienoniena 
obsen'ed during Hfa On n^any occasions, I was able accurately 
to foretell wliat we sliould find"* 

Tim broad result estaLlisbed by pathological observation 
imdoubtedly is, that the morbid changes most cnnstaiitly met 
with after insanity are such as affect t1ie surfiicc of tlie bruin, 
and tlie niend^ranes immediately covering it. Of these changes 
there is no ]iecd of discussion to prove that those in the layers 
of the cortical substance are the principal and essential. The 
evidence of more or less inflammation of the membranea, and 
especially a milky opacity of the arachnoid, is commonly enotrgh 
met with in the bodies of thosf^ who have not died insane. 
Certain observations of Schroeder van der Kolk enable lis to 
perceive how this may happen. In the fit^t place, lie has 
reraarkerl that adjacent parti, of difterent structure are nut readily 
attacked by inflammation in equal degree : the intercostal muscles, 
for exauiple, are ahuost unaHected when acute costal pleurisy 
exists; the muscular wall of the intestine is scarcely affected in 
peritouitis ; and the heart substance remains sound, notwith- 
stauduig acute pericarditis and exudation into the perieardiura. 
So it is with the pia mater; congest ion, intlamination, and 
effusion may take place in it, wbi!e the braia itself is not 
implicatetl, and exiitiatiou between tlie araclinoid and pia mater 
may accordingly be found after deatli, when there has boen no 
mental derangement during lifa In the second place, it m 
necessary to bear in mind tlie distribution of vessels in tlie pia 
mater: Schroeder van der Kolk fojiiud that, while most of the 
arteries p^ass down from it iuto the substance of the brain, and 
are there distributed, the blood being brought back to the 
membrane by a corresponding series of veins, there were in 
addition direct channels of commimication between tlie arteries 
and veins in the pia matenf In that arrangement there is 
obviously a jirovision by wdiich temporary disturbance of the 
circulation may leave the cortical layers of the brain unaffected, 
the storm passing over them; but for such provision, one miglit 
wonder that any one escaped serious mental disturbance, con- 
feidering the fiequent changes iu tlie cerebral circulation to which 

• On the Minute Stninturf imA rniictioni! of thD MedtJlk Oblongata, p. 2ai, 

♦ Di« Fuiholngio und Thurapi*/ d^T j syc'ii^t lu u Knuiklimtt^n, 
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every one is subject, and the extreme seDsibility of nerve 
elemcDt. As it is, vascular distutbimce does not remain entirely 
without effect j tbough tlie hemispheres are not tliemselves 
sensitive to pain, they manifest their altered state by a feeling 
of unusual irritability and a great proneness to excitement and 
passion ; and this is a condition of things which, as every one's 
experience teaches liim, is not so imcomnion, but %vliich mostly 
soon passes away with the physical cause of it. 

There can be no question that the mind suffers when the 
inflammatory action in the membranes seriously implicates the 
adjacent cortical layers ; for, witliout claiming acut^i meningitis 
in evidence, the morbid appearances sometimes found aft^r acute 
insanity aifonl sutficient proofs.* In France much attention has 
l)een given to tlie morbid conditions of acute maoiacal excite- 
ment or nvaiiiacal deliriuoi ; they ore those of acute hypera2mi^ 
— namely, great injection of the pia mater with spots of ecchy- 
mosis, more or less discoloration and softening of tlie cortical 
layers — the discoloration being in red streaks or stains with 
spots of extraTasat<?d blood, and the softening being of a violet 
or pink hue- — and increase of the puncta vasculosa of the white 
substance. i\s patients do not commonly die suddenly in the 
acute stage of insanity, this pathological condition is not often 
met witlt ; and it is certainly not invariably met with when they 
do tlie in the acute stage. If wc call to mind what has alix^ady 
been said of the relation of nerve element to the blood-supply, 
it will be easy to understand how this may happen, as also how, 
when hyperajmia is met with, it is properiy to be regarded, not 
as direct cause of the mental disorder, but, if not as effect of it, 
certainly as a concomitant effect of a common cause. With due 
regard to this relation, it may on the whole be justly said, that 
the msrihlc morbid appeamnces of acute insanity arc those of acute 
hypera:mna of tho brain. There arc no recognisable differences 
Ijctween the morbid conditions of acute mania and acute melan- 
cholia : in the latter form of disease it more fref]ucntly happens 
that anatomical lesions are absent ; and when they are present, 
they have been said to mark less hj^era^mia than exists in acute 
mania, and to be attended with more or less serous exudation. 

* The cas<^ npurted in cliap. iii. p, 317, mny be referred to for im account of 
ir»6tructive morbid app^araxid'a in ucutt ineamtv. 
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The cases of chronic insanity in ^vliich oU anatomical lesions 
are wanting are rare i the longer the insanity has histed, the 
more evident they usually are. In most instances there is some 
amount of thickening fmtl opacity of the arachnoid ohaei-vahle ; 
and many of the more advanced eases exhibit some degree of 
atropliy of the hrain, especially of the convolutions, effusion into 
the suh-arachnoid space, discoloration of the cortical suhstauce, 
and general hardening of the white substance. The pia mater 
is sometimes found to he more or less firmly and generally 
adherent to t!ie surface of the brain, so that it cannot then be 
stripped off without tearing the latter ; and a finely "lunular 
couLhtion of the ependyma of the ventricles, witli it8 frequent 
adherence to tlie parts beneath, would seem to testify a pre\^ou3 
inflammatory condition : the gi-anulations of the ai*achnoid, care- 
fully described by Meyer, have probably a like int-eipretation. 
Though the adhesion of tlie pia mater to the surface of the 
brain is most fre(iuently met with in general paralysis, it is now 
and then witnessed in other forms of chronic insanity, particu- 
larly in insanity after epilepsy or drunkenness. 

The morbid changes which arc found most frequently in 
general pamlysis, although in rare cases they are absent, are 
great cederna of the membranes, adhesion of the pia mater to the 
surface of the brain, greyish -red local softening or discoloration 
of the cortical layers and superficial induration thereof, o^ving 
to an increase of the connective tissue and a destruction of the 
proper nervous elements. More or less atrophy of the whole 
brain, particularly, however, of the convolutions, is connnon.and 
is accompanied with greater firmness of its substance, enlarge- 
ment of the ventricles, and serous effusion. Diffuse pachy- 
nieningitis, effusion of blood into the membranes or the layers of 
exudations, as described by Virchow mid Eokitansky, and de- 
generation of the arteries, are not unfrequent The degeneration 
of tlie nerve -substance from thti increase of connective tissue has 
been proved by Kokitansky and others to extend sometimes even 
to the spinal cord. Such morbid changes arci certainly more 
evident in gener.d paralysis than in any other fonn of insanity, 
but they do not occur with uniform constancy, nor are they of 
uniform character ; in some coses the meningitis being most 
marked, in others the atrophy of the bruin, and in others the 
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induratioD, Dr. Sankey has made a careful comparison of the 
raorbid appearances met with in liteen cases of general paralysis 
with those met with in fifteen cases of chronic insanity of other 
foims. Tlic greatest difference was in the frequency of effusion 
heneatli the arachnoid, wliich was found eleven times in the 
fifteen cases of general paralysisi and three times in the other 
cases. Adhesion of tlie pia mater to the grey matter occurred 
in eight of tlte general paralytics, and in only one of the others. 
The convolutions were abnormally open and wide apart in nine 
of the cases of general paralysis, and in three of the otiier cases ; 
in eight of the former, again, was there a dark discoloration of 
the grey matter, w^hich was met with in only three of the latter ; 
the layers of the grey matter were indistinctly marked in ten 
cases of general paralysis, and in six of the other cases * Plainly 
there are no morbid appcainnces characteristic of general para- 
lysis, although morbid changes are more constant in it.. 

The late Schroeder van der Kolk has given a detailed descrip- 
tion of several cases of what is commonly considered a very rare 
affection, but wMch he thonght by no means so imconimon— 
namely, a diffuse inflammation of the dura nmter, or idiopatliic 
pachymeningitis. It is, he thought, often overlooked, and con- 
sidered to be rheumatic headache. The s^Tuptoms are intolerable 
headache, delirimn, sometimes calmer delusion, and coma ; and 
after death the dura mater is found to be extensively inflamed, 
and more or less adherent to one or both hemispheres ; the 
inflammation has in some cases extended to the brain, which 
is found to be softened. According to his experience, this 
affection, where neither syphilis nor injury could be assumed as 
cause, was not rare. A remarkable circumstance in regard to it 
is the regular intermissions that occur in its course, the patient 
having considerable intervals of apparent health. 

On the authority of so eminent an observer as Schroeder van 
der Kolk this idiopathic inflanimation of the membranes must 
be admitted; but it must also be allowed that the morbid appear- 
ances described by liira are very like tliise which have since 
been described as almost pathognomonic of syphilis. A diffuse 
fibrinous exudation of low form, glueing the membranes to the 
brain-substance beneath, has been held to be a characteristic 

♦ On the Patliolo^* of General Fareala, — J(?unm/ of Mtriial SAcric^ 18j34* 
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feature of syphilitic dementia. Instead of being diffused the 
exudation is sometimes circumscribed, so as to have the fonn 
of a tumour ; and it may then pre^s into the hrain*8ubstance, 
causing softening immediately around it Or, again, the gum-like 
exudation, or $f/2}hiIomn, as it ia called, may take place as a 
diffuse infiltration or as a tumour within tlie substance of the 
brain, the membranes being unaffected. Such is the morbid 
product wliieh recent researches have assigned to syphilis ; and, 
according to Virchow, it consists, at the outset, like the substance 
of granulations, of an exuberant growth of connective tissue* its 
further development taking place in two directions: (1) either 
the formation of cells predominates, and then the intercellular 
aubstance is soft, jelly-Kke, mucous, or fluid, the whole mass 
remaining jelly-like and coherent, or undergoing pundent d<^pft- 
neration ; {2) or the formation of cells is less prolific, and the 
intercellular substance increases, so that the fibres preponderate ; 
the cells are spindle-shaped, or have the stellate form of the cells 
of connective tissue, or the round form of granulation oellSp 
intimately yellow patches of fatty degeneration appear in it 
There certainly is no character whereby this albumino-fibroid 
exudation c^m be distinguished as a specific product, and eveiy 
pathologist admits the difficulty of distinguishing it from tu- 
bercle. The starting-point of its formation has been shoMii bj 
Virchow to be the nuclei of the connective tissue and its equi- 
valents ; the proper elements of the organ undei^oing atrophy as 
the result of the hypertrophy of the connectiv^e tissue,* The form 
of insanity with which tliis syphiloma is associated in its extreme 
stage is, as might be expected, a miserable paralytic dementia. 

Such arc the morbid appearances met with in cases of insanity, 
a general suramar}^ of which, after Schroeder van der Kolk, may 
here be added : — Wien the patient has died at the beginning oi 
scute insanity, and the pia mater is stripped off, the cortical layer 
will exhibit unequal coloration; cortaiu convolutiuns being rosy, 
others pale. The differences are often detectable only by very 
careful observation ; they are the results of great congestion oi 
commencing inflammation, and are found more often in those 
who have died of typhus fever or after acute delixium than ia 

* Viivhow's Archiv, vol. xv. p. 217. Das SypMlom, oJer die constitutionell- 
sjplilUtbcbu Neubildaogt tod E. Wagner* Arcluv der Hellkmide, ISdSL 
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insanity, because death but seldom occurs at an early stage. 
After a longer duration tfie disease appears to i>ass into a ebroixic 
inflammation. There is some difficulty in strippLng off the pia 
mater, the vessels of which ai-e strongly injected, from the surface 
of the brain ; and portions of gi-ey matter are sometimes brought 
away with it. !More or less exudation commonly occurs between 
the araelmoid and the pia mater, and the former may form a 
thick, white, opaque layer, tlirough which the convolutions are 
scarcely visible. After a still longer duration, when dementia 
is tlioroughly established, there is no longer any increase of vas- 
cular injection. The vessels are less full than natural, and the 
pia mater may even in some cases be stripped oft' with more ease 
than in liealth, a clear serous fluid flowing away the while ; the 
grey substance appears pale or auoemic, and somewhat atrophied; 
and the vessels, especially at the . base of the brain, are beset 
with atheromatous patches. The degeneration extends into the 
ventricles, the lining membrane being thickenedj and sometimes 
covered with fine granulations, and more or less fluid being 
effused into them. According to Schroeder van der Kolkj the 
membmne '* covering the corpora striata is most thickened and 
cannot as a rule be stripped off without tearing the commonly 
softened nerve substance beneath ;'' this particular change being 
declared during life by paralytic symptoms, such as trembling of 
the lips, difficulty of articulation, and uncertain walk. 

Interesting observations have been made upon the absolute 
w^eight of the brain, and ako upon the specific gnivity thereof 
in the insane ; hut further experiments on these points are yet 
needed. Dr. Skao and Dr. Boyd Iiavo found the absolute weight 
of the brain to be slightly increased in the insane, the increase 
being greatest in mania and legist in general paralysis* The 
latter observer has discovered that in health the weight of the 
left cereliral hemisphere almost invariably exceeds that of the 
right by about one-eighth of an ounce.* The specific gravity of 
the brain in the insane was found by Dr. Skae and Dr. Sankey 
to exhibit an increase as compared with that in the sane ; the 
lowest specific gravity, though still above the average, occurring 
in dementia, and the highest being met with in epilepsy. It 

• This is not confirmed by the exftct imrostigatioiiB of Dr. Thamam, Journal 
Mental Scicnu April 186^. 
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appears, however, that the mode of death influences the result^ ^ 
l)r. BuckiiUl, who fixed the avenigc specific gravity of the healthy^ 
brain at 1'03G, found that in paralysis of chronic character, com- 
plicated with insanity, the specific gravity varied from 1*036 to 
1114G; in pamlysLS terminating by coma it was 1^340, and in 
some acute cases it ro55G as high as 1'052 ; and in paralysis ter- 
niinating hy syncope or asthenia it varied from 1*036 to 1*039. 
The increase wim a.scribablc in some cases to a deposit of on 
inert albnminuns matter amongst the proper nervous deioeDU^ 
and to the shrinking of them. Tills was perhaps a morbid state 
not unlike that which has since been more fully investigated by 
Professor Albei-s, and described by him as parenchymatous infait* 
tion of the brain. It is often met with in typhus, and sometimes ' 
in cases of insanity, and gives rise to the condition described 
as ecrchml sclerosis: the brain substance is found to be more 
compact and consistent than norraab and on slicing it the thin 
layers are tough and unusually elastic. This condition has also 
been met with in imbecile children in wliom ixTegular tmlrition 
of the cranium and the brain has probably ended in a sub- 
inflammatory state. Scrofulous parencliy mat ous infaix:tion occurs 
sometimes in children and young people of scrofulous habit, and 
according to its severity and extent gives rise to diflcrcnt degrees 
of cercbml disord^^r, which may be arrested, or may lay the foun- 
dation of future insanity, ileckel and others have recorded 
instances of induration of the brain in the insane, but there was 
said to be no increase in the weight of tlie brain-substance when 
compared with equal portions of healthy brain, except in a slight 
degree in one or two examples, A fibrinous or albumino-fibroid 
cxu'lation amongst the proper nerve elements is manifestly not 
an uncommon feature of the degeneration of extreme insanity^ 
and appeal's to be strictly comparable with the result of wlwit 
is described as chronic inflammation in otlier organs, such as 
the liver and the sjdeeu. What effect it has upon the absolute 
weight and the specific gravity of the brain it must be the aim 
of future oltservations definitely to settle. 

A general survey of the foregoing morbid appearances will 
scaieely fail to leave a conviction of their adequate nature as signs 
of severe cerebral disorder Bearing in mind that the vascubir 
disturbance is, in the sequence of events, secondary to the diser* 
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dered action of the individual nerve elements, it is, even when 
only slight, of great significance, and affords sufficient evidence 
of primary disorder of the delicate nerve element. When it 
is in a condition of healthy activity, the nerve-cell maintains 
certain definite relations with its supply of hlood ; but when, 
from some cause, its vital power is lowered and its function dis- 
ordered, immediately tlie relations with its surroundings are 
changed j the blood flu\^ ing through the (so to speak) infected 
districts feels the effect of the lowered vitality; the vessels dilate^ 
and the blood-corpuscles manifest a tendency to adhere to one 
another and to the walls of the vessels j the abnormal vascular 
injection^ not less than the maniacal excitement, testifies indeed 
to the loss of the natural vital tension and to the manifestation 
of on inferior activity* Carry the disturbance yet further, or 
prolong it, and the evidences of vital degeneration — in other 
words, of the resolution of Ingher into lower forms of life — are 
stdl more marked. The increase of the connective tissue, or 
the fibrinous exudation, with the atrophy of the pro|>er nervr? 
elcmeiitH, is tis plain evidence of degeneration as is the mental 
incolierence ; and in the difference of dignity between the nerve- 
cell and connective tissue corpuscle there is a gap as great as 
that between sound mental activity and dementia 

Kccent microscopical examinfitions of the brain after iusanity 
have added something to our knowledge of its jiatliology. The 
most constant result has been to establish the exubt-rant produc- 
tion of connective tissue in long standing insanity, and especially 
in general paralysis. It is now known that there is a homo- 
geneous matrix of connective tissue lying between and support- 
ing the nerve elements of the brain, and continuous with the 
epeudynia of the ventricles; it appears to be very apt, under 
certain circumstances, to undergo an undue increase, to the de- 
tritnent of the proper elements of the part. The researches of 
Kokitansky-and Wedl iuto the morbid changes in general pam- 
lysis make known a more or less diseased state of the capillaries 
of the cortical substance of the brain. There is a cert^iin tortuosity 
of the capillaries apparent in altnost every case, this being in some 
cases only a simple curve or twist, in others amounting to a more 
complex twisting, and even to little knots of varicose vessels* Dr, 
Saukoy tliinks that what liokitansky and Wedl have described as 
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anenrisnial dilatation is really such a varicose knot Eonnd the 
capillaries and small arteries and veins there is often a hyaline 
deposit of what is supposed to be embryonic connective tissue, 
beset with oblong nuclei ; this afterwards becoming more 
and more fibrous, so that the vessel may look like a piece of 
connective tissue, in which granules of fat or calcareous matter 
are occasionally seen. It appears that this growth of connective 
tissue may have its starting-point, not only from the nuclei of 
the walls of the blood-vessels, but also from the proper nuclei of 
the brain-substance. As a consequence of its exuberant increase^ 
the nerve elements as well as the delicate capillaries are in- 
jured or destroyed ; " in the grey substance the ganglionic cells 
appear inflated, their continuations are undoubtedly torn, and 
the nerve-tubes penetrating the grey substance" are destroyed. 
Bokitansky believes that this is not to be looked upon as an 
inflammatory process, and it certainly is not so in the common 
acceptation of the meaning of inflammation. In connexion with 
the hypertrophied tissue are found amyloid corpuscles, colloid 
corpuscles, calcareous and fatty granules — all the product of a 
retrograde metamorphosis going on. There are, however, two 
ways in which retrograde products are formed : first, there is a 
mal-nutrition, or a retrograde nutritive process, whereby the 
vitality not being at the height necessary to the production of 
the proper elements, there are engendered from the germinal 
nuclei elements of a lower kind — connective tissue instead of 
nerve ; and, secondly, there is a retrograde metamorphosis of the 
formed elements of the part The process is essentially one of 
vital degeneration, whether called inflammation or not ; and, 
when we consider the genuine meaning of the pathological 
changes, they are seen to be in accordance with the sjinptoms 
of mental decay. 

The results of an elaborate examination of the morbid changes 
in a case in which there was grey degeneration of the brain and 
spinal cord, by Dr. E. Eindfleisch, may help us to a conception 
of the meaning of the retrograde changes which take place in 
disease. The patient had died from tabes dorsalis ; and in the 
anterior tracts of the cord, in the fornix, corpus callosum, and 
centrum ovale, tlie continuity of the healthy structure was inter- 
rupted by numerous patches exhibiting different degrees of 
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degeoeratioi], from a j^Teyish pulp to sclerosity. In the main, 
Eiiidtlei8cli con firms Eokitaiisky : the process of degeneration 
seemed to begin in the vessels, as the walls of them were enor- 
mously thickened by a number of cells and nuclei, and their 
diameter ^vas increased ; and this iirst stage lie considers the 
result of long cnduiing hj^ercemia. The neuroglia, or hyaline 
connective tissue, next undergoes change, fibres being formed in 
the amorphous basis substance ; the nerve fibres then snfi'er 
atrophy, lose their medulla, and appear to consist of axis 
cylinder and sheath, or of axis cylinder only. As they disappear, 
the connective tissue increases ; numerous single nuclei appear 
in it, as also groups of nuclei, which seem to proceed from tlie 
division of a single nucleus. Fiound these groups a certain 
quantity of finely granular substance collects, so that cell-like 
bodies are foimed, resembling the four-nucleated bodies described 
in marrow by Kollikcr and Robin. Tlic fibres of tlie connectrve 
tissue arc formed out of the basis substance, Piindfleisch thioks, 
but are probably developed in organic relation to the nuclei. At 
a still further stage, retrogressive metamorphosis sets iu : mole- 
cules of fat appear in the ganglionic cells according to Vircliow, 
and as they increase they form granular bodies, which, how- 
ever, Eokitanslcy holds to be produced from the fragmeuts of 
the medulla of the nerve fibres. So also is it, in Rindfleisch's 
opinion, with the amyloid corpuscles that are found ; the 
nucleated cells of the connective tissue go through the amyloid 
degeneration ; and he has watched every stage of the transition 
from the normal cell to the amyloid corjiuscle, Wlien by ftitty 
degeneration the greater number of nerve-cells have been con- 
verted into a detritus capable of being absorbed, the fine elastic 
fibres contract, get closer and closer together, and remain as the 
constituent tissue of the cicatrix, which sometimes causes con- 
siderable deformity ; whole sections of nerve substance having 
been replaced by a relatively small quantity of an unyielding, 
compact, dry tissue. There are then three principal stages in 
the degenemtive pmcess : — (1) a change in tlie vessels, whereby 
there must be a great hindrance to regidar nutrition ; (2) atrophy 
of ner\'e element, either in consequence of the interference with 
its nutrition (Rindfleiach), or from the growth of connective 
27 
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tissue (Eotitansty) ; and (3) the subsequent inetamorphosia of 
the connective tissue,* 

A very careful microscopical exaiuination of the brainfi of 
three idiots has been made by Wedh The changes were such as 
are usually met with in atrophy of the cortical layers. In the 
pia mater and tlie convolutions tlicre was local obliteration of 
capillaries, these sometimes having the appearance of a dirty 
yellowish band of connective tissue, which, like other connective 
tissue, swelled up and lost its wa^y lines in acetic acid Other 
thickenings in the capUlaries of the cortical layers he describes 
as colloid : these were knotty swellings in their course that were 
unaffected by acetic acid. Atheromatous degeneration of arteries, 
veins^ and capillaries was more or less marked in all the cases. 
In one instance the small arteries and veins, and the capiilarieR, 
were aflected with funnel-like dilatations, owiDg to a prolifera- 
tion of nuclei that lay nestled in them ; and a transparent bosisti 
substance containing many oval nuclei surrounded the capillaries 
for some -distance. The ganglionic nerve-cells exhibited some 
metamorjjhosis of their contents in all the three cases; the 
change consisting in a condensation of the contents with dis- 
appearance of the nuclei — a condition which called to mind the 
colloid degeneration of the ganglionic cells of the retina. f 

It ai>pears, then, that an increase of connective tissue, with 
atrophy and destruction of Jierve element, so far from being 
peculiar to general paralysis^ is of conmion occurrence in cerebral 
degeneration of long standing. Tliere can be little doubt that 
the morbid product which is thought to be the result of sj^hi- 
litic disease is of like nature ; and Billroth found a peculiar 
gelatinous degeneration of the coiiex of the cerebellum, which 
he met with in one insane person, to consist of soft comiective 
tissue. This proliferation of connective tissue with deatniction 
of the nerve elements has at any rate been already observetl in 
dementia following on continued insamt)% in general paralysis, in 
syphilitic dementia, in tabes doi-salis, and in congenital idiocy. 

It will be well to enumerate briefly the different kinds of 

- Histologi8«!hcfl Detail m dcr graoeii Degeneration voEGcMm il Biicketmutr^j 
vnn Dr. E. iHnflileisch.— Vircliow'* Arehiv, k tL 

t Hlstolo^isclie Unt<^rsucliU!jp:on iibor HirQthiule drcior Stibbtirger IdioUti, 
^OD Dr. C. Wcdl, Zeitaelinft der IC K. Gcsalbehaft der Aerzt© in %Vien, I86?S. 
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degeneration that have been met witli in the brain after insanity, 
to the end that the nature of the retrograde changes may be 
more evident : — 

{a) There is in the most acnte fonn of insanity an acute hjrper- 
fomia, or an early stage of injlammatorij degeneration. Dr* 
Tiggea has recently described an increase of nuclei in the 
ganglionic cells, and he believes the numerous scattered nuclei, 
usually tliought to belong to connective tissue, to have really 
escaped from ganglionic cells at a later stage of their inflam- 
matory degeneration.* 

(J) There is that degeneration which consists in the increase 
of connnctixe tissue and in the atrophy of the nen'e elements. 
Whether called 6ub-inflammator}% and described as the result of 
a chronic liyperreniiaj or not> is not of much moment so long as 
we keep in mind the true relations of the organic element to tlie 
supply of blood, and also the true degenerative nature of the 
inHammatoiy process. It seems indeed to admit of small doubt 
that an exudation of a hyaline substance into the parenchyma of 
the brain may take place without any signs of hypenemia or 
inflammation, and without any of the products of inflammation, 
the exudation afterwards undergoing more or less tibrous trans- 
fonnatiom The vitality of the part is not at the height necessar)^ 
for the due formation and nutritiou of the higher species of 
organic element, and organic elements of a lower kind are pro- 
duced* When the degeneration is greater and more active, as it 
is in advanced inflammation, then elements are produced of a 
still lower kind, and incapable of any organization ; they arc the 
so-called exudation corpuscles and pus corpuscles, which are met 
with in inflammatory or red softening, but not in the chronic 
morbid changes of insanity. Thus Touch for the connectivc-tissue 
dc(jcncratioji. 

(c) Fatty degaicraiion is a retrograde change veiy frequently 
met with. It may take place either in the smaller vessels of the 
brain, as in atheroma, or in the proper nerve elements, or in 
the new morbid products. In what is known as white softening 
of the bmin, granular bodies are found which are composed 
principally of fat, and which some bold to proceed from the 
degeneration of the natuml cells of the part, while others main- 

Zt'iUchrift ftii' Psjclilatrie, b. xx. 
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tain that they originate in the morbid products.* In the retro- 
grade metamorphosis of the hypertrophied connective tissue 
already described, fatty degeneration takes place largely. 

{d) Amyloid degeneration. — It admits of no doubt that the 
corpora amylacca, or little starch-like bodies, which are often 
found in great numbers in the brain, are pathological products. 
Wedl thinks that they should be ranked along with the so-called 
colloid corpuscles, and regarded as indicative of the increased 
exudation which may take place without hj'peitemia. Rind- 
fleisch, on the other hand, as already stated, believes that he has 
traced their production by a gradual transition from the nucleated 
cells of tlie connective tissue. WTiatever be their true mode of 
origin and exact nature, there can be no question that they are 
products of a retrograde metamorphosis. 

(e) Pigme^itary degeneration is met with in the ganglionic cells 
of the brain in senile atrophy. Schroeder van der Kolk found 
the cells of the medulla spinalis and oblongata to be darker and 
more opaque in old age ; and in one case of dementia after 
mania, where there was partial paralysis of the tongue, the 
ganglionic cells forming the nuclei of the hypoglossal nerves 
were in a state of blackish-brown degeneration, so that he at 
first mistook them for little points of blood On more careful 
examination, however, they were seen to be degenerated gangli- 
onic cells, filled with granular dark brown pigment In regard 
to this form of degeneration, certain pigmentary changes that 
have been described in the retina are not without interest. In 
what is called — not very philosophically — Retinitis pigmentosa^ 
there are found scattered over the fundus ocull irregular figures 
of deep black colour, consisting of pigment apparently in the 
substance of the retina. A point of interest with regard to these 
cases is, that they often occur in the same family, and are 
accompanied by general imperfection of development. Grafe 
has observed this degeneration to be often of hereditary occur- 
rence ; and Liebreich has pointed out that many subjects of the 
defect are, like albinos, the offspring of marriages of consanguinity. 
More or less imperfection of the mental faculties and arrested 

* Dr. Mcschcde, in Virchow*s Archive 1865, describes the early morbid changes 
in general paralysis as inflammatory, and the later changes as those of fatty and 
pigmentary degeneration of the cells. In the Journal of Menial Science, Oct. 1896. 
there is an abridgment of Dr. Meschedo's paper, mth notes, by Dr. Blandfoid. 
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development of tlie sexual organs are usually present ; and the 
concurrence of mutism and cretinism with Reiiwitis pigmentom 
is occasional Pigmentary degeneration may surely be accepted 
as no less certain a mark of retrograde pathological change in 
the bruin than it is in the retina, 

(/) Calcareous r/tv/fjicrfr/ww*— Granules of earthy matter are 
conunon enough in connexion -with the h}^ertrophied connective 
tissue of long continued and extreme insanity. But there have 
been described also cases in which calcification of some of the 
ganglionic cells of the brain has been met witli. Erlenmeyer 
found the commissure of the optic nerv'es hardened by a deposit 
of calcareous matter in the brain of a monomaniac who had died 
with epileptiform convulsions. It had been first deposited about 
the small arteries and in the connective tissue ; and the cells 
had afterwards been occupied and made opaque by fine granules 
of what appeared to be phosphate of lime, Forster, in liig 
Atla:? of Pathological Anatomy^ describes calcified cells found in 
the grey substance of the lumbar enlargement of the spinal cord 
of a bny whose lower extremities w^ere paralysed, llescbl met 
with wdmt he calls an ossification of cells in the brain of a patient, 
aged twenty-six, who had died raelanchoUc: they w^ere in the 
compact substance surrounding a small h[emorrhagic cavity in 
the cortical part of the right cei'ebral hemisphere. Hydrochloric 
acid dissolved the granular contents, and left the cells with a pale 
outline in view * Dr. Wilks believes certain bodies which he 
found in the brain of a general paralytic, in whom the small 
arteries were calcified, to have been ganglionic cells that had 
undergone calcareous dcgcneration.f Kot i^ithont interest is it 
thus to observe on a microscopical scale a similar degeneration 
to that which the whole organism must ultimately undergo : as 
the body is formed out of the dust of the earth by an upward 
transformation of matter and force, so by a retrogmde metamor- 
phosis of matter and correlative resolution of force does it, in 
parts and as a whole, retujii to the earth whereof it is made. 

Those who duly weigh tlio pathological import of these dif- 
ferent sorts of degeneration, who reflect on the great gap which 
there is between a calcareous granule and a nerve-cell in the 
economy of nature, or between a connective tissue corpuscle and 

• Scliniidt'a Jiilirbiich, 1603, + Journal of Mental Science, 1864. 
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a nerve-cell in tlie liistological scale, must be constrained to 
admit that the difference is not less great than the diffepencc 
between dementia and sound mental action, and cannot venttire^ 
to assert that the morl)id appearances throw* no light whatev< 
on the nature of insanity. Even the slight signs of hypcnemia 
are of weighty significance if their true relations are recognise 
if they are viewed as results and evidence of that degcncrat 
of individual nerve element of which the mental disorder is 
also result and evidence, if they and the insanity are viewed i 
what they often are, concomitant eflects of a common cause. 

3. Morbid Conditions of other Orgaifis. — Amongst the 
frequent of local diseases met mth in the insime, and 
the most frequently fatal, are diseases of the respiratory oi? 

]>isea3€s of Lung. — Many insane of low, deteriomted constitu- 
tion, especially the demented paralytics, succumb to a difToa 
pneumonia of low type. The usual s^inptoms, however, ar 
i-arely marked, being masked by the madness ; there is seJdom 
any cough, expectoration, or pain; no complaint is made ; there 
may be little or no dyspnoea ; and the only ground of diagnoais 
lies in tlie physical signs* Gangrene of the lung was observed by 
Giiislain ahnost exclusively amongst the insane who had rcfoacil 
nonrishmeut and died of exhaustion, and in as manv as nine 
such cases out of thirteen ; but it has been found since his time 
that the disease is not limited to those who refuse food, altliough 
especially fi^quent amongst them. In the Vienna Asylum tJief 
were, out of 602 post-nwrtem examinations made in throe ^ 
fifteen cases of gangrene of the lung. Pain, cough, dy^pm-^i, 
and fever are often entirely absent ; there is prostration, and the 
extremities are cold ; the complexion is dusky red, or cyanotic ; 
the odour of the sputa and breath becomes intolerably offensive ; 
extreme weakness is increased by diarrhcra, and deiith follow:^ 
within a period varying from ten days to three weeks. 

Almost every writer on insanity calls attention to the ffe- 
qucncy of phthisis pulmonaliii among the insane, although there 
is far from being an agreement os to the proportion of ctsos in 
which it occurs, A carefid comparison of the statistics of sevcfol 
asylums by Von Hagen showed that on an average about 
onc-fouiih of the deaths ^vero attributed to phthisis ; this 
proportion really being about the same as that for the sane 
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popoktion above fourteen years of age. Out of 1,082 deaths which 
occuiTcd in the Eoyal Edinburgh Asyluai from the year 18i2 to 
18G1, phthtsia %vas the assigned cause of death in 315, or in 
nearly oue-third (Dr. Ch:>ustnn). la eight of the American 
asylums the deaths fram conaumption were^ according to Dr. 
I Workman, 27 per cent nf the Mdiole number of deaths. Dr. 
Clonston has^ liowever, proved by the examination of a series of 
carefully made posi-jnorkm examinations that phtliisis was the 
as&i{f7ied cause of d&dh in only 73 of 136 men, and in 07 of 146 
women, in whose bodies tubercular deposit was actually found, — 
tliat is, in little more than half of those in whom tubercle really 
existed. His conclusion is, tliut not only is phthisis a more fre-* 
c[uently assigned cauBe of death amongst the insane than amongst 
the sane> but that tuberenlar disposition is about twice as fre- 
I qnent in the bodies of the former as in the latter. 

The i-elations of tlie phtliisical to the mental disease are of 
^fiome interest : in a very few cases the outbreak of the insanity 
Ifieems to benefit the phthisis ; in a few more, where the jihthisis 
is chronic, an attack of insanity may be followed by the per- 
manent disappearance of the phthisical sjiuptoms, or attacks of 
mania may alternate wuth exacerbations of the symptoms of 
phthisis ; but in the great majority of cases, the symptoms of 
the lung disease are merely masked by the insanity, the depo 
aition of tubercle going steadily on. 

Discmcs of the Heart , — Observers, agreed fis to the frequency 
of their occurrence, dUTfir as to the proportion of cases in wbicli 
they are found; Esquirol found them in one-fifteenth of his 
melancholic patients, Webster in ono-eightb, Bayle in one-sixth, 
Calmeil and Thorc in nearly one-third. The most reliable ol> 
servations of late years tend to lessen the exaggerated proportion 
commonly assumed ; out of G02 pod-mcfvian examinations in the 
Vienna Asylum, afiections of the heart were met with in about 
one-eightli of the cases ; and in some of these the disease was 
very slight 

Diseases of the Abdominal Organs. — ^lore or less mfiammaiicn 
of the intestinal mucous metnhrarie is not uncommon among tlie 
insane. It is at the bottom of that colliquative diarrhoea which 
at last carries off many feeble patients, mostly those suffering 
from paralytic dementia, but now and then even some who are 
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maiiiacal or melancholic. The changed position of the colon 
especially Boted by Esquiix)! — the transverse portion of which 
lies in the hypogastric region or in tlio pelvis — is not of any real 
iraportance or of any special signifieaDea 

AH sorts of disorders of one or more of the abdominal orgBXii 
have been met with in paiiicular cases, but not in any constat 
relation to any particidar form of insanity. Eokitansky notice 
a considerable increase and induration of the coeliac axis in a 
case of hypochondriasis %vith great wasting. Cancer of the 
stomach, liver, or of sorae other part has been discovered in 
cases where there existed dnring life a delusion with regard to 
some animal or man being present iix the belly; in one ca 
described l>y Esquirol, where delusions of this sort were mo 
extmvagant, there was chronic peritonitis which had gk 
together the intestines. Diseases of tho sexnal organs ore, as 
already pointed out, of some importance in the causation of 
insiniity. In the female, prolapsus of the uterus, fibrous tumour 
of the utems, ovarian cyst, &c, may in some few cases impart^ 
to the insanity a sexual character, or become the conditions of 
peculiar delusions ; but in other cases of like disease there maj 
be DO sort of connexion traceable between the character of the 
insanity and the particular disease. Hemember only that, by 
reason of the intimate connexion and interaction betw^een one 
organ and another as parts of an organic whole, disorder of anyJ 
organ nmst conspire with other preilisposing or exciting cau 
to produce insanity* 
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r might seem to be no difficult matter to det^riiuDe wlion a 
man's mind is unsound, and yet the diagnosis is as diffieidt 
in some cases as it is easy in otliers. So iuiperceptibly does 
pliysiological function pass into pathological function tlirougli- 
out the oriranisni, tbat it is impossihle to say where one ends 
and the other begins in the case of any organ : disease is not 
any niiscliievoua entity that has taken possession of the body, 
and mnst be driven out of it as the e\^l spirit was driven ont 
of the demoniac : it is simply vital action under other cnnditions 
than those which we agree to call natural or typical. Unsound- 
ness of mind is that degree of deviation from Ijealthy mental life 
which it is agi^eed by the common consent ot mankind to regard 
as morbid. That there should be extreme uncertainty in de- 
ciding in particular cases, arises from tlie fact that various 
acts which may lie the results of insanity may ahso be the acts of 
vicious or criminal persons, in whom there is no inclination to 
suspect disease. It will not, however, suffice to make it the posi- 
tive criterion of insanity, that a man is unable to restrain his 
actions ; for, in the first place^ there are some criminals who liy 
reason of a bad organization cannot, in face of certain temptations, 
control their actions ; and, in the second place, there are persons 
unquestionably insane who are quite capable of controlling their 
actions, if they have a snfficiently strong motive to do so : there 
arc some insane persons who are rea,lly criminal, on the one hand^ 
and, on the other, there are criminals wdio are really insane. 
The experience of those connected with prisons proves, that 
weak-mi ndeduess predominates in the criminal population as a 
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class. Mr. Bruce Thomson states that, in the General IMson 
for Scothmd, as many as one in nine, or nearly 12 per cent, were 
positively weak-mindedj and that epilepsy is found to prevail in 
much larger proportion among prisonei^s than in the population 
at large * Evidently, then, there must at times occur doubtful 
cases which it is uncertain whether to treat as diseased or to 
punish as criminal It is not so plain, however, that the popular 
opinion wliich assumes that^a rough common sense is best 
suited to guide the decision is correct; one cannot indeed but 
think that special study and experience of the phenomena of 
obscure disease, must furnish better grounds for a just judgment 
concerning it than entire ignorance can, Lcjrd Westbuiy, speaking 
as Lord Chancellor, in the House of Lords, before he fell from the 
height of place which gave such weight to any opinions which 
he expressed, thought it not unbefitting Iris high intellectual 
and official position to condemn *Hhe evil habit whiclx had 
grown up of assuming that insanity was a physical disease, and 
not a subject of moral inquiry/' and to affirm that it was not 
necessary *'that a man should have studied the subject of 
insanity in order to form a conclusion whether a man was or 
was not a lunatic.*' It may well be doubted whether a Lord 
Chancellor ever before gave utterance to so erroneous, mis- 
chievous, and unfortunate an opinion^ It was one which, falling 
in with and strengthening the current of popular prejudice, was 
received with applause at the time, but which cannot fail to be 
remembered with surprise in the future as a striking example of 
the utter ignorance of the nature of mental disease displayed by 
one of the greatest legal intellects of liis day. 

Acute mania is not likely to be overlooked, or to be con- 
founded with any other disease. The only doubtful question in 
regard to it will bo in the evc^ot of an impostor attempting to 
simulate it, or of a drunkard actually simulating it. Certainly 
he must be a clever impostor who can simulate the wild restless 
eye, the ceaseless movements, the quick fragmentary associations 
of ideas, and the volubiHty of \ittcrancc of acute mania so as to 
deceive an experienced observer ; nor can he, however skilful 
an actor, pass days without sleep, and even weeks with only a 
few hours' sleep, maintaining a continual activity, as the acuto 
' Jouraal of Jlcmtal SciuEce, October 18C6, 
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maniac does. The skin in acute mania is dry and harsh, or cool 
and claminr, tut the skin of a protonder who tries to keep up 
a prolonged muscular agitation will hardly fail to be hot and 
sweating. Delirium tremens will be distinguished by its own 
characteristic symptoms — the muscular tremors, the pecubar 
fearful illusions and haUucinations, the cold skin, feeble pulse, 
and the white and tremulous tongue. But there are cases ia 
vvhicli positive insanity is produced by drink, and they are 
sometimes the occasion of great injustice being done by our 
legal tribunals : certain persons who have a strong predisposi* 
tion to insanity, or mIvo have been once insane, or who have 
liad a severe injury of the head at some time, do actually 
hecome truly maniacal for a while after an alcoholic debauch, 
or are rendered temporarily maniacal — ^being probably thought 
drunk— by a very little liquor In this condition vivid halluci- 
nations are apt to arise, and the sufierer may perpetrate crime, 
not knowing afterwards wduit he has done, and certainly at t!ie 
time not knowing the nature of the act. On one occasion I w*as 
asked to see in the gaol a res[)ectable builder, who was under- 
going imprisonment for a rape on a servant girl under fourteen 
years of age, and I was never more convinced of anything in my 
life than of the truth of the man's assertion, that lie n^membered 
nothing whatever of the crime which he had committed. He 
had for some time heard voices speaking to him, which had no 
existence out of his mind, and he had been coidinually drinking 
for some days before the crime. There was no attempt at 
concealment or deception ; be spoke with perfect candour ; and 
he still heard voices speiiking to him through the ventilator of 
his cell. !Xrany such instances have been recorded, and it is 
high time they were recognised by those who preside over the 
administration of justice : the common erroneous notion that if 
a person becomes furious after intemperance he m\ist be either 
"*mad drunk" or at most have delirium tremens has unquestion- 
ably M'orked much mischief. It admits of no doubt that the 
efiect of a debauch may be a genuine acute mania, marked by 
active and violent deliriom. 

Chronic mania is most likely to be feigned, and if feigned 
with skill the imjiosture may deceive many. However, the 
impostor generally "oersieps the modesty of nature,*' and over- 
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acts liis part ; he is extreme in the extravagance of what lie 
does, while he falls short of his part Id the emotional expression 
of the maniacal countenance, TInnking that a lunatic is widely 
different from a sane person, he exaggerates and rants, and pro- 
duces something not like a lunatic. lie pretends perhaps that 
he cannot remember things, a-s what day follows another, or how 
many days there are in a week, tliat he cannot add the simplest 
figures together, and acts foolishly and answers stupidly where a 
real limatxc who was not an idiot would act calmly and answer 
intelligently. If a suggestion be made incidentally of some 
symptom which he ought to exhibit, he may adopt tlie hint 
The history of the case, and especially of the mode of occurrence 
of the disease and of the circumstance of its development, will 
most materially aid the diagnosis. If there be no previous history 
to be had, and if the patient refuse to converge, a long observa- 
tion may be necessary to come to a decision. It is surprisinf^ 
how long an impostor will sometimes persist: one man, of whom 
Dr. Buckuill tells, kept up the practice of insanity for more than 
two years, and then broke down in his part ; and another kept 
up the appearance of madness so long that it is uncertain to this 
day whether he was really insane or not When a man feigns 
madness so perfectly as to deceive an experienced observer, we 
may hold, I think, that lie is not far from being tlie character 
which he represents ; for, unless there be a foundation of real 
madness beneath the feigned i>henoraena, there will be some 
want of coherence in tliem as a whole, and an incongrnity with 
any known form of mental disease. 

It may be no easy matter at times to detect partial iileational 
insanity where the patient is suspicious and tries to hide it. In 
the countenance and bearing there may be some sign visible 
which has its peculiar interpretation, and there are sometimes 
peculiarities in the dress or actions which, when bottomed, open 
up a secret mine of madness. "Where there is no sucli guide for 
the inquiry, it will be necessar}^ to examine the patient carefully 
but unobtrusively on all matters intimately touching himself; 
anything singiUar in his expressions, or any obscure references, 
being watched for and subsequently followed up. If he seems 
to pass hastily over some subject, or entirely to avoid it, he may 
be quietly pressed upon it. Heinroth has said, and it h popu- 
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laily thoufrlit^ tliat the insane will not deny their delusions, 
though tliey may conceal them ; but this is hy no raeans tnie of 
all cases : some will deny their delusions positively, or even 
explain them away as jokes, when they suspect the acknowledg- 
ment of them would be iDJurioua. If the patient's self-love is 
grievously wounded, and he is made extremely angr)% he may 
sometimes, notwithstanding his suspicion, reveal his hidden 
delusions. Or if he be induced to write, he may exhibit tlie 
plainest evidence of insanity, though he has managed to conceal 
it successfully through a long conversation. It is of course 
necessary to institute careful inquiiy into the previous histoid", 
in order to ascertain whether there is any hereditary taint, and 
what degree of it ; whether there has been any previous attack 
of insanity, and whether there has been any observed change 
of character and habit, especially after some efficient cause of 
insanity. It will sometimes Iiappen that a patient at the outset 
suspects that he may be thought mad, and is earnest and vehe- 
ment in accounting for his morbid feelings, and at great pains to 
convince others that he is not mad. 

It is nsually easy enough to recognise melancholia, as patients 
afflicted with it do not care to conceal tlieir nnhappiness and 
their delusions. Sometimes, however, a patient having des- 
perate homicidal and suicidal impulses wiU not only conceal 
"but positively deny their existence, in order to throw those about 
hira off then: guard, and to get the means of indulging his morbid 
propensities ; and instances have happened iu wliich this simu- 
lation of sanity has been successful, and houueide or suicide has 
been the result. Here a lawyer niight ai*gue that the deliberate 
concealment of the morbid impulse was ample proof of a know- 
ledge of its nature, of a consciousness that it was WTong, and there 
woidd be reason in the argument ; but when he proceeds to the 
further conclusion that the act is therefore a ciime, and the doer 
of it fully responsible, it is not a logical iofcrence, but a theo^ 
retical presumption, unfounded and unphilosophical It con- 
founds consciousness of an impulse or act with power of will 
over it, and ignores the most dangerous and the moat lamentable 
form of insanity, \\lien a patient has once exhibited homicidal 
impulse, it is necessary to observe him cai^efnlly for a consider- 
able time before comin;^ to the conclusion that it has left him : 
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when a favourable occasion offers, at au unexpected moment, the 
horrible i)ropensity, latent for some time and seemingly extinct, 
mfxy burst forth in violent action. 

A question sometimes arises in ci\il and criminal trials as to 
tlie distinction between eccentricity and insanity, the attempt 
perhaps being made to prove an eccentric person to be insane, 
or to prove an insane person to be only eccentric Now between 
genuine eccentricity of character and insanity there is a ^^de 
difference ; the confounding of them can only proceed from a 
slavish conformity to that fashion of thouglAt and action tlux>ugh 
which the original man of any epoch is so apt to be thought 
mad. The truly eccentric man has a strong individuality, which 
is expressed in all his doings, and stamps them cleaily ; he has 
but little vanity, for he is emancipated from vulgar prejudice, 
and heeds nob the world's praise or censure; he knows that 
the world has ever censured great works at their birth, and 
would glndly have uprooted them during their early growth, and 
is not therefiiiie greatly moved by its multitudiaous outcry ; he 
has broad and original views and great moral courage ; he differs 
from tlie majority, perhaps, because he has outgrown the habits 
and superstitions to which it is in bondage. Such a man has 
nothing insane about him, nor is he ever likely to become insane. 
There is, however, a weak alTLictation of eccentricity which is not 
unlikely to end in niadness : '' with it are infected certain feeble- 
minded beings, often badly bred or badly tiuined, who ai"e empty 
of any true individuality, but inflated with an excessive vanity; 
who have a small intellect, which they use in the service of their 
passions ; who do silly and eccentric things, not unconsciously 
as the spontaneous expression of their nature, but out of a 
morbid craving to attract notice ; who represent a condition of 
mental derangement that is the forerunner of insanity; who 
when they are not given up to sexual excesses are often mas- 
turbators." 

When called upon to give an opinion upon a presumed case 
of moral insanity, it is necessary to go back carefully through 
the previous history, and to search for any efficient cause of 
mental disease, such as great moral shock, or ph}'sical injury, 
from which tlie vicious acts may be logically traced through 
changes of character, fcehngs. and habitus. No one in liis senses 
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would assume vice or crinie, liowever extreme, to be positive 
proof of insanity ; to connect it with disease it must be traced 
back through a chain of morbid s}Tiiptoms, marking the existence 
of a cause more serious than evil passion ; it is important, there- 
fore, not to confine attention to the prominent symptom, but to 
traverse carefully the whole affective life, in order to discover 
the evidences of the pers^ersiou of nature detectable in a case of 
true moral insanity, and to connect the morbid change with an 
efficient cause of disease* It is most necessary also to iiave 
coi^eful regard to the social circumstances of the pei^on, in order 
to give their proper weight to the supposed indications of in- 
sanity. When a person in good social position gets into the 
police-court for stealing some article of trifling value, a suspicion 
cannot fail to arise as to his mental state ; and as a matter of 
fact it will probably be found on examination that he exhibits 
other eai'ly symptoms of genei^l paralysis. In another case, an 
imaccounlable perversion of feeling and conduct may be finally 
explained by the occurrence of epilepsy. In a third, perhaps a 
strong hereditary taint, hitlierto latent, has been obser\^ably 
brouglit into mischievous activity by recognisable mental or 
bodily causes. 

There is no difficulty about the diagnosis of geneml paralysis 
after it has passed its earliest stage. " It is not always easy of 
diagnosis before the physical signs appear ; and yet a man may 
at this stage get into trouble — get into the police-court, or get 
married foolishly — entirely by reason of tlie disease- It is 
necessary to weigh carefully the character of the act — whether 
it is anywise explicable, or is motiveless and quite unaccountable, 
to mark well the state of the patient s articulation under excite- 
ment or after a sleepless night, and to attend to the great 
exaggeration and general extravagance of his conversation on all 
matters concerning himscif, even v\iien there is no fixed and 
positive delusion. General jmralyties in the early stage speak 
so extravagantly and absurdly n?garding things wliich they have 
seen^ or events in which they have been coucerned, that an 
inexperienced pei'son might be apt to put down the whole as a 
delusion. It is needful to bear in mind that there may be some 
foundation of fact in what they say of themselves — that they 
do not at first so much invent as outrageously exaggerate. It 
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is iicedM also to remember the alternations of calmness 
and apparent sanity which occur in the earljr course of the 
disease/'* 



NOTE. 



In an excellent chapter on. the Diagnosis of Insanltj iii the Manual 
of Pgt^cholo(/ical MedUine^ Bn Bat^knill makes the following remarks i 
yvlih regaril t*j the mode of examining a patient : — "After testing the 
fundamental fiicultieB, the attention, the memory and recollection, 
and the judgment, which may be done by ordinary conTersation on 
any snhject, it will ho well to give up the idea of any metaphysical or 
phrenological system of mind, and to conduct the farther examination 
upon a plan laid down upon the active dnties and relations of life. 
The patient may bo led to givo an account of his own powers of body 
and mind, with reference to health, to exercise, diet, and staJy. 
Thousands of delusions are entertained by inaane people npon thaie 
subjects. lie may then he led to converse respecting his posseasiona, 
his means of livelihood, and his hopes of advancement in rank or 
property * such conversation will open up the delusions of pride, 
ambition, and act|uisitivenes3. He may then be led to converae of his 
near relatives and friends, and especially respecting liis birth and 
parentage, stress hein;^ laid upon his belief whether his parents wera 
his actual ajid real i>arent3. This inquiry will tend to open up any 
deliifliona respecting imaginary greatness, and any perverted emotions 
towards those who ought to ba dear to him. The subject of religious 
opinion may then ho introduced. The religious devotions and cxcr- 
cises which be practises may be inquired into, with the roasonablo 
expectation of finding insane delusions on a subject which touches tba 
deepest senthuents of the soul. If the patient is an educated man, U 
will he right to converse with bim upon politics and science. If be 
can stand the test of a discrimiuating inquiry on these and stmilat 
subjects, he certainly cannot lie the subject of mania; and if ho hiiM\ 
any delusions, he must cither retain the power of hiding them, or ih«y 
must exist in some obscure comer of tho brain, from wliich tboy am 
little likely to influence, with any force, tho opinions, tho feelings^ ot 
the conduct/' 

• Fn»m tUe Author's article on Insanity in R^jmolda's System of Medisuie^ ToL Ik 
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THE PROGNOSIS OF INSANITY. 



WHAT danger there is to life, and what probability tliere is of 
recovery; are the two questions of almost equal moment 
which press forward for determination in any case of insanity. In 
txespect of the first question, it may be said that, though insanity 
certainly does upon the whole reduce the mean duration of life, 
and much morti so in its recent acute forms than in its more 
chmnic forms, yet it is not in the majority of cases a disease 
directly dangerous to life. General paralysis does, however, 
pass steadily to a fattil ending, and usually within two yeai's 
from its commencement. Now and tlicn an instance of i^ecuvcrj^ 
has been mentioned, but it has seldom been allowed to pass 
imquestioned. Both acute mania and acute mchmcbolia somi- 
times end fatally in a sudden maimer by exhnustion, especially 
where a persistent refusal of food Las accompanied continued 
excitement, agitation, and sleeplessness ; the prognosis in such 
case being very much influenced, for better or worse, according 
as food is taken or not When the temperature of the body 
rises some degret^s above the natural standard, it is a sign of 
bad omen ; for, though it may not indicate an immediate fatal 
termination, it marks increasing organic mischief that must 
before long end fatally; in the attacks of excitement, for 
example, which occur in the course of general paralysis, the 
temperature rises, falling again as they pass off; and in the 
rccuiTing attacks of excitement in some cases of dementia, 
where there appears to be an actual slow softening of the brain, 
advancing by periodical starts, the temperature will rise some 
degrees during the exacerbations, sinking afterwards to its 
natural stpjidard. It would cause no surprise if convulsions 
£8 
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ensued during any of these attacks, and death soon followed, 
though they may go on being repeated for months before such 
an end comes. Any indication of motor paralysis, or any kind 
of hybrid epileptiform convulsion, or even a recurring subsultus 
in the muscles of one arm, is of evil omen ; but an attack of 
genuine epilepsy, though unfavourable as regards the prospect of 
recovery, is not so as regards life. TNTiere there is nothing in 
the disease itself to directly endanger life, the patient may still 
die from exhaustion when a persistent steady refusal of food 
has not been overcome. In melancholic patients afficted with 
suicidal impulse, as many of them are, an unremitting and 
watchfulcare will be necessary to prevent a self-inflicted death. 

What probability there is of recovery in a particular case will 
depend greatly upon the duration of the disease, upon the cause 
of it, and upon the form which it takes. As a general rule, the 
more recent the outbreak the better is the chance of recovery ; 
the expectation of which, when proper treatment has been 
adopted from within three months from the commencement, 
is about four to one, while it is hardly as much as one to four 
after the disease has lasted twelve months. Undoubtedly there 
do occur instances in which patients recover after being insane 
for years, but they are exceptional : when a pathological habit 
has been thoroughly established in the mind, it continues almost 
as naturally as the normal physiological habit. The hope of 
recovery is entirely gone when the stage of secondary dementia, 
incoherent or apathetic, has been reached. 

Looking to the forms of mental disease, it will be found 
that melancholia is the most curable, acute mania coming next 
in order. When the maniacal fury is subsiding, the prospect is 
good if the patient is sad and depressed, begins to inquire about 
his family, friends, and business, and to evince other signs of 
a return to his former feelings and interests ; it is bad if the 
feelings remain unmoved and the intellect is calm in its disorder 
— if, in other words, tliere is evidence of the organization of 
disorder. Even the disappearance of intellectual derangement 
is not a certain sign of recoveiy unless there is a return to the 
old healthy feelings, and the patient is conscious that he has 
been insane ; if this happy change does not take place, a recur- 
rence of the attack may be looked for. And a periodical recur- 
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rence of the attacks is of extremely unfavouraljle augury ; tho 
attacks becommg longer, the intermissions briefer, aod the 
decline to dementia being steadily certftin, A day of depres- 
sion and weeping intervening in the course of acute mania is 
of good omen ; but when attacks of mania and melancholia 
regularly alternate^ the prognosis is very unfavourabla 

Chronic mania and monomania, once they are esttiblished, 
allow very small hope of ^ecover3^ In rare instances it may 
take place under the influence of systematic moral discipline, or 
in consequence of some great shock to the system, which may 
be duo either to a strong emotional affection or to the effects of 
some intercurrent disease. Where there ia a fixed delusion in a 
melancholic patient that the cause of his misery is in some 
external agency, the prognosis is unfavourable ; but it is moi^e 
favourable in the melancholic who attributes his suffering to 
imaginary baekslidings of bis own. lo like manner the homi- 
cidal patient who believes himself the victim of persecution 
seldom recovers, while the suicidal patient genemlly does 
recover, particularly after some serious and all but successfnl 
suicidal attempt. In moral insanity the prognosis ia bad ; the 
s}^nptoms commonly indicatiJig the tjTanny of a bad organiza- 
tion. Acute primary dementia ia in most cases curable by 
proper treatment applied in due time. 

When insanity has been slowly developed, the prognosis is 
less favourable than when it has been of sudden origin. Tl^e 
reason of this will appear when we reflect that it is usually, 
Mhen slowly developed, produced as an exaggeration of some 
peculiarity of character, and marks the establishment of a 
definite type of morbid action of a chronic nature; but that, 
when suddenly caused, it is produced by some severe moml or 
physical shock, and may indicate no more than the disturbance 
c»f the mental efpiilibrium. For a like reason a frequent alterna- 
tion of symptoms of active disease is more hopeful than a steady 
persistence in a particidar group of quiet symptoms. The 
popular belief tliat hereditary insanity is not likely to get well 
is not warranted by experience ; but the disease is more likely 
to recur than when it is not of hereditary origin. In the acute 
maoia sometimes produced by drunlcenness the prognosis is 
good ; it is bad in those cases in which a continued steady 
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intempeiunce, associated sometimes with hereditary predisposi- 
tion, haa resulted m Eieiital weakness or dementia. Whea 
insanity has been caused by habits of self-abuse or by sexual 
excesses^ the prognosis is unfavourable in all but the earliest 
stages. If religious excitement purely hiis been the cause of au 
outbreak, recovery may be looked for with confidence; but 
where religious display is the garb which a pride or vanity of 
disposition has assumed, the outlook is very unfavourable. 
Where disease of brain, or injury of the head, or epilepsy, has 
been the cause of the mental derangement, it is practically 
incurable ; but where it occurs during the decline of some acute 
disea.se, it is generally curable. The prognosis is favourable in 
hysterical insanity ; it is even mom favourable in puerperal 
mania, and this though there may have been attacks in previous 
confinements. Indeed, when two or three previous attacks of 
insanity have been recovered frtmi^ tliere is always good ground 
of hop^ of one more recovery, tliougli the final issue will pro- 
bably be dementia. A decidedly bad symptom is a fixed 
hallucination, as is also a complete preservation of bodily health 
along with a persistence of the mental disorder ; when thei*e 
is palpable bodily disorder, as digestive disturbance, anremia, 
menstrual iiTegularit}-, there is good hope that, with the restora- 
tion of boddy health, tlie mind may be restored also. When 
insanity is associated with phthisis, the prognosis is mifavour- 
able both as regards recovery and as regards life ; diseases of 
the respiratory organs, among which phthisis holds the first 
place, are the diseases most fatal to the insane in asylums* 

The most favourable age for recovery is youth, the probability 
of it diminishing with the advance of life, and few recovering 
after fifty : as many as %^ per cent of males, and 91 per ceat^ 
of females, attacked with mania under twenty years of age, 
recovered at tlie Somerset Asylum, according to Dn Boyd*s 
tables. The recoveries among women exceed those among men, 
owing probably to the frequency and fatality of general para* 
lysis among men. 

The broad conclusion whicli Dr. Thurnam came to on tbe 
basis of his careful stiitistics was that, " as regards the recoveries 
established during any considerable period — say twenty years— 
a proportion of much less than 40 per cent, of the admissions is 
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Tinder ordinary circumstances to be raided as a low pitjportion, 
and one much exceeding 45 per cent as a liigh propoiiion/'* 
The liability, however, to recurrence of the insanity after re- 
covery from the first attack cannot, he thinks, he estimated at 
less than 50 per cent, or as one in every two cases discharged 
recovered. On the whole, then, ha holds that of tea persons 
attacked five recover, and five die insane sooner or hiter. Of the 
five recoveries not more than two remain well during the rest of 
their lives ; the others have subsequent attacks, it may be after 
long intervals, during which at least two of them die. 

In concluding tliis chapter I c^innot forbear remarking that in 
insanity, all question of the intrinsic nature of the disease put 
aside, the prognosis is often materially influenced by extraneous 
cii'cumstances — the behaviour of those relatives and friends of 
the patient who are most nearly interested in him. It admits 
of no doubt that in some cases the eager impatience^ the restless 
anxieties, the meddlesome interference, and the quarrels of friends 
thwart the best efforts of the physician. Sincere and sound 
advice, founded on experience, is not adopted, or, if adopted, 
not steadily followed; meanwliile that time in which there is 
the best hope, and sometimes the only hope, from treatment 
passes ; and the period of recovery is delayed, if the progress 
of it is not an-ested. It is not an unwarrantable assertion to 
make, that some insane people have owed their life-long mental 
affliction to the injudicious conduct of those to whom they were 
most dear. 



* On the StAtuticfi of Iniuiitj, bj J. Tbunmm, IID* 



CHAPTER Vn. 
THE TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 

IT may be safely said that in no other disease are the diflQculties 
of treatment so great as they are in insanity ; for they are not 
only difficulties appertaining to the nature of an obscure disease, 
but they are increased and multiplied by the social prejudices 
attaching to it ; by the frequent concealment and misrepre- 
sentation, witting and unwitting, on the part of the friends 
of a patient ; by the unsatisfactory character and position of the 
institutions especially established for the reception of insane 
persons; and, in some measure also, by the tendency of recent 
lunacy legislation, which has suffered not a little from popular 
panic and professional philanthropy. The practical result of 
laws eagerly and hastily made under the influence of popular 
excitement and clamour has unquestionably been in some re- 
spects prejudicial to the true interests of the insane. The land 
has been covered with overgrown and overcrowded asylums to 
which almost the whole lunatic population of the country has 
been consigned, while the greatest difficulties have been put iu 
the way of the early treatment of insanity. No one who has 
had experience of the working of the Lunacy Acts in England 
can feel altogether satisfied with the results. That there has 
been a steady increase of 1,000 patients a year in the asylums 
of England and Wales during the last fifteen years may be good 
evidence of the close supervision exercised over them, but it is 
not convincing evidence that all has been done which can be 
done to secure the best medical treatment of those who are 
curable and the greatest comfort of those who are incurabla 

It would not be difficult to show that the iniquities practised 
upon the insane in olden times, the countless unnecessaiy and 
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cruel suHerings wliicli they underwent, originated fun darn e a tally 
in the shame, horror, and dread of insanity which still infect tlie 
puhlic mind. Whether these unjust feelings were legacies from 
that ancient superstition which -regarded an insane pemon as 
tormented with au evil spirit in consequence of some great sin 
committed hy him or his parents, it is needless to inquire here ; 
suffice it tu say that tlie cruel feelings of suspicion and fear in- 
spired a most cruel practice. To shut tlic insane up from gaze, 
and, if possible, from memory, to he rid at any cost of their 
ofiending presence, — that was the one tiling to he done, and fit 
irnplements were not wanting to do it. Consequently it happened 
that infinite cruelties grew up and flourished under the influeuce 
^ of false views and hostUc feelings with regard to them ; and 
' to be the victim of the most pitiful of diseases became a reason, 
not for undergoing proper medical treatment, but for enduring 
the severest punishments. The memory of this iniquitous past 
is thought to justify, and certainly strengthens, the public 
jealousy of asylums and those who superintend them now ; they 
are weighted with an inherited odium ; and a stringent legisla- 
tion, designed to mitigate tlie uneasiness of the pubUc conscience 
on account of the real liorror of the insane which is still felt, and 
to condone past sins, does not conduce altogether to their best 
interests. 

It is by no means au unnecessary thing to watch cai^fuUy 
any public action taken in regard to the insane ; for it is very 
certain that the people Lave not been in times past^ and are 
not now, their true friends ; the vulgar ft^ar or horror of them 
has alwa}'s prevented that, and the social disgrace thought to 
attach to insanity still prevents a genuine reform of opinion, 
llow often did Pinel appeal, and appeal in vain, to the authoritifs 
before he was pennitted to make the experiment of removing 
the chains from a ft^w lunatics, and of treating them with kind- 
ness and considcmtiun ! Against what an embattled phalanx of 
obstructive prejudices, selfish indifTerence, and interested opposi- 
tion did the humane system of treatment, the conception and 
realization of which were not with the people but in spite of 
them, win its slow way to general adoption in this country! 
A few earnest members of the medical profession, inspired by 
benevolent feeling, but little aided from without^ clung to 
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the drooping standard, and, animated with firm conviction and 
nerved by a sublime determination, bore it onward to tri- 
umphant victory. What a terrible outcry is now raised by an 
alarmed and angry public when some poor madman who has 
committed homicide in a paroxysm of his frenzy is permitted to 
pass the remainder of his unhappy life in confinement instead 
of being hanged forthwith ! How many veritable lunatics are 
year after year executed in obedience to ignorant and unrighteous 
judgments inspired by the popular prejudice ! When the super- 
intendent or proprietor of an asylum sends a few of his patients 
to the seaside, to reside there for a short time, how frequently 
does it happen that the whole neighbourhood rises in rebellion, 
and hastens to protest against the outrage thought to be practised 
upon it ! And when the protest has been unsuccessful, with 
what a singular consideration does this public, so eagerly cen- 
sorious of those who have the difficult charge of the insane, 
behave with regard to them : it stares at them, points at them, 
perhaps follows them at a distance, as they take their walks, 
exactly as if they were so many wild beasts, and no longer 
brothers, sisters, fathers, and mothers ! To be a lunatic, as public 
sentiment goes, is to be cut off socially from humanity. With 
such feeling prevalent with regard to the insane, can it be 
thought possible that the treatment at present sanctioned by 
general approbation should be the most just and humane 
possible ? The feeling is one that cannot be justified, and the 
system which it inspires cannot be just. That system is the 
system of indiscriminate sequestration— of locking up a person 
in an asylum simply because he is mad. 

Now I believe tliis practice to spring out of an unjust feeling, 
as already said, and to be founded on a false principle, as I shall 
now endeavour to show. The principle which guides the present 
practice is that an insane person, by the simple warrant of his 
insanity, should be shut up in an asylum, the exceptions being 
made of particular cases. Tliis I hold to be an erroneous prin- 
ciple. The true princii)le to guide our practice should be this, — 
that no one, sane or insane, should ever be entirely deprived of 
his liberty, unless for his own protection or for the protection 
of society. Therefore, instead of acting on the general principle 
of confining the insane in asylums, and making the particular 
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exceptions, we ought to act upon the general jjiinciplc of 
(lepriviiig no one of liis liberty, and of then luakiDg tlie nume- 
rous exceptions which will nndonbtetlly he necessary in the 
cases of insane persons, as in the cases of criminals, We 
imprison crimiiials in order to punish them, to reform them if 
possible, and to protect society from their vices : in dealing with 
tlie insane, who arc siiffering from disease, there can be no 
question of punish me nt, but we confiue them in onler to apply 
proper means of treatment, and to ciu^e them, if possible ; and, 
secondly, to protect themselves and society from tlieir violence, 
If any one says that, on the admission of these principles, the 
] practical result as regards the insane would be very much what 
it is now — for they would practically embrace so many of them 
that the exceptions would be few — I question the assertion; 
and I venture to assert in opposition to it, that there are many 
chronic and incurably insane persons, neither dangerous to them- 
selves nor to others, who are at present confined in asylums, 
and who might very well be at large. But tliey are kept in 
asylums because they have been once put into them ; because it 
is sometimes desirable that their existence should not he known 
to the world ; because they cost less there than they would if in 
private houses ; because they are well taken care of there , because 
it is heedlessly taken for gi'anted that it is no injustice to confine 
tliem thus so long as they are mad; and for many other like 
reasons. But the fundamental reason wliicli insph-es all these 
other reasons, and without which they would want firm root, is, 
that the world hriB grown to the fiishion of thinking that madmen 
areto*be sequestrated in asylums, and cannot now, with every 
desire to be sincere and unbiassed, conceive the possibility of a 
different state of things. Even tliose devoted men who laboured 
so well to effect the abolition of restraint within asylums never 
dreamt of the abolition of the restraint of asyhims. 

I kuow well the objections, some fanciful and some weighty, 
that may bo made to the doctrine just propounded. It may be 
said tliat some insane persons go on very well in asylums who 
would go on very badly out of them, and that it is not possible 
to say exactly whether an insane person is dangerous or not. 
The answer to that as an objection to the principle is threefold : 
^— First, that there are some insane persons at any rate to whom 
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it does not apply, some, however few they may be assumed to 
be, of whom it can be said, with as much certainty as it can be 
said of any experience in nature, that they are not, and never 
will be, dangerous to themselves or others ; secondly, that it is 
not true that the difficulty or impossibility is so great and wide 
as assumed by the objection, for practically there is no more 
difficulty to an experienced person in deciding that a patient is 
not dangerous to himself or others than in deciding that he is 
thus dangerous, which is a thing which every physician who has 
to do with cases of insanity must constantly do, and which, with 
a few exceptions, he feels that he can do with perfect confidence ; 
and, thirdly, that the objection might be valid if it were proposed 
to leave the insane not in asylums without any sort of care and 
control, which never was proposed, and that its whole force, 
therefore, lies in an assumption which is an unfounded one. 
Another objection to the libemtion advocated will be, that the 
insane in private houses will not be so well cared for as they are, 
nor have any more comfort than they now have, in well con- 
ducted asylums. The quarter from which this objection is uiged 
taints it witli suspicion : I never heard it put forward but by 
those who are interested in the continuance of the present state 
of things. Those who make it appear to fail entirely to appre- 
ciate the strength of the passion for liberty which there is in 
the human breast; and as I feel most earnestly that I should 
infinitely prefer a gan'et or a cellar for lodgings, with bread and 
water only for food, than to be clothed in purple and fine linen 
and to fare sumptuously every day as a prisoner, I can well 
believe that all the comforts which the insane person has in his 
captivity arc but a miserable compensation for his entire loss of 
liberty, — that they are petty things which weigh not at all against 
the mighty suffering of a life-long imprisonment. 1 would put 
it to those who lay stress on the comforts of asylums, whether 
they sufficiently consider the discomforts of them, apart from the 
imprisonment, which they are by the nature of the case. Is it 
not a common thing to hear from an insane person bitter com- 
plaints of the associations which he has in the asylum, and of 
the scenes of which he is an unwilling witness — scenes which 
cannot fail to occur, notwithstanding the best classification, 
where all sorts and conditioas of madness are congregated 
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together ? What, again, can be conceived more afBictiug to a 
man who has any intelligence and sensibility left, thaii the 
vulgar tymnny of an ignorant attendant — a tyranny which the 
best management cannot altogether prevent in a Ijrge asylum ? 
And I might go on to enumerate many more of the unpievcntible 
miseries of life in an asylum which, when superintendent ot 
one, forced themselves painfully upon my attention, and often 
made me Biek at heart Those wlio advocate and defend the 
present asylum system should not overlook these disadvantages ; 
they sliouM not forget that there is one point of view from which 
they who organize, superintend, and act, regard the system, 
and that thei-e is another point of view from whicli those who 
arc organized, superintended, and suffer, vievr it. It is natural 
and justifiable for one who has brought into excellent order a 
large mstitntion, and holds by his controlling mind its different 
part's in well-balanced movement, to feel proud of his work, imd 
to contemplate witli satisfaction the thorough organization of tlie 
whole ; but he shotdd surely take much heed lest that very pride 
of success and the strong interest which he feels blind him to its 
demerits. This cannot fail to he more or less so, human nature 
being what it is : should not a man most distrust himself when 
he 13 most satisfied with himself? Have not the most grinding 
t}Tannies which the world has ever seen been the best organ- 
ized 1 It is necessaiy to pause before accepting this argument 
of the comforts of asylums from those who superintend or 
keep them : tlio most sincere person cannot help being uncon- 
sciously biassed in such case, I am not ignorant however, of 
the fact that there are some chronic lunatics who have been in 
asylums for so many years that it would be no kuitlness now to 
remove them — who have indeed so grown to the habit of their 
lives that it would bo cruel to make any change ; but I hold that 
to be no argument for subjecting any one else to the same treat- 
ment in order to bring about the same result : it is not the past 
condition but the future welfare of the insane that is the matter 
in hand. Human nature is so constituted that it grows to tlie 
conditions of life in which it is placed ; but every one would 
admit it to be a poor argument in favour of m»just confinement 
in prisons, that a prisoner unjustly conhned for years has been 
very unhappy when released, and liaa prayed to be sent back 
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to his cell, and to the mice with which he had made friends 
there. Another objection will be, that if you subject a patient to 
systematic control outside an asylum, you do actually deprive 
him of his liberty quite as much as by putting him into an 
asyluuL Suppose this were granted, it is still open to us to 
maintain that he would be happier amongst sane people, and 
under the circumstances of private life, than when surrounded 
by all degrees and kinds of lunacy, and subjected to the mono- 
tonous routine and oppressive regulations of an asylum. But I 
do not admit the justice of the objection. Let it be clearly 
understood that I am not now advocating the placing an insane 
patient alone in a cottage with one or two attendants ; in such 
case I readily admit that he is subjected to the most odions 
kind of tyranny, and to a deprivation of liberty in its worst form 
— that he would be a thousand times better ofif in a well-con- 
ducted asylum, and certainly could not be worse off in the worst 
asylum. I am arguing distinctly in favour of placing certain 
chronic insane persons in private families, where after a time 
they become truly a part of the family, and are considered in 
all its arrangements, not otherwise than as a member of it 
afflicted with some incurable bodily disease would be. In such 
case the loss of liberty is by no means equal to that in an 
asylum, where the occasional indulgences of a certain freedom 
granted only serve to lighten up the present misery and to deepen 
the gloom of the outlook into the future. 

All this, it may be said, is plausible in theory ; but, practically, 
what is the actual condition of patients in private dwellings ? 
Undoubtedly their condition in past years has not been what it 
should be ; no thought has been given to it by anybody ; and 
they have suffered from the erroneous views concerning insanity 
wliich have prevailed in the public mind. But the same thing 
happened in asylums at one time. They were abodes of cruel 
suffering to the patients ; and many people, not wanting in kind 
feeling, thought that they must continue so by the nature of the 
case. But they are no longer so now ; in them more enlightened 
views with regard to insanity arose and spread, and a great prac- 
tical reform has been effected, the completeness and excellence 
of which have become a positive difficulty in the way of any 
farther reform in the treatment of the insane. Is there, then. 
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let it be deraancled, any insurmomitabk reason why similavly 
enlightened views should not be inculcated on those who desire 
to receive single patients into their houses, and a similar bene- 
ficial reform should not be effected ? That there is not is shown 
satisfactorily by the reports of the Scotch Deputy Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy on the condition of the pauper insane in 
private dwellings in Scotland* A few years ago these persons 
were in a wretched state, neglected and ill-treated in many cases, 
and in no case having the care which their disease denmndetl. 
Kow, however, all this is changed : hy the powerful agency of 
official instruction and inspection, systematically exercised, all 
who have to do with them have been penetrated with more en- 
lightened views, and the condition of their charges has accord- 
ingly been immensely improved- — indeed, now leaves little or 
nothing to he desired. The former evUs sprang not so much 
out of deUberate cruelty as out of want of knowledge on the part 
of those who had concern or part in tliem. 

If other fact^ were required to strengthen the argument, I might 
point to the condition of the numerous Chancery patients in 
England, who are livuig in private houses. I have the best 
authority for saying that their condition is eminently satisfactory, 
and such as it is impossible it coidd be in the best asylum. 
Every patient is visited once a quarter by one of the Chancery 
visitors, who have the power of insisting upon his removal else- 
where, if the accommodation and treatment are not satisfactory. 
Nor would it be connect to attribute the success in these cases to 
the large amount paid for the care of Chancery patients ; for, in 
the first place, though this is great in some cases, it is not so in 
othei-s, not being indeed so great as would be demanded for their 
care in a good asylum ; and, in the second place, the experience 
of the Scotch Lunacy Board shows that many pauper patients 
are well taken care of in private dwellings at less than one half 
what the cost would be in a county asylum. The question is 
jilainly not altogether one of expense ; the more it is candidly 
considered, the more evident it becomes that its solution lies in 
the promulgation of enbghtened view*s, and in the mil to realize 
them in practice. 

* Eir^hth Annual Report of tlie Qeaoral Booird oi Commifidoners in Luukcy for 
Scotknil, I860. 
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No one acquainted with the fticts would deny that many tA 
the elBglc patients in England, who are not Chancery patients^ 
are satisfactorily cared for, and are more comfortable than they 
would be in asjUuns. In the village of Hanwell, and its neigh- 
bourhood, there are several single patients Kving with private 
families, some Chancery patients, and others not, who are ex- 
tremely well taken care of in eveiy regard ; what insurmount- 
able impediment is there to that which is done successfully in 
Hanwell beitig done in any other village in England ? It would 
be ditlieult to assign any such. In order to develop this system, 
however, it would be necessary to establish more frequent oflQcial 
inspection; for at present the single patients not under the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery are only seen, on an average, 
once a year by the Commissioners in Lunacy ; and the official 
policy has not hitherto been to correct, improTC, and develop 
the system, but rather to discourage and abolish it as a perma- 
nent and increasing means of providing for the insane. When 
official views and practice have been modified and brought into 
conformity with the stream of liberal thought, as we cannot 
doubt that they smx'ly will be, and wlien arrangements have 
been made for a systematic and more frequent visitation of single 
patients, then it cannot be doubted that the number of these 
will rapidly increase, to their infinite comfort, to the pre^singly 
needed relief of our overgrown and over-crowded asylums^ and to 
the general advantage of the community. 

For the reasons adduced, I cannot but think tliat future pro- 
gress in the improvement of the treatment of the insane lies in 
the direction of lessening the sequestration and increasing the 
liberty of theUL Many chronic insane, incurable and harmless, 
will be allowed to spend the remaining days of their sorrowful 
pilgrimagG in private families, ha%'ing the comforts of family life, 
and the pricek^ss blessing of the utmost freedom that is com- 
patible with their proper care. The one gi'(?at impediment to 
this reform at present undoubtedly lies in the public ignomnco, 
the unreasoning fear, and the Geltish avoidance of insanity When 
knowledge is gi-adually made to take the place of ignorance, and 
familiarity banishes the horror bred of ignorance, then will a 
kindly feeling of sympathy for the insane unite %vith a just 
recognition of their own interests, on the part of those who 
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leceivo tLem into tliuir houses, to secure for tlieni proper 
accommodation and good treatment ; tlien also will asylums, 
instead of l)eiiig vast receptacles for tlie concealment and safe- 
\ keeping of lunacy, acquire more and more tlie character of 
f'hospitals for the insane ; while those who superintend them, 
being able to give more time and attention to the scientific study 
of insanity, and to the means of its treatment, will no longer 
be open to tlie reproach of forgetting their character as phy- 
sicians, and degenerating into mere house-stewards, farniera, 
or secretaries * 

Thus mucli reapecting the chronic insane who are harmless 
and incurable, and for whom the aim to have in view is to secui*e 
the most comfortable provision for the rest of their lives. It now 
remains to speok of the means to be adopted for the care and 
Itreatment of the insane who are deemed curable. Tliis treat- 
[ment is niorol and medical, the two methods being properly 
1 combined in every case. Again, it should be specially directed 
I to the character and circumstances of the individual case ; it is 
mcccssary to penetrate the individual cliaracter, in order to in- 
f fluence it beneficially by moral means, and to investigate care- 
fully the concurrence of conditions that have issued in insanity, 
in order, so f\xv as possible, to remove them. Xot the least of the 
evils of our present monstrous asylums is the entire irapossibllity 
of anything like individual treatment in them. It %voukl not 
be putting the matter fairly to point out the absurdity of two 
medical men affecting to treat really seven or eight hundred 
lunatics in an asylum, because the majority of them assuredly do 
not require any medical treatment ; but it is perfectly fair to 
call attention to the uncertain chances of satisfactory treatment 
which the small curable minority have under such circumstances. 
To the medical ofhcer these are not so many indwidutds, having 
particular cliaracters and particular bodily dispositions, with 
which he is tlioroughly acquainted, but they are apt to become so 
many lunatics, whom he lias to inspect as he goes his ix>und of 
the establishment, as he inspects the baths and the beds ; and 
the only person perhaps really aware that each of them has an 

• Of tbU refonn my friend Baron Miaitl>% M,lK hos long bepii thecamcU ncd 
unwcan€il advcnrate, liaving devoted to it, in a jHtrolj' jiliilimthropic spirit, niiiny 
years of energy, and a i^reut part of Jiis income* 
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individual clmracter, is the attendant. Herein lies a reason why 
the best possible treatment in some instances undoubtedly is to 
remove a patient frora an itsylura to the care of bis own friends ; 
he may then recover, as the Tosiiive philosopher, Comte, reco- 
vered, and as others have recovered, though there seemed every 
likelihood of their becoming permanent lunatics in the asylum. 
Indeed, I cannot help feeling, from my experience, that one effect 
of asylums is to make some permanent lunatics: continually 
living in the atmosphere of the worst lunacy, certain patients 
seem to become impregnated with its baneful inspiration, and 
after a time sink to the situation. And I can certainly call to 
mind more than one instance in which I thoroughly believe that 
the removal of a patient from an asylum was the salvation of 
his reason. 

In dealing with insanity it is before all things necessary that 
treatment should begin early, before the habit of a definite 
morbid action has been fixed in the mental organization. There 
is reason to think that if the first obscure threatenings were duly 
appreciated, and the proper remedial means at once adopted, many 
cases of insanity might be arrested at the outset But the mis- 
chief is that a case of insanity hardly ever comes under the care 
of those specially quabfied by their experience to treat it until 
the disease has been firmly established, and the hope of recover)' 
save from gradual and protracted means is gone in some cases, 
and all hope gone in others. When tlie disease is well estab- 
lished, our treatment must not be raslily vigorous and energetic, 
with the aim of effecting any sudden revolution, but rather 
patient and systematic, in the hope of a gradual change for the 
better. While in other diseases time is reckoned by Itours and 
days, it must in insanit}- be reckoned by weeks and mouths. 

Moral Tiratmcni. — ** To remove the patient from the midst of 
those circumstances under which iosanity has been produced 
must be the first aim of treatment. There is always extreme 
difficulty in treating satisfactorily an insane person in his own 
house amongst hk own kindred, where lie has been accustomed 
to exercise authority, or to exact attention, and where be con- 
tinually finds new occasions for outbreaks of anger or tresb food 
for his delusions. An entire change in the surroundings will 
sometimes of itself lead to his recovery ; if the patient is melaa- 
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cbolic, lie 110 longer receives the impressions of those whom 
having most loved when well he now moat mistrusts, or con- 
ceriuDg whom lie grieves that liis affections aro so much 
changed ; if he is maniacal, he is not specially irritated by the 
opposition of those to whose acquiescence he has been accustomed, 
nor encouraged by their submission to his whims and their 
indulgence of \m follies." Travelling may be recommended in 
ihe early stages to those who can afford it, in order to secure 
change of place and scene and a variety of new impressions \ or 
if the patient is not fit to travel, he should, in most cases, be re- 
moved from his own home to another residence, where he may be 
placed under the firm and judicious control of persons of some 
cultivation, and where he may have systematic medical treatment. 
The practice of placing insane persons alone in a cottage under 
the control of one or two vulgar attendants is certainly to be 
condemned excepit as a tem]^>orary expedient : tlioso who are 
permitted to take on them the very responsible charge of con- 
trolling those who are unable to take care of themselves should 
assuredly have some social stake, and be in a position to lose 
something by evil beliaviour. If neither of the above courses 
can be taken, or if the patient is furious, or desperately suicidal, 
or persistently refuses food, it will be necessary to send hiui 
to a suitable asylum. And in choosing an asylum the main 
guiding principle should be, other things being e(|uah to select 
one in which medical ti-eatuient is a real feature. 

Ko doubt the change by which a-sylums, formerly m the 
hands of non-pmfessional men, who kept them, as hotels -are 
kept, simply for profit, have been placed in the hands of medical 
^en, has been a bemficial change ; but it has not been without 
Drresponding detriment, nor has it exhausted the possibilities of 
reform. There is not in a medical diploma any miraculous 
talisraanic power capable of changiiig humaji nature, and of pre- 
servmg it from the frailties incident to its pilgrimage through 
life. And the inevitable tendency of making any one the medical 
proprietor and manager of a large establish ui en t is to absorb his 
attention and energy in the economical management of it, to the 
neglect of his function as pbyyician in a hospital for the treat- 
ment of disease : the medical diploma is apt to become a mero 
iJ9 
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fonn^ to be obtained, in the least tronblesome manner, as an 
essential prerequisite to getting a licence to keep lunatics, while 
the scientific study and the scientific treatment of insanity are 
not thgught of at all. It may justly admit of question whether 
the medical profession has gained anything by a change that 
has had such a result, while it hardly admits of doubt that the 
public has not gained as much as it might have done. I cannot 
help thinking that it might be to the advantage of the public and 
the medical profession if there were no such practice as now 
finds exclusive favour in England of making medical men the 
proprietors of asylums. Of course it is most necessary to insist 
on jiroper medical supervision and proper medical treatment, but 
is there not suflScient reason to believe that these might be 
equally well, if not better, secured by dissociating the medical 
element entirely from all questions of profit and loss, and allow- 
ing it the unfettered exercise of its healing function ? It would 
l>e a vast comfort to physicians practising in lunacy, who are 
now forced to become proprietors of asylums in order to have a 
field for practica It would be a gain also to the public ; for 
eminent and accomplished physicians would then engage in 
this branch of practice who now avoid it, because it involves 
so many disagreeable necessities. 

Let who will keep the asylums, it is necessary that they exist. 
To put an insane patient under such rcstraint is indispensable in 
some cases ; it may be the only way of adequately exercising 
for him that control which he cannot exercise for himself, or the 
best way of so exercising it as to promote early recovery ; and 
to let him distinctly underatand that this is legally done will of 
itself have a beneficial effect. There should be no secrecy, no 
deception about the matter, but all should be done openly and 
firmly, in the spirit in which an act of obedience is inculcated 
upon a child, and in any case inflexibly insisted upon. The 
melancholic who finds himself in an asylum has a real grief to 
alternate with or perhaps take the place of his fancied affliction, 
and the maniacal patient, feeling his wild spirit of exultation to 
he rudely checked by the influence of a systematic control, will 
often have more sober reflections aroused. 
The patient having been removed from those influences which 
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have conspired to the production of the disease, and now tend 
to keep it up, and having heen made to recognise from without 
a control wluch he cannot exercise from within, it remains to 
strive patiently and persistently hy every inducement to arouse 
^ him from his self-hrooding or self-exaltation, and to engage his 
attention in matters external — to make him step out of himself. 
Thk is hest done hy interesting him ia some occnpation, or in a 
variety of amusements ; and it will he done the more easily now 
that tlie surroundings have heen entirely changed. The activity 
of the morbid thoughts and feelings subsiding in new i*ela- 
tions and under new impressions, more healthy feelings may he 
gmdually awakened ; and the activity of healthy thought and 
feeling will not fail in its turn further to favour the decay of 
niorhid feeling. If there is some fixed delusion, it w^ill do no 
good to enter upon any systematic argument against it ; there 
would he almost as much hope of an argument against the 
east wind or against a convulsion ; hnt hy engaging the mind 
hi other thoughts as much as possible, and thus substituting 
a healthy energy for the morbid enei^, the force of the 
delusion will be most likely to abate, and finally to die out. 
But, although it is of no avail to talk against a delusion, it is 
important to avoid assenting to it : by qniet dissent or a mild 
expression of incredulity %vhen it is mentioned, the patient 
slionld be made to understand clearly that he is in a minority of 
one, and that, though a pei^son in a minority of one may per- 
chance be a genius in advance of tlio rest of mankind, it is 
infinitely more likely that he is a madman far behind it. 

Medical Treatment — A truly scientific treatment will be 
grounded upon the removal of those bodily conditions which 
appear to have acted as causes of the disease, and to be 
keeping it up, and upon the general improvement of nutri- 
tion. The morbid sensations in different parts of the body, 
which are so commonly experienced in insanity, often spring 
from some real bodily disorder, and tend to sustain the de- 
lusion or other derangement of thonglit. They should obtain 
the careful attention which they deserve, for bodily disease is 
not always detected easily, and is sometimes overlooked, in 
the insane j the usual symptoms being very much masked, and 
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they, like auimals, often making no intelligent complaint. It 
is necessary, therefore, to pay particular attention to the phy- 
sical signs of disease : there may be no cough, no expectoration, 
wlien the stethoscope or the thermometer reveals advancing 
phthisis. 

General blood-letting is now abandoned in the most acute 
and seemingly sthenic insanity, as not merely useless but as 
positively pernicious. It is admitted that convulsion of mind 
does not mean strength of mind, and is not likely to be cured 
by draining off the life that is in the blood ; violent symptoms 
may certainly be reduced for a time by blood-letting, but the 
disease is very likely to become chronic, and to pass into 
dementia. In some cases, in which there appears to be great 
determination of blood to the brain, a local abstraction of blood 
by means of leeches or cupping may be useful ; it should not 
be done with any view of reducing the general strength, but 
with the view of withdrawing blood from the overloaded vessels, 
and of thus affording the opportunity of rest to the struggling 
and suffering nerve element. In such case the aim is to 
imitate nature, which diminishes the quantity of blood in the 
brain duriug sleep. 

The continued application of cold to the head by means of a 
douche pipe, or a shower-bath, or by pouring cold water upon it, 
while the patient lies in a warm bath, is sometimes successful in 
calming excitement and in procuring sleep in acute insanity of 
a maniacal type. The warm bath alone, taken for about half an 
hour, has a decidedly soothing effect ; and some have thought 
its efficacy to be increased by the addition of a few handfuls of 
coarse mustard, whereby a general redness of the surface of the 
body is produced. In France the warm bath has been used for 
eight or ten hours at a time with professedly good results ; and 
Leidesdorf of Vienna has used for three or four hours, and in 
many cases with a marked tranquillizing effect, a bath, con- 
structed by Professor Ilebra, in which patients may be kept 
night and day at a definite temperature. It is obviously neces- 
sary to avoid any such use of the bath where the pulse is very 
feeble, and where there is anything like commencing paralysis ; 
and it can be of no avail in cases of chronic insanity. 
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The sliowcr-batli or the cold douche may be administered 
with advantage in some cases of melancholia where reaction 
does not fail to take place properly afterwards, and in cases of 
chronic insanity, with the purpose of rousing the patient and of 
giving tone to the system ; but its use should not be continued 
for more than three minutes, and it should not bo with the aim 
of producing any special effect, but on the general principle of 
improving the bodily health. The advocates of the Turkish bath 
have vaunted its beneficial effcct.s in insanity, as in every other 
disease ; but no discrimination of the cases in which it is useful 
has hitherto been made. I should bo disposed to pnt more faith 
ill the use of the Ilussian vapour-bath, which might not im- 
probably be of real service in some cases of mania and melan- 
cholia, where the skin is dry and harsh, and its secretion 
disordered. Packing in tlic wet sheet, after the hydropatliic 
fashion, and as recommended by Dr. Bobertson of the Sussex 
Asylum, is undoubtedly a useful remedial means in some cases 
of acute excitement ; it has not only a soothing eft't^ct of itself, 
so that the patient will sometimes go to sleep in it, but, by 
keeping a restless and excited patient quiet, it enables sedatives 
to take effect when they would be perfectly useless if no such 
means were used. On one occasion I was roused hastily to sec 
a girl who had suddenly been attackofl with acute hysterical 
mania, to th(i great consternation of the whole household, and to 
the despair of the medical attendant, who could not get her to 
take anything, or to remain quiet for a moment She had torn 
her night-dress to shreds, was tossing about on her bed cease- 
lessly, and was quite incoherent, Slie was immediately packed 
in the wet sheet, and a clotli dipped in cold water applied to the 
head; and when this had been done, she took without any 
difficulty a dmm of tincture of henbane, and after a short time 
sle]jt Tn the morning all excitement had gone, though she was 
confused in mind, and in a few days she was quite recovered. 
Tlie wet sheet should not be used for more than three hours at 
a time, and should be changed once during that time. Thus it 
has its true character as a means of medical treatment, and is 
not abused for puiposes of mechanical restraint 

Counter-irritants are not much used in insanity. Schroeder 
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van der Kolk, however, thought he had seen beneficial rcsulU 
follow the application of strong tartar emetic ointment, or of a 
hhster to the shaven scalp ; and Dr. Bucknill recommends crotoii 
oil to he rubbed into the scalp in the passage of acute into 
chronic insanity or into dementia, and in chronic melancholy with 
delusion. I have seen in one case a wonderful temporary 
efiect produced by a blister to the nape of the neck : a young 
lady wlio had appeared demented for months, and who had not 
spoken during that time, woke up out of her usual stupor the 
day after a blister had been applied, and spoke as Tationally aa 
she ever did in her life ; next day, however, she was mucb 
excited, and inclined to be violent, and after this subsided into 
her mute stu^xjr again. The same cxperimeBt was repeated on 
another occasion with a similar result, save tliat her excitement 
and violence were much greater than on the first occasion. Not- 
withstanding the marvellous effect of the blister in this instance, 
an effect wliich might well seem to indicate a valuable therapeu- 
tical remedy, I have not been able to satisfy myself of much 
permanent good ever having been done l)y blisters or setons iu 
insanity. If they are useful, they are most likely to do good in 
melancholia with stufjor and in acute dementia. 

"After eiTors of digestion and secretion have been duly 
attended to, the diet of ihc insane should be good; and it will 
be desirable in most chronic cases and in many acute coses, to 
allow a libei-al use of wine. There can be Little doubt that an 
attack of insanity might somt^tiracs be warded off by a generous 
diet and a free use of wine at a sufficiently early stage. It is, 
at any rate, a truth -worthy of all acceptation, that eneigeiic 
antiphlogistic ti'catmeut in the com^se of insanity is enei^tic 
mischief Leeches may be applied to the head, and a patient 
may be kept on low diet, in order to subdue maniacal excitement, 
without any other result than an increase of the excitement 
with the increase of exhaustion, and tlie most active purges may 
be given, and given in vain, to overcome an obstinate constipa- 
tion, when brandy and beef*tea, reducing exhaustion, will subdue 
excitement, and a simple enema will produce full action of the 
bowels. Active purgation, once so much favoured, is now quita 
eschewed in all forms of insanity. The bowels may often be 
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regulated by dietetic means ; and, if a purge is neededj a dose 
of aloes» rlinbarb, coDfection of sen.ua, or castor-oil, will answer 
every puqiose ; a moderate dose of the latter sometimes succeed- 
ing where the most drastic purgatives fail/* The present bodily 
state of the patient, and the history of the causation of his 
malady^ must be weighed in determining whether wine is to be 
given or not in the most acute stage ; in cases of a sthenic type it 
may be desirable to do little more than wait patiently until the 
fury of the storm has passed, and then freely to give support 

Coming now to the more purely medicinal treatment of 
insanity, we may speak first of the virtues of opium, Tliis 
drug is particularly useful in that state of mental hyperxstheaia 
which so often precedes an outbreak of insanity : when the 
mental tone is so changed that almost every impression is felt 
as painful, then opium, freely given, produces beneficial effects. 
When the acute symptoms of mania have subsided, and a 
gloomy and morose mood of mind comes on, which in some 
instances heralds recovery^ but in other cases a recurrence of the 
attack, then is a favoorable time for the judicious administration 
of opium. It is certainly useful, but has undoubtedly been 
over-praised, in cases of simple melancholia, when it should be 
given in doses of one or even two grains twice a day, and con- 
tinued steadily for weeks, notwithstanding an apparent want of 
success at first If it produces constipation, each dose may be 
combined with a grain of aloine, or with two or three grains of 
the extract of aloes, or with a quarter of a gmiu of podophyUin, 
Where there is a fixed delusion of some standing, opium is of no 
use except as an occasional expedient for procuring sleep* It 
may be given with benefit in the mania caused by intempe- 
rance, in the mania or delirium of neiTous exhaustion, and in 
puerperal mania ; but it is not of the slightest use in acute 
idiopathic mania, in mehmcholia with stupor, or in the attacks 
of acute excitement that occur in the course of chronic mania 
and general paralysis. 

The subcutaneous injection of morphia is a valuable expedient 
to have recourse to W'here there is a refusal to take medicine, 
and frequently operates more certainly, quickly, and efTcctuaUy 
than opium taken by the mouth. Not more than a quarter of a 
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grain should be injected to begin with, the quantity being sub- 
sequently increased, if necessary. It is important, however, to 
bear clearly in mind that neither opium by the mouth, nor 
moi'phia hypodermically injected, wUl avail to quench the fury 
of acute mania, and that successive injections of morphia, though 
followed by brief snatches of fitful sleep, have been followed 
also by fatal collapse or coma. 

In cases of great excitement, maniacal or melancholic, where 
it is advisable to give opium, large doses of digitalis sometimes 
produce good effects in tranquillizing the patient. The excite- 
ment abates, and the pulse, falling in frequency, may, by repeat- 
ing the dose, be kept for some time at a standard below the 
average. In the attacks of excitement which occur in the course 
of general paralysis the effects of digitalis are excellent ; it had 
better be given in doses of half a drachm of the tincture repeated 
two or three times a day than in doses of one drachm or two 
drachms, as some have advocated. Notwithstanding the present 
fashion of large doses, and the disbelief in the cumulative action 
of digitalis, I hold it to be the duty of a good physician to be ex- 
ceedingly careful in his administration of so uncertain a drug. 
I have certainly known an acute maniacal patient to drop down 
and die in collapse, after taking repeated large doses of digitalis, 
whether owing to the mania or to the digitalis must remain 
uncertain ; and I believe that, though a patient who has taken 
large doses of digitalis may be safe while he is lying down, he 
is sometimes in no small danger of fatal collapse if he starts up, 
or runs about in an excited manner. 

Hyoscyamus is much safer than digitalis ; it is of no use in 
small doses, but, in doses of a drachm or two drachms of the 
tincture, it is a valuable sedative in insanity. Hydrocyanic acid, 
in large doses, has been praised as being of wonderful efficacy, 
but it has no specific virtue, and it appears to do good only where 
there is some disorder of the stomach, not otherwise than as it does 
good where there is no insanity. Bromide of potassium certaiidy 
appears to produce good effects in some cases of insanity, but in 
others, apparently similar, it appears to have no effect whatever. 
I have tried it in cases of regularly recurrent mania, moved to 
the experiment by the knowledge of its good effects in epilepsy, 
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with which recurrent mania always seems to me to have some 
close relation or resemljlance ; luid sometimes I have thought it 
do good and sometimes to be quite useless. Further trial of it, 
care being taken that it is not adulterated, is certainly desirable* 
** Tartar emetic will often calm for a time the most furious 
maniac through tlie prostration which it produces, but it does 
no permaueut good, and its employment for such purpose is 
rather a relic of the old system of quieting a patient by some vio- 
lent means or other short of actually killing him. If mercury be 
ever useful, and not miscliievous, in the treatment of insanity, it 
is when given in small doses of the bichloride in cases that arc 
becoming chronic, or where there is a suspicion of syphilis. To 
administer mcrcuiy systcmntically in general paralysis, as has 
been done, is as untenable in theoiy as it is undoubtedly per- 
nicious in practica" 

''In all those cases of insanity in whicli t<>nics seem to be 
demanded by the state of the bodUy health — and tJiey are the 
ma jority of cases at one period or other of their course — iron and 
quinine rnay be given ; and one of the best ways of giving them 
is in a mijcture containing quinine, the tincture of the sesqni- 
chloride of iron, and chloric ether. In some cases it happens 
that an nncontrollablc diarrhoea sets in and carries tlie patient 
off, nothing availing to check it : acetate of leatl with opium and 
enemata of starch and laudanum are most likely to be useful." 

''When insanity has become chronic, or wdien fixed dehisions 
are established, there is small hoi>e of special benefit from drugs. 
The general health being duly attended to, a systematic moral 
treatment will be best adapted to restore health of mind. Where 
there is persistent refiLsal of food, it must never be allowed to 
continue so as to endanger the bodily health ; and if persuasion 
entirely ftiil, then the stomach-pump must be used to administer 
food. Those who are suicidal shoidd be carefully watched at 
all times, and especially so on getting up iu the umming, when 
the thoughts are gloomy, and the desperate impulse is apt to 
suq>rise and overpower them. The monomaniac, who has delu- 
sions that he is watched continually, or otherwise persecuted, 
must always be deemed dangerous to others ; for at any time he 
may become so impatient of his sufferings as to make a fetal 
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attack upon his fancied persecutor. Those who suffer from moral 
insanity are often very troublesome to deal "with satisfactorily ; 
but it will be worth while always to remember that one unequal 
to the responsibilities and duties of the social position in which 
he was bom may not on that account be unequal to the rela- 
tions of a much lower social stratum."* It is not because a 
person insists upon degrading or ruining himself that it is justi- 
fiable to deprive him of his liberty as a lunatic. 

* The qnotationa are from the Author's article on " InaoDity/' already referred to. 
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